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injection 
does the job 
with 
Corn States 
new 


modified 
live virus 


CANINE DISTEMPER 
VACCINE 


Chick Embryo Origin Vacuum Dried 


This newest of Corn States potency-tested 
biologics provides in one dose the protection 
formerly gained by several. 

Corn States new Canine Distemper Vaccine 
is an egg-embryo adapted modified live virus— 
available in single-dose and five single-dose 
cartons with required diluent and vaccination 
certificates. 

Order from your nearest Corn States sup- 
plier. 
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HEMOTABS 


FOR PREVENTION 
AND 
TREATMENT 
OF ANEMIA IN BABY PIGS 


Nutritional anemia is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of unthriftiness and death 
among young swine. 


At birth pigs have a reserve supply 
of iron etc. for only 7 to 10 days. Since 
most soil is deficient in these elements 
a spade full of sod in the pen will not 
correct or prevent anemia. Therefore, 
pigs should be treated with Hemotabs 
especially prior to vaccination 


Hemotabs disintegrate properly. They 
adhere to the mucous membranes for 
prolonged therapeutic activity. Hemo 
tabs do not have a strong astringent or 
unpleasant taste, so there is less ten 
dency for pigs to spit them out 


FORMULA 


Each Hemotab tablet contains Re 
duced Iron 41/2 gr., Copper Sulfate !/, 
gr., Cobalt Sulfate 2.0 mg., and base 


500 
12-100's 


Lincoln 


FOR USE IN ADMINISTERING HEMOTABS 
This is the easy way to administer Hemotabs to 
baby pigs. The gun is easy to use. It is light 
weight but durable. There are no parts to get out 
of order. To load, turn the gun upside down, un- 
screw the cylinder and fill with tablets. The steel 
weight in the bottom of the tube keeps the tablets 

in position until the gun is empty. 
$2.70 apiece 
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@ DOES NOT SPREAD CHOLERA 


@ CANNOT INTRODUCE 
OTHER: HOG DISEASES 


@ CONFERS SOLID IMMUNITY 
WITHOUT THE USE 
OF SERUM 


RABBIT ORIGIN 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS— 
RABBIT ORIGIN— 
VACUUM DRIED 
In 5 dose —25 dose and 50 dose packages 
Licensed under U.S. Patent 2518978 


More convenient than the simultaneous 
method —and more economical. Thor- 
oughly tested in the field. Can be used 
in swine of all ages. 


PITMAN-MOOQORE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


Within this organization originated the policy of Sales to Graduate Veterinarians, Only 


—— 

HOG CHOLERA 
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Cattle irritated by insects are restless, can't 
gain their proper weight. That's why wise 
ranchers are making an ORTHO Livestock 
Pest Control Program part of their annual 
operating plan. Recent tests show that 
cattle protected by livestock sprays gain, at 
least, fifty pounds more than untreated ani- 
mals. Furthermore, it has been proven that 
one dollar spent on an ORTHO program 
now will bring back nine dollars or more 
through increased weight and production. 


You save money with ORTHO products 
because Lindane, a basic ingredient in most 
ORTHO livestock products, kills a wide 
range of insects and gives residual control. 
Also, the makers of ORTHO products, the 
original marketers of Lindane, produce the 
most effective formulations of this great 
insecticide. 


FREE! Guive to exterNat 


DRIVES SCREW WORMS FROM WOUNDS 
THEN KILLS THEM! 


¢ 
ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control is 
endorsed by many leading ranchers 
and vetermarians, Contains Lindane 
\ ; 


Leaves clean wound—promotes quick 
healing. Protects against reinfestation 
tor five to seven days, Easy two apply 

clear liquid, quick acting, non-stamning 


KILL HORN FLIES, STABLE FLIES, LICE, 
TICKS AND MOSQUITOES! 


ORTHO Kleen Stock (spray). A 
combination of Lindane tor quick 
kill and Toxaphene tor longer last 
ing control, Saentuhe formulation 
climinates emulsion problem ot 
home made” mixes. One treat 
ment may protect tor 2 to 3 weeks 

There 1s an ORTHO livestock 
pest control product “tailor made 
tor your special problem, Ask any 
authornzed ORTHO dealer tor 
parti ulars 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of the ORTHO Livestock Digest 


Here's a complete guide to animal pest control with full 


ANIMAL PARASITE CONTROL. descriptions of all insects and how to get rid of them 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


Shreveport, La. 
Maryland Heights, Mo. 
Fennville, Michigan 
Linden, N.J. 

Medina, N.Y. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Fresno, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Whittier, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Orlandc, Fla. Goldsboro, N.C. 
Caldwell, idaho Portland, Oregon 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


. 
ORTHO products give you more for your money and help you 
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For More Effective Control 
of CALF SCOURS 


Dihydrostreptomycin Base 


The improved formula provides an even (as Sulfate) 125 mg. 
greater and more effective concentration Phthalylsulfacetamide 20 grains 
of medication at the site of infection. Sulfaguanadine 10 grains 
Austin Streptazine Tablets now contain Sulfathiazole 5 grains 
Phthalylsulfacetamide — a new and most Sulfanilamide 5 grains 


effective sulfonamide for the treatment of 


calf scours. Phthalylsulfacetamide pene- 

trates and attains its greatest concentration in the wall of the intestine, 
with but slight systemic absorption. Due to this unique action, it is readily 
able to destroy colon and other organisms which are deeply seated in the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal tract. 

Dihydrostreptomycin base (as sulfate) and sulfaguanadine, due to their 
slight absorption from the intestinal tract, create in the gut a medium 
that is unfavorable to the growth and multiplication of colon and related 
organisms. 

Sulfathiazole and sulfanilamide are readily absorbed, and with the slight 
absorption of phthalylsulfacetamide, dihydrostreptomycin sulfate and 
sulfaguanadine, attain a blood level of mixed sulfas that is effective in 
preventing the development of secondary infections, thus assisting the 
body's defensive mechanism in completely controlling the infection. 
Streptazine Tablets are available in bottles of 25 and 100 from your 
veterinary supply dealer. 


AUSTIN LABORATORIES, INC. 


1413 Hertel Avenue, Buffalo 16, N. Y. 


y New Im roved Formula 
— 
" Each Streptazine Tablet Contains: 
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P.O.P. (Armour) is a sterile aqueous solu- 
tion of highly purified oxytocic principle 
of the posterior pituitary gland obtained 
from domestic food animals. 


P.O.P. (Armour) contains 20 U.S.P. units 
of oxytocin (twice the amount of the 
official U.S.P. preparations), and less than 
0.4 units of pressor activity per cc. 


Due to its high purification, the action of 
P.O.P. (Armour) on the uterus and mam- 
mary gland is obtained without the pressor 
effects on the blood vessels, typical of 
unpurified or partially purified posterior 
pituitary preparations. 


ADVANTAGES: 


INDICATIONS: 


Obstetrics (prepartum and postpartum); 
uterine. hemorrhage; pyometra and 
chronic endometritis; lactation; stimula- 
tion of ‘milk let down.” 


HOW SUPPLIED: 

5 cc. multiple dose vial, 20 U.S.P. units 
per cc.; 10 cc. multiple dose vial, 20 
U.S.P. units per cc. 


*Armour's trade name for veterinary purified oxy- 
tocic principle preparation. Double U.S.P. strength. 


@ Essentially free of pressor activity @ Twice the oxytocic activity of U.S.P. Oxytocin 
Injection @ Rapid and specific response @ Most effective agent for milk ejection 


@ Economical 


Sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 


purified oxytocic principle 
ARMOUR 
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AVMA 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


* President W. L. Boyd took part in the program of the annual conference for 
veterinarians at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, on February 3-4. He 
also attended the annual meeting of the Missouri V.M.A. in Kansas City on 
February 23-24. 
* 
* President-Elect J. A. McCallam was on the program of the annual conference 
for veterinarians at Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, February 16-18, and 
of the annual meeting of Livestock Conservation, Inc., Chicago, on February 20. 
* * * 


* Assistant Executive Secretary C. D. Van Houweling was in Washington, D.C., 
during the first week in February working with President-Elect McCallam in 
presenting the Association’s legislative views to Congressmen. For a more de- 
tailed report see pp. 242-243. 

* 


# There were ten representatives from four state associations in Executive 
Board District VIII at a meeting in Oklahoma City on January 11, Dr. W. G. 
Brock, Executive Board member from that District, called this meeting as a “test” 
of the desirability and value of holding similar meetings in other districts. 
President-Elect McCallam and Assistant Executive Secretary C. D. Van Houweling 
also attended the meeting. A complete report of it will be made to the Executive 
Board and House of Representatives. 
* * * 


* Drs. Niel W. Pieper, R. E. Rebrassier, and James Farquharson, executive 
committee of the Council on Education, were in Chicago on January 24 for a 
meeting with the executive committee of the National Commission on Accrediting. 
Representatives of other professional accrediting agencies also attended the meet- 
ing to discuss the overall aspects of accreditation as it relates to educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country. 

* * 


* The Board of Governors (President W. L. Boyd, President-Elect J. A. Me- 
Callam, and Chairman of the Executive Board Edwin Laitinen) met in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on February 26-28. The Board conferred with the heads of various 
federal agencies which have a veterinary medical program. Treasurer H. E. 
Kingman, Jr., and veterinary members of the central office staff also attended. 


# Executive Secretary J. G. Hardenbergh was in Toronto, Ontario, on February 
10 and 11 for the monthly meeting of the Committee on Local Arrangements for 
the 1953 AVMA convention, July 20 to 23, and completion of plans for the com- 
mercial and educational exhibits. 

* 


* Almost 500 veterinarians are now a part of the Association's legislative or- 
ganization. From almost every state, lists are being completed of veterinarians 
who can contact their U.S. Representatives and Senators. The central office staff 
is sending information to these “‘contact’”’ men so that they are kept informed of 
legislative developments of interest to veterinarians. 

* * 


* Mr. Russell G. Rongren, head of the AVMA publicity and public information 
department, met with the television committee of the Michigan State V.M.A. in 
East Lansing on January 14 to discuss selection of subject matter for the tele- 
vision programs which that association is developing in coéperation with the col- 


lege station. 
* 


# About 35 Veterinary Corps officers attending the Army Medical Service Meat 
and Dairy Hygiene School at the Chicago Quartermaster Depot visited the AVMA 
offices on February 6. This has become a regular part of the course for each 
class. The Association welcomes the opportunity to show these officers the head- 
quarters and review with them the many activities and services performed. 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR 


Raleigh Hough was “born and 
raised” in the cattle business. So 
the decisions he must make on the 
T-Box Ranch near Ft. Morgan, 
Colorado, are tempered with his 
years of experience. 

From that experience, Mr. Hough 
has learned what factors contrib- 
ute to the success of a cattleman. 


EXPERIENCE.. 


He depends on his veterinarian 
to keep disease and injury losses 
to a minimum. He’s found feed- 
ing and management knowledge 
from Purina sound and helpful. 
And he knows he can depend 
on Purina Chows to help meet 
the nutritional needs of his cattle. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


HEALTH and NUTRITION go hand in hand 
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ANTED: 


More kennel operators and dog 
trainers...to discover the nutritional 
benefits of Ken-L-Meal 


30-day test feeding will prove, be- 
yond a doubt, that Ken-L-Meal 
is tops in providing dogs with 
complete and appetizing nutri- 
tion. This is the famous 30-day 
test that professionals all over the 
country have made and praised. 


Guaranteed results! Every bag of 
Ken-L-Meal is guaranteed. If you 
are not satisfied with the way it 
improves your dogs’ health, ap- 
pearance, stamina... you get 
your money back. 


Tops in nutrition and appetite ap- 
peal! Ken-L-Meal contains all 


KEN-L-MEAL 


-——-SEND FOR FREE DETAILS!~-—— 


Ken-L- Meal, Box 5339 

Ken-L-Products Division 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 

I am interested in learning more about 
Ken-L-Meal and the 30-day feeding test and 
odor-ending benefits of Ken-L-Meal 
me have firsthand details 


Name 


Address 


the rich, life-giving proteins, min- 
erals, and other nutrients essen- 
tial to top dog health. Mixes fast 
and easy because it absorbs water 
almost instantly. Note the golden 
green tint. This is due to Nurgene 
nature’s rich combination of 
vitamins. 
Interested in control of offensive 
dog odors? If so, you will be glad 
to know that Ken-L-Meal now 
contains odor-ending chlorophy!l- 
lin. Tests show the natural breed- 
ing habits of dogs are in no way 
affected by this chlorophyllin con- 
tent. Send coupon for firsthand 
details. 


Please let 
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The Most Complete Service Depot in the Southeast for your Serums, 
Biologics, Pharmaceutics, Instruments, Laboratory Equipment, and all 
the Leading Specialties 
Southern Distributors 
for 


Haver-Glover Laboratories Armour Laboratories 
Ashe Lockhart, Inc. Ciba Pharmaceuticals 
The Corn States Serum Co. Martin Laboratories 
Arnold Laboratories C.S.C. Pharmaceuticals 
Vitamineral Products Co. RU-ZYME 
Chas. A. Pfizer Co. Goshen Laboratories 
Cutter Laboratories Bilhuber-Knoll Corp. 
R. J. Strasenburgh Co. Becton-Dickinson Co. 
Carson's Tick & Flea Powder KORE 
Carson's GAMMA RX Du Pont Sprays & Dips 
ANIMAGRAPH X-RAY KOAGAMIN 
OCUROL VETRICIN 
Lederle Laboratories POLYSON 

and many others 


(TRY US) 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES FOR GRADUATE 
= VETERINARIANS ONLY 


Call, wire or send 
your next order to 


Many 


\ 
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THE ALBANY SERUM COMPANY 
Complete Veterinary Supplies” 
AND FRONT STS. ALBANY, GEORGIA 
1210 OR 3883 4595 OR 876 
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e elthe companies listed below are on YOUR 
team... the VETERINARIAN’S Team. 


When you buy from one of these members of 
Associated Serum Producers, your money helps 
support the cause of ethical veterinary medicine. 
Each of these companies individually is committed 
to a policy of sales to veterinarians only. Each 
helps underwrite the nation-wide public relations 
campaign on behalf of the veterinary profession. 


Check the names below. Know your friends. 


Norden Laboratories The Corn States Serum Co. 
Pitman-Moore Co. Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. 
Sioux City Serum Co. Grain Belt Supply Co. 

Sioux Falls Serum Co. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
The Southwestern Serum Co. Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Allied Laboratories, Inc. Inc. 

Blue Cross Serum Co. Liberty Laboratories 

The Columbus Serum Co. Missouri Valley Serum Co. 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. The National Laboratories Corp. 


Associates 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS a 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 7 
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correction 
rumen dysfunction 


Trade Mark (Process Patent Applied For) 
1 


a dried concentration 
of natural macroflora 
obtained from run 
of normal cattle 


BOVINOC, produced from natural ingesta, 
is a complete rumen inoculum. Supplies the 
vitamins, enzymes and all strains of micro- 
flora found in the natural ramen. Provides 
a convenient and economical means of 
restoring normal rumen function and 
initiating the function in young calves. 

© Dried and standardized to a minimum 

of 1 billion culturable organisms per gram; 
guaranteed free from animal pathogens 
and toxic substances. 


Packaged in powder form (75 Gm.) 
and cap-tabs (25 Gm.). 
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If you check vitamin for vita- 
min and mineral for mineral, 
you'll find that when dogs eat 
Gro-Pup they eat better than 


people. 

Gro-Pup, you see, is 30-foods- 
in-l1. It contains 30 different 
food elements—every vitamin 
and mineral dogs are known to 
need. 


You have the word of the 
A.V.M.A. and A.A.H.A. for 
this. Their Joint Committee on 
Foods has tested Gro-Pup and 
found it complete in every way. 
Gro-Pup is the only dry dog 
food that carries their profes- 
sional O. K. 


GRO-P 


The only dry dog food officially ee 


AMERICAN 
RY MEDICAL 
approved by the American VETERINARY MEDICA 


Veterinary Medical and the ASSOCIATIONS 
American Animal Hospital Associations. APprovt? 
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these 2 sulfonamides 


are better than one in 


Merameth. 


Sodium sulfamerazine, 5% and sodium sulfamethazine, 5% 


A sterile solution, in optimum concentration, for safer injection treatment 
of bacterial infections in animals 


*MERAMETH’ provides: 
. Optimum drug concentration for intravenous 6. Marked decrease in acute and chronic toxicity, 
administration. as compared to a single sulfonamide. 
2. Acarefully prepared sterile solution. *MERAMETH’ Sterile Solution is administered by 
. Prompt therapeutic blood levels after paren- intravenous or intraperitoneal injection. It may 
teral administration. be administered also by intramammary infusion 
. Effective blood levels for 24 hours after a for treatment of mastitis 
single intravenous dose. 
. Antibacterial action equal to total concentra- Supplied in 250 and 500-cc. rubber-capped 
tion of both drugs. 


Veterinary Division X Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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long list, long time 


Penicillin is of proven value in the treatment of a long list of infectious 
diseases commonly encountered in veterinary practice, By establishing a 
depot of procaine penicillin intramuscularly, blood levels are maintamed 


another de elopme nt by | Upjohn | for the veterinarian 


Flows freely through a 19% or 20-gauge needle, 
reduces the need for frequent injections 


necds ne refrigeration, 


Fach 10 ce. vial contains 3,000,000 units of procaine penicitlin Goin peanut of with 
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Available in cartons of 9 and 25 vials 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE * Trademark, Reg. US. Pat. Of 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY KALAMAZOO. MICHIGAN 
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TOPICAL ANESTHETIC IN THE 
AC FIELD OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Penetrating prolonged action and dependable anesthesia of the mucous 
membranes are readily obtained by the topical application of Pontocaine® 
hydrochloride. 

In the veterinary field a variety of operative and nonoperative procedures 
on the eye and ear may be successfully carried out with small quontities of 
relatively weak solutions. 


EYE — removal of foreign bodies, cauterization EAR — for examination of the painful ear; 
of corneal ulcers; postoperative analgesia and extraction of hair from the hirsute ear canal; 
painful ocular inflammatory conditions. accessory treatment of painful otitis. 


HOW SUPPLIED: 


For surface anesthesia in 
ophthalmology: 

0.5 per cent solution in 
bottles of 4 oz. and 2 oz. 
0.5 percent eye ointment, 
% oz. tubes 
For surface anesthesia in 
otology: 

2 per cent solution in 
bottles of loz. and 4 oz. 


Pontocaine, trademark reg U.S. 
4 Cone jo, brond of tetrocoine 


HYDROCHLORIDE 
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SPEEDY FL-2 


for 
FAST, EFFECTIVE AUTOCLAVING 


Karly in 1951, we introduced the revolutionary FL-2 Autoclave, 
which, for the first time, reduced minutes to seconds between 
consecutive sterilizing periods, Since then, orders have far exceeded 
our steadily increasing production of the FL-2. 

Now, we are proud to present the big brother of the FL-2.. . 
the new HP-2, with a sterilizing chamber 8 inches in diameter 
that takes instruments up to 16 inches long. Like the FL-2, the 
new HP-2 generates and then stores steam under pressure in its 
outer chamber ready for instant use. To the private office it brings 
large sterilizing capacity plus speed, hospital safety, economical 
operation, and distinction, 


Ask your dealer today about Pelton HP-2. 


PELTON 
THE PELTON & CRANE CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


j To THE PELTON & CRANE CO. 


| 632 Harper, Detroit 2, Mich. — 


| Please mail me literature describing 
| the Pelton Autocloves; also free Address 
| copy of your booklet, “‘A-B-C of 
Autoclaving”, and address of nearby 
Pelton dealer. City, State 


Now: 
PELTON 

| 
— 
: 
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NEW 
for 


INTRAMUSCULAR 


broad-spectrum 
antibiotic 
therapy 


TERRAMYCIN, in this new 


dosage form, adds new 


convenience to the administration 


of this broad-spectrum 


antibiotic of choice 


in the treatment of 


infectious diseases, 


particularly in large 


animal practice. 


crystalline 

erra myc m 
INTRAMUSCULAR 
VETERINARY 


Supplied: 


vials of 100 mg. 


vials of | gram 


Prizer CO. 
ate 


TE -PARTME 
Pfizer. Chas. Phizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
ANTIBIOTIC. DIVISION 
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w 3 sulfates 


L.A MOSHER COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. aisany,ca @ MEMPHIS TENN @ miami FLA 
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KOAGAMIN, potent parenteral hemostatic 
proved in the veterinary field,’:*\* acts fast —in 
minutes. But every second counts in hemorrhage 
—keep it handy! 


KOAGAMIN acts fast by its direct action on the 
blood—unlike vitamin K, useful only in low blood 
prothrombin, and often requiring hours to take 
effect. In such cases, use both for faster control. 


KOAGAMIN* 


(AQUEOUS SOLUTION OF OXALIC AND MALONIC ACIDS) 
TO CONTROL INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL BLEEDING 


STOPS HEMORRHAGE 
IN MINUTES 


INDICATIONS 
PREOPERATIVELY. . reduces oozing during surger) 
POSTOPERATIVELY .. controls secondary bleeding 
THERAPEUTICALLY .. controls uterine bleeding, bematemests, 
epistaxis (nosebleed) in blood horses, purpura, to clear 
bloody milk in cows, etc. 


DOSAGE: 
Small Animals, '/2-3 cc.; Large Animals, 5-20 cc. 


1. Scott, M. L. Notes on a Successful Effort to Treat Horses 
Which Bleed, The Blood Horse, LXIV:1008 ( Nov.) 
1952. 

2. Blamey, E. R. Coagulation ir Seeping Hemorrhage - 
Evaluation of Koagamin, J. Am. Vet. M. A. 119:291, 
1951. 

3. Klausman, B. S. The Use of a New Chemotherapeutic 
Agent to Arrest Bleeding in Animals, Vet. Med. XLVI: 
282 (July) 1951. 


“Keep a vial where you can lay your hands on it. . 


AVAILABLE to Graduate Veterinarians in 20 cc. dia- 
phragm-capped vials at Veterinary Supply Houses 

$4.50 per vial—discounts on 6's and 12's to the Veteri- 
narian. Write direct for literature. 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR VETERINARY SUPPLY HOUSE 


CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY: AUSTIN LABORATORIES LIMITED, GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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Healthy swine vacci- 
nated with M-LV and anti-hog- 
cholera serum, in controlled 
experiments, were resistant to 
challenge with virulent virus 


25 months later. | 
FORT DODGE 


(Porcine Origin — Vacuum Dried). M-L-V is produced 
exclusively by Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 
Fort Dodge, lowa. U. S. Patent No. 2,594,180. 
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The Role of Trichomonads in Atrophic Rhinitis of Swine 


LLOYD A. SPINDLER, Sc.D.; DOYS A. SHORB, Sc.D.; C. H. HILL, A.B. 


ATROPHIC RHINITIS of swine is characterized 
at necropsy by a more or less extensive 
atrophy of the nasal turbinate bones; in 
pronounced cases, they may be so shrunken 
as to be almost completely absent. Symp- 
toms considered pathognomonic of the dis- 
“ase relate to the destruction of the turbi- 
nate bones and include epistaxis, a mucoid 
discharge from the nose, labored breathing, 
and sneezing.’ In addition, unthriftiness 
and retardation of growth have been re- 
ported,’ and death is said to occur in 
severe Cases. 

Since about 1944, atrophic rhinitis has spread 
throughout many of the swine-raising areas of the 
United States and Canada.*" Its economic import- 
ance is indicated by reports of losses as high as 
200 head in a single herd,’ and of hog raisers 
being forced out of business as a result of ravages 
of the disease.°" In spite of the indicated preval- 
ence and importance of atrophic rhinitis, its 
etiological agent is unknown. Whereas the char- 
acteristic atrophy of the nasal turbinate bones has 
been produced in young pigs by intranasal instilla- 
tions of unfiltered, uncentrifuged washings pre- 
pared from the nasal cavity of swine slaughtered 
during the early clinical stages of the disease, ™ 
supernatant fluids from centrifuged washings and 
“Seitz” filtrates of washings have proved ineffec- 
tive." Furthermore, various species of aérobic 
bacteria cultured from the nasal cavity of rhinitic 
swine have failed to produce the disease when in- 
stilled into the nasal cavity of susceptible pigs.’ ” 


It is considered that the above-mentioned facts 
constitute strong presumptive evidence that the 
etiological agent of swine atrophic rhinitis is 


neither a bacterium nor a filterable virus. 
Recently, trichomonad flagellates were found in 


From the Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 


Washington, D. C. 
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the nasal cavity of pigs affected with atrophic 
rhinitis’; the organism occurred in 80 per cent 
of the affected pigs and were found in only 2.8 
per cent of the unaffected ones examined. The fol- 
lowing facts relative to trichomonads in general 
indicate that this organism may fit in well with 
the observed characteristics of the potential causi- 
tive agent of atrophic rhinitis: (1) Trichomonads, 
due to their activity, are capable of remaining in 
suspension in a liquid medium for some time, but 
their weight and size are such that they can easily 
be removed therefrom by centrifugation and by 
filtration through a Seitz filter. (2) Although the 
common trichomonad of swine is normally a para- 
site of the alimentary tract, the organism apparent- 
ly is capable of surviving in other locations in the 
body of the host. For example, Heener and Ali- 
cata” found them in swellings on the jaws of a 
pig in Hawaii; although these investigators noted 
a discharge from the nose of the animal in ques 
tion and occasional sneezing, they failed two ascer- 
tain whether the flagellates were present in its 
nasal cavity. (4) It is known that at least some 
species of trichomonads possess tissue-destroying 
powers. For example, Hogue’ observed that 
Trichomonas foetus of caule and Trichomonas 
vaginalis of man in cultures of epitheleal tissue 
cells produced toxins that damaged the cells. Fur- 
thermore, the destructive effect of T. foetus on the 
developing bovine embryo is well known. 
Recently, a survey at Beltsville, Md., of the 
occurrence of trichomonads in the nasal cavity of 
swine from a herd in which atrophic rhinitis had 
become established, provided an opportunity to 
investigate the role of this protozoan in the pro 
duction of the disease. The investigation, the de- 
tails of which are reported in this paper, was 
designed to ascertain whether atrophic rhinitis can 
be produced in young pigs by intranasal instilla- 
tions of (1) physiological saline washings of the 
nasal cavity of rhinitic and nonrhinitic swine, with 
and without trichomonads; (2) the washings after 
the contained trichomonads had been destroyed; 
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(3) saline washings from the nasal cavity of non- 
rhinitic, trichomonad-free (normal) swine; and 
(4) a saline suspension of trichomonads collected 
from the cecum of a nonrhinitic pig. It was be- 
lieved that such an investigation would serve to 
elucidate the role of trichomonads in the produc- 
tion of this disease. The investigation was carried 
out during the period from June to October, 1952, 
at the field station of the Zodlogical Division, 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Three experiments were carried out. Each in- 
volved a single litter of unweaned pigs some of 
which served as test animals, others as controls. 
The design of the experiments is shown in detail 
in table 1. Facts relative to the origin of the ex- 
perimental animals and the conditions under which 
they were maintained, sources of infectious ma- 
terial for infecting the test animals and the 
methods of their preparation and administration, 
the technique of autopsy, and other pertinent in- 
formation not contained in the table are summar- 
ized below. 

Experimental Animals,—The pigs utilized in the 
investigation herein described were 5 to 23 days 
old at the beginning and were from the herd of 
the Zoological Division in which atrophic rhinitis 
is not known to exist. Furthermore, trichomonads 
have been found only occasionally in the intestines 
of pigs native to that herd during the eighteen 
years it has been in existence. The litters involved 
were farrowed and maintained in concrete-floored 
pens under a regimen of sanitation found effective 
in raising pigs free of intestinal helminths.” At 
the beginning of the investigation, the sanitary 
measures commonly employed were supplemented 
by daily chemical sterilization of the pens in which 
the experimental litters were kept. Each day, after 
the pens were cleaned and washed with hot water, 
the floors and walls were wet down with liberal 
quantities of a strong cresol disinfectant; after 
about an hour, the disinfectant was washed off by 
means of a stream of hot water from a hose. 

Sources of Infectious Material_—As the animals 
of the affected herd were slaughtered, the snouts 
were cut transversely at two levels to expose the 
nasal cavity. Scrapings from three to five loca- 
tions on the turbinate bones and walls of the 
cavity, including the septum, were examined micro- 
scopically for trichomonads. On the basis of these 
examinations and the postmortem diagnosis as 
regards atrophic rhinitis, the snouts were classified 
into 4 categories, namely (1) rhinitic, trichomon- 
ads present; (2) rhinitic, trichomonads not 
found; (4) nonrhinitic, trichomonads present; and 
(4) nonrhinitic, trichomonads not found. 

The turbinate bones, the septum, and walls of 
the nasal cavity of six to eight snouts in each cate- 
gory were carefully scraped and the scrapings, in- 
cluding the accumulated mucoid discharge, were 
suspended in about 200 cc. of physiological saline 
in stoppered flasks. The flasks were shaken vigor- 
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ously at intervals during a period of about an 
hour to free from the host tissues any trichomon- 
ads that might be present. Each suspension was 
then strained through coarse cheesecloth to re- 
move the larger particles of host tissue and mucus 
which were discarded. Samples of the liquid re- 
maining, herein called washings, were then ex- 
amined microscopically for trichomonads. Large 
numbers of the flagellates were seen in samples of 
those washings prepared from the nasal cavity of 
animals known to harbor them. None was found 
in several samples taken from the flask of wash- 
ings prepared from the nasal cavity of rhinitic 
animals where trichomonads had not been found 
by preliminary examination of scrapings. None 
was found in the flask of washings prepared from 
the nasal cavity of nonrhinitic swine in which 
trichomonads had not been found by the prelim- 
inary microscopic examinations. Large numbers of 
bacteria and some fungi were present in all the 
flasks. 

The suspension of trichomonads from the ali- 
mentary tract of a nonrhinitic pig was prepared by 
scraping the mucosa of the cecum near the ileo- 
cecal valve where the flagellates were congregated 
in large numbers. The scrapings were suspended 
in physiological saline, shaken at intervals for 
about one hour, and the coarse pieces of host 
tissue removed by straining the saline through 
coarse cheesecloth. The liquid remaining, also 
called washings, contained large numbers of active 
trichomonads and _ bacteria. 

Design of Experiments and Techniques of Infec- 
tions.—The design of the experiments is shown in 
table 1. In general, in experiment 1, 3 of the 
pigs were given intranasal instillations of wash- 
ings containing trichomonads, prepared from the 
nasal cavity of rhinitic and nonrhinitic swine; 2 
were inoculated with washings prepared from the 
nasal cavity of rhinitic swine in which trichomon- 
ads were not found by the microscopic examina- 
tions; 1 was inoculated with washings not known 
to contain trichomonads, prepared from the nasal 
cavity of nonrhinitic (normal) swine; 2 others 
were given intranasal instillations of physiological 
saline without trichomonads and served, therefore, 
as controls. As a further control, a weaned pig 
of another litter 6 weeks old was introduced into 
the test litter and given no instillations of any 
kind; the pig in question served as a contact con- 
trol. 

At the completion of the series of inoculations, 
75 cc. of nutrient broth were added to each flask 
of washings to aid survival of the contained bac- 
teria and fungi. The flasks were then stored at 
refrigerator temperature for thirty days to permit 
any trichomonads remaining therein to die. At 
conclusion of the storage period, microscopic ex- 
amination of a number of samples from each flask 
failed to reveal the presence of trichomonads; it 
was, therefore, considered that the washings were 
free of the flagellates. A heavy growth of bacteria 
and some fungi were present in each flask. 
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Experiment 2 was carried out by giving to the 
5 pigs selected to serve as test animals a series 
of inoculations of the previously stored washings; 
2 were given inoculations of physiological saline 
without trichomonads and served, therefore, as 
controls. 

In experiment 3, 2 pigs were inoculated intra- 
nasally with the suspension of trichomonads pre- 
pared from the cecum of a nonrhinitic pig; 2 
others were given inoculations of physiological 
saline without trichomonads, as controls. 

For instillation of the infectious material, or 
saline, each pig was held in a vertical position 
with the head uppermost, and 3 to 5 cc. of the 
appropriate material slowly introduced into the 
right nostril by means of a pipette. In each 
experiment, a total of eight instillations was given 
during a period of two weeks. In experiments 1 


and 3, the first instillation was given within 
two hours after preparation of the washings. 
Between instillations, the flasks containing the 


washings were stored at refrigerator temperature. 

Since the test and control pigs of all three ex- 
periments, except the contact control aforemen- 
tioned, were unweaned, it was necessary to permit 
them to remain with the sows. In order to mini- 
mize chances of the pigs carrying infectious ma- 
terial into the pens, the pigs were isolated in 
separate cages for three hours following each in- 
stillation. In order that there would be no differ- 
ence between the treatment of the test and control 
pigs, the latter were also isolated after receiving 
their instillations of physiological saline. At the 
termination of the three-hour isolation period, the 
pigs were returned to the pens with the sows. 

Technique of Autopsy.The pigs were first 
stunned by a blow on the head. The jugular vein 
was then severed and the animal held in an almost 
vertical position with the head uppermost while 
bleeding in order to prevent seepage of blood into 
the nasal cavity. After the pigs had died, the snout 
was cut transversely in two locations, one at a 
point where the canine tooth is inserted, and one 
in line with the inner canthus of the eye. This 
exposed in cross section the turbinates and nasal 
septum, as well as the cribiform plate and por- 
tions of the frontal and maxillary sinuses. The 
snouts were then classified as rhinitic or nonrhi- 
nitic on the basis of the condition of the turbinate 
bones; those that were hard and unshrunken were 
classified as nonrhinitic; those that were atrophied 
were classified as rhinitic. 

Scrapings were made from the turbinates and 
walls of the nasal cavity, including the septum, 
transferred to physiological saline on slides, and 
examined microscopically for trichomonads. If 
the flagellates were not found in five preparations, 
saline was introduced into the whorls of the tur- 
binates by means of a capillary pipette, aspirated, 
and examined. In addition, the walls of the nasal 
cavity and the convex surfaces of the turbinates 


were washed by means of a stream of saline under 
moderate pressure from a pipette; the washings 
were collected and examined. 
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Fig. I—Transverse sections of the nasal cavity of a 

pig inoculated intranasally with washings containing 

trichomonads from the nasal cavity of rhinitic swine, 

showing atrophy of turbinate bones at level of (1) 

the canine tooth, and (2) the inner canthus of the 

eye. A massive infestation of trichomonads was pres- 
ent throughout the nasal cavity. 


Fig. 2—Showing atrophy of nasal turbinate bones at 

level of (1) the canine tooth, and (2) the inner can- 

thus of the eye of a pig that received intranasal 

inoculations of washings containing trichomonads 

from the nasal cavity of nonrhinitic swine. A massive 

infestation of trichomonads was present throughout 
the nasal cavity. 


EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 

The findings are set forth in detail in 
table 1. It is considered desirable, however, 
to summarize in a general way the more 
outstanding features of the data pertaining 
to each experiment. 


Fig. 3—Showing atrophy of nasal turbinate bones of 
a pig that received intranasal instillations of washings 
from the nasal cavity of rhinitic swine in which tricho- 
monads were not demonstrated by microscopic exami- 


nation of scrapings. A moderate infestation of tri- 
chomonads was present in the nasal cavity. 
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Fig. 4—Showing atrophy of nasal turbinate bones at 
level of (1) the canine tooth, and (2) the inner can- 
thus of the eye of a pig that received intranasal in- 
oculations of a suspension of trichomonads from the 
cecum of a nonrhinitic pig. A massive infestation of 
trichomonads was present throughout the nasal cavity. 


Experiment 1.—(a) The nasal turbinate 
bones of 2 pigs that received intranasal 
instillations of washings prepared from the 
nasal cavity of rhinitic swine shown by 
microscopic examination to harbor tricho- 
monads were atrophic at necropsy twenty- 
four and thirty days, respectively, after the 
first instillation of the inoculum, The 
shrunken condition of the turbinate bones 
of 1 of the affected pigs is shown in figure 
1. Massive infestations of trichomonads 
were present in the nasal cavity, the stom- 
ach, the small and large intestines, and the 
cecum of 1 of the pigs; the gastrointestinal 
tract of the other was not examined. 

b) The nasal turbinate bones of a pig 
that received intranasal instillations of 
washings containing trichomonads pre- 
pared from the nasal cavity of nonrhinitic 
swine were also atrophic at necropsy fifty- 
eight days after the first inoculation (fig. 
2). Many trichomonads were present in 
the nasal cavity of this animal and through- 
out the gastrointestinal tract. 

c) In the case of 2 pigs given intranasal 
instillations of washings from the nasal 
‘“avity of rhinitic swine in which tricho- 
monads were not found by preliminary mi- 
croscopic examinations of scrapings and 
washings, the turbinate bones were some- 


Fig. 5—Showing condition of nasal turbinate bones 
of a nonrhinic, trichomonad-free (control) pig. 
Sections at level of (1) the canine tooth, and (2) 
the inner canthus of the eye. 
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what atrophied at necropsy thirty-five and 
thirty-six days, respectively, after the first 
inoculation of morbid material; the 
shrunken condition of the turbinate bones 
of 1 of the pigs is shown in figure 3. Tricho- 
monads were present in the nasal cavity 
and posterior portion of the alimentary 
tract of each pig, although the numbers in 
each case were much smaller than in the 
pigs aforementioned, The atrophied condi- 
tion of the nasal turbinate bones and the 
concomitant infestation of trichomonads in 
the nasal cavity, as well as throughout the 
gastrointestinal tract, of the pigs in ques- 
tion indicates that trichomonads were orig- 
inally present in the washings, although in 
numbers too small to be detected by the 
microscopic examinations. Presumably, the 
flagellates, in spite of their small numbers, 
were able to become established in the nasal 
cavity, multiply, and bring about atrophy 
of the turbinate bones. 

d) A pig that received intranasal instil- 
lations of washings prepared from the 
nasal cavity of nonrhinitic, trichomonad- 
free (normal) swine was unaffected, the 
turbinate bones being hard and unshrunken 
at necropsy, similar to those shown in 
figure 5. 

e) No evidence of an atrophic rhinitis 
was seen in the case of 2 control pigs given 
intranasal instillations of physiological 
saline without trichomonads and the one 
contact control; trichmonads were not 
found in either the nasal cavity or in the 
gastrointestinal tract of these 3 pigs. 

Experiment 2.—As stated previously, the 
test animals of this experiment were given 
intranasal instillations of that portion of 
the washings that remained from experi- 
ment 1 after they had been stored thirty 
days to insure death of the contained tri- 
chomonads. Atrophic rhinitis was not ob- 
served in any of the 5 inoculated pigs or in 
the 2 controls, and trichomonads were not 
found either in the nasal cavity or in the 
gastrointestinal tract of any of the animals 
involved. 

Exrperiment 3.—The test pigs of this ex- 
periment were given intranasal instillations 
of a suspension of trichomonads obtained 
from the cecum of a nonrhinitic pig. At 
autopsy, fourteen and seventeen days, re- 
spectively, after the first inoculation, the 
turbinate bones of the test pigs were 
atrophied (fig. 4) and trichomonads were 
present in large numbers in the nasal cavity 
and throughout the entire gastrointestinal 
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Materials used for 
inoculauon and condiuion 
as regards trichomonads 


Washings from nasal 
cavity of rhinitic 
swine containing 
trichomonads 


Washings from nasal 
cavity of nonrhinitic 
swine containing 
trichomonads 

Washings from nasal 
cavity rhinitic swine, 
trichomonads not found 
by preliminary 
microscopic examination 
of scrapings and of 
the washings 


Washings from nasal 
cavity of nonrhinitic 
(normal) swine, 
trichomonads not 
found 

Physiological saline 
without trichomonads 
(controls) 


No inoculations of any 
kind (contact control) 


Washings from nasal 
cavity of rhinitic 
swine, stored thirty 
days; washings positive 
for trichomonads before 
SMorage, negative after 
storage 


Washings from nasal 
cavity of rhinitic swine, 
stored thirty days; 
trichomonads not found 
in scrapings from nasal 
cavity or in washings 
either before or after 
storage 

Washings from nasal 
cavity nonrhinitic swine 
stored thirty days; 
washings positive for 
trichomonads before 
storage, negative 
afterward 

Physiological saline 
without trichomonads 
(controls) 


° Physiological saline 
suspension of 
trichomonads from the 
cecum of a nonrhinitic 


PR 


Physiological saline 
without trichomonads 
(controls) 


Infection data 


number (days) (No.) 


tw 


tw 


és 


Condition of nasal 
turbinate bones 


EXPERIMENT 


Atrophied; ventrals of 
side most affected 
Atrophied; ventrals of 


side most affected 


Atrophied; ventrals of 
side most affected 


Atrophied; ventrals ot 
side most affected 
Atrophned; ventrals of 


side most affected 


Normal; no change 
; 


Normal; no change 
Normal; no change 


Normal; no change 


EXPERIMENT 2 


Normal; no change 
Normal; no change 


Normal; no change 


Normal; no change 


Normal; no change 
Normal; no change 


EXPERIMENT 


Atrophied; ventrals of right 


side most affected 


Atrophied; ventrals of right 


side most affected 


Normal; no change 


Normal; no change 


TABLE !—Summarizing Data from Experiments on Transmission of Atrophic Rhinitis of Swine by 
Intranasal instillation of Trichomonad Flagellates 


Trchomonads 


In In 


stomach cecum 


Many Many 


Not examined 


Many Many 


None found A few 


None found A tew 


Not tound Not found 
Not found Not found 
Not found Not found 


Not found Not tound 


None found None found 


None found None 


None found None found 


None found None found 


None found None 


None found None found 


Many Many 


Many Many 


None found None found 


None found None 


Necropsy data 
Expermmental 
Days 
after 
Age at first 
Desig- begin- inoc- ee 
nation ning ulation In nasal 
cavity 
3822380 right Many 
388 22 24 right Many 
383 26 35 right A few 
386 23 36 right A few ee ae 
385 23 39 Not tound 
387 22 25 Not found oo 
384 22 58 Not found i 
491 7 40 None found tound 
392 7 24 None found 
494 7 23 Noor fond 
395 None found found 
39% 7 None foun’ 
410 5 None found 
at 5 17 None found found 
- 
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tract. Neither of the controls given intra- 
nasal instillations of saline without tricho- 
monads was affected (fig. 5), and tricho- 
monads were not found in the nasal cavity 
or gastrointestinal tract. 

It is noteworthy that atrophy of the 
turbinate bones of pigs that received intra- 
nasal instillations of trichomonads was ob- 
served as early as two weeks (experiment 
3) after the first inoculation. This fact 
substantiates the observations of earlier in- 
vestigators that progression of the disease, 
atrophic rhinitis, is very rapid following 
introduction of infective material into the 
nasal cavity of susceptible pigs. It is also 
noteworthy that while turbinate bones of 
the right side, the side into which the tri- 
chomonads were introduced, were most af- 
fected, the turbinates of the left side were 
involved also and trichomonads were pres- 
ent therein. Presumably, during the course 
of the infection, the parasites were able to 
spread from the right side to the left and 
bring about, or assist in bringing about, 
atrophy of the turbinate bones. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is considered that the data presented 
in this paper constitute presumptive evi- 
dence of an etiological relationship between 
trichomonads and rhinitis of swine. The 
main features of the data on which this 
conclusion is based are briefly as follows: 

1) Pigs that received intranasal instilla- 
tions of physiological saline containing tri- 
chomonads, irrespective of whether the or- 
ganisms were procured from the nasal 
cavity of (a) rhinitic swine, (b) nonrhinitic 
swine, or (c) from the alimentary tract of 
a nonrhinitie pig, developed rhinitis charac- 
terized by atrophy of the nasal turbinate 
bones, and trichomonads were found in the 
nasal cavity and in the gastrointestinal 
tract. 

2) Pigs that received intranasal instilla- 
tions of the washing after death of the 
contained trichomonads did not become 
rhinitic, the turbinate bones were normal 
at necropsy, and trichomonads were not 
found in either the nasal cavity or in the 
stomach and intestine. 

3) Control pigs (those given intranasal 
instillations of physiological saline without 
trichomonads, and a contact control of ex- 
periment 1), kept in the same pens with the 
inoculated pigs, did not develop rhinitis, 
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and trichomonads were not found in the 
nasal cavity or in the alimentary tract. 

It is realized that the experiments as 
designed do not entirely preclude the possi- 
bility that bacteria or fungi may in some 
way have been involved in the production 
of the lesions observed in the affected pigs, 
since no attempt was made to remove them 
from the washings. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the role of bacteria and/or fungi, 
if they did play a part, may have been a 
minor one for the following reasons: 

1) It has been reported’'® that aérobic 
bacteria cultured from the nasal cavity of 
rhinitic swine have failed to produce an 
atrophic rhinitis when introduced into the 
nasal cavity of susceptible pigs. 

2) In experiment 2, which involved in- 
tranasal instillations of washings after 
they had been freed of trichomonads, none 
of the pigs developed rhinitis and atrophy 
of the turbinate bones was not observed, 
although a heavy growth of bacteria and 
fungi was present in the inoculum when 
administered. It is also realized that this 
fact does not preclude the possibility that 
some particular species of bacteria had 
been present in the washings during the 
time the inoculations of experiment 1 were 
being carried out and that the organism 
died during storage of the washings. As 
stated previously, however, at the begin- 
ning of the storage period referred to, nu- 
trient broth was added to each of the flasks 
to aid survival of the bacteria and fungi. 

3) In experiment 3, which involved in- 
troduction of intestinal trichomonads into 
the nasal cavity of pigs, the turbinate bones 
of the inoculated pigs were atrophic at 
necropsy. As stated previously, the tricho- 
monads utilized had been procured from 
the cecum of a nonrhinitic pig. It is con- 
sidered unlikely that bacteria capable of 
producing an atrophic rhinitis would be 
present in the cecum of a nonrhinitic ani- 
mal since introduction of feces of rhinitic 
swine into the nasal cavity of susceptible 
pigs has failed to produce the disease.’ 

4) Subsequent to completion of experi- 
ments reported in this paper, fungi from 
the nasal cavity of rhinitic pigs, also in- 
fested with trichomonads, were cultured on 
a variety of mediums. The growth was 
harvested, suspended in physiological saline 
and introduced into the nasal cavity of a 
21-day-old pig. At autopsy twenty-four 
days later, no abnormalities of the turbi- 
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nate bones were observed and trichomonads 
were not found in either the nasal cavity or 
in the gastrointestinal tract. 

In connection with the infestations of 
trichomonads found at necrospy in the gas- 
trointestinal tract of the experimental pigs 
affected with atrophic rhinitis, it is con- 
sidered that a few of the organisms prob- 
ably were swallowed at the time the wash- 
ings containing them were introduced into 
the noses of the animals in question. It 
was observed that, as the washings were 
introduced into the nostril, the pigs cus- 
tomarily swallowed some, probably setting 
up an infection of the flagellates in the 
stomach, from which location the organisms 
spread to the intestines and cecum. 
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ATROPHIC RHINITIS OF SWINE 


The Score on Vesicular Exanthema 

On Jan. 26, 1953, vesicular exanthema was re- 
ported present in ten states and eliminated in 24 
States. 

Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island in the Northeast 
and Michigan, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Cali- 
fornia are the states affected. 

However, reports indicate that hogs are arriving 
at various shipping terminals showing signs of 
having, or of having recovered from, the disease. 

Many of these shipments originate in states 
supposedly free of the disease. It is possible 
that the infection is contracted en route from in- 
fected yards or stock cars. In any event, more 
stringent control and elimination methods are 
necessary. 

The summary on the questionnaire to the 48 
state sanitary officials shows that while 11 are 
making some attempt to curb the feeding of 
garbage, seven of the 11 states are seeking further 
legislation to strengthen their laws. 

Fifteen states have laws under which garbage 
feeding might be controlled. However, 32 states 
are positively seeking new legislation and five 
others are considering seeking it. Of the remain- 
ing 11 states, nine think their present legislation 
may be sufficient and only two seem indifferent 
to legislation. 

President-Elect James A. McCallam, and Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary C. D. Van Houweling 
conferred with the chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the administrators of the Agricultural 
Research Administration, and Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Earl D. Coke recently in the in- 
terest of stimulating more effective control of 
V. E. and the entire garbage-feeding enterprize. 

To strengthen their hand the BAI, in addition 
to the regulations already in force, is recommend- 
ing the following: 


Licensing of all commercial garbage-feeding estab- 
lishments, with license subject to cancellation if 
requirements are violated. Routine inspection of 
all commercial garbage-feeding plants. 

When moving hogs from garbage-feeding plants, 
health certificates must accompany hogs, such 
certificates to authorize the slaughter of swine 
without processing requirements. 

When moving hogs from plants feeding uncooked 
garbage, health certificates must accompany swine. 
These hogs are to be moved in sealed cars and 
processed as though they had been exposed to 
vesicular exanthema. 

Federal quarantine to prohibit interstate move 
ment of swine and pork products from affected 
states unless infected and exposed animals are in 
strict quarantine and slaughtered expeditiously 
with proper processing. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Method for Treatment of Fractures of the Femoral Neck 
in the Dog. |. An Experimental Study 


WESLEY D. ANDERSON, D.V.M.; CARL F. SCHLOTTHAUER, D.V.M.; 
JOSEPH M. JANES, M.D. 


ALTHOUGH THE incidence of fractures 
which involve the neck of the femur in the 
dog is not high, difficulty usually is en- 
countered in obtaining satisfactory results 
in the treatment of the condition.’ 

In man, fracture of the neck of the 
femur has been treated by a variety of 
methods, At present, however, internal 
fixation with the employment of metal pins 
or screws has become generally accepted as 
the treatment of choice.’ 

In the present study, two methods of in- 
ternal fixation were used. In one group of 
dogs, a single Kirschner stainless steel wire 
3/32 inch in diameter was used, and in 
another group of dogs three wires of 
smaller diameter, 1/16 inch, were used to 
immobilize the two fragments. Three nor- 
mal dogs weighing 13.5 to 17.4 kg. and 
approximately 9 months old, and 1 normal 
adult dog weighing 24 kg., were used. 


OPERATIVE TECH NIQUE 


With the dog under the influence of ether 
anesthesia, and in lateral recumbency, an 
incision was made extending from the right 
tuber coxae ventrocaudad to the junction 
of the proximal and middle third parts of 
the femur. The coxofemoral joint was ex- 
posed by separation of the fibers of the 
middle and deep gluteal muscles (fig. 1). 
The joint capsule was incised transversely 
and a fracture separation of the canital 
femoral epiphysis was made experimentally 
with a mallet and osteotome. This experi- 
mentally produced fracture was repaired by 
internal fixation as follows. 


From the Division of Experimental Medicine, Mayo 
Foundation, University of Minnesota (Anderson and 
Schlotthauer), and the Section of Orthopedic Surgery. 
Mayo Clinic (Janes), Rochester, Minn. 


Rochester, Minnesota 
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The area immediately distal to the 
greater trochanter was exposed for inser- 
tion of the Kirschner wires. To facilitate 
insertion of the wires, a hole was made 
with a drill point partially through the 
cortex of the bone. This drill point was 
the same diameter as that of the wires 
used. With the bone fragments held in 
apposition and with the use of a sterile 
stainless steel ruler, the distance from the 
drill hole to a point approximately 0.5 cm. 
below the uppermost surface of the head of 
the femur was determined. The ruler was 
inserted into the cavity of the joint through 
the incision made in the capsule. This 
measurement was used as an estimate of 
the distance that the Kirschner wire would 
have to pass through the neck of the femur 
to fully impale the proximal fragment of 
bone. Then, the two fragments being held 
in apposition to fix the fracture, a Kirsch- 
ner wire with cross markings at intervals 
of 1 cm. was passed through the drill hole 
and was drilled through the neck of the 
femur into the femoral head. 

In 2 dogs, a single wire of 1/16 inch 
diameter was used for internal fixation and 
in 2 other dogs three wires were used (fig. 
2 aandb). It was not possible to obtain 
roentgenological confirmation of the pesi- 
tion of the wires within the bone before 
the incision was closed, but by estimating 
beforehand the distance that the wire must 
pass to pronerly impale the head of the 
femur, and taking care that the wire did 
not go through the articular surface of the 
femoral head, adequate internal fixation 
was easily obtained by this method. The 
sansule of the ioint was sutured with No. 
000 medium chromic surgical gut and the 
fibers of the deep and medial luteal 
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muscles also were brought into apposition 
with gut sutures. The superficial fascia 
was sutured to obliterate dead space, and 
the incision in the skin was closed with 
silk. No external fixation was used to im- 
mobilize the affected limb after the opera- 
tion, and in three or four weeks all dogs 
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Gluteus 
oprofundus., 
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had regained complete use of their limbs. 

When internal fixation is used in this 
manner, removal of the stainless steel wires 
is optional; however, should any irritation 
develop at or around the site of insertion 
or should lameness develop, removal of the 
wires is suggested. 
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Fig. |—Surgical exposure of the coxofemoral joint obtained by separation of the fibers of the 


middle and deep gluteal muscles. 


The technique of placing drill holes for Kirschner wires is seen 


at the right; in this instance three wires are used. 
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Fig. 2(a)—Internal fixation achieved with a single 
Kirschner wire 1/16 inch in diameter; (b) internal 
fixation in which three wires were used. 


SUM MARY 


A method for the internal fixation of 
fractures involving the neck of the femur 
in dogs is described and illustrated. Al- 
though the method described is used for 
intracapsular fractures of the femoral neck, 
it would also be applicable for some types 
of trochanteric fractures of the femur. 
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Sterility in Heifers Born Twins 
with Bulls 


It is believed that the reason for so many 
heifers, co-twins with bulls, being sterile is 
that they are on a common circulation de- 
veloped early in the fetal stage and that the 
blood of the two fetuses becomes mixed. 
Cells, including the ancestors to the 
erythrocyte-forming tissues, could migrate 
from one twin to the other. When this 
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communal circulation did not develop, the 
heifer calf would be normal and fertile. 

At the University of Wisconsin, 74 pairs 
of such twins were studied. Of these, only 
8 heifers had independent circulations. 
Each of these conceived normally. The 
others proved to be sterile-——J, Anim. Sci., 
Nov., 1952. 


Induction of Estrus in Ewes 

During the nonbreeding season, eight 
groups of 9 ewes each were variously 
treated with progesterone and pregnant 
mare serum at the University of Kentucky. 
Control ewes neither came in heat nor 
ovulated. The treated ewes which came in 
heat were bred and slaughtered three days 
later. Those which did not come in heat 
were slaughtered ten days after treatment 
started. 

Of the ewes given pregnant mare serum 
alone, none developed estrus but all had 
ovulated. Four of the 9 given progesterone 
developed estrus and ovulated. All of the 9 
ewes which received five injections of pro- 
gesterone at three-day intervals, then an 
injection of pregnant mare serum, devel- 
oped estrus and ovulated. Those receiving 
fewer than five injections of progesterone, 
plus pregnant mare serum, had ovulated 
but some in each group had not shown 
estrus. Forty-nine per cent of the ova in 
all groups had been fertilized.—J. Anim. 
Sci., Nov., 1952. 


Hormones for Breeding Ewes 

Kansas State College reports that experi- 
ments in 1,400 ewes of different ages and 
breeds indicated that the use of three dif- 
ferent hormones usually failed to produce 
an earlier or more uniform lamb crop. A 
gonadotropic hormone, from dried sheep’s 
pituitary gland, produced estrus in only a 
small percentage of the ewes injected, but 
most of these ewes conceived at this heat 
period. 

Two estrogenic hormones, one synthetic 
and the other from pregnancy urine, gen- 
erally produced estrous periods but most of 
the ewes did not become pregnant from 
service at that period. One of the hormones 
apparently interfered with the normal re- 
productive activities and produced a later 
and less uniform lamb crop.—J. Anim. 
Sci., Nov., 1952. 
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RECENTLY, a new thiobarbiturate, surital 
sodium,* has been offered for limited clini- 
cal trial. Clinical reports have shown surital 
sodium to be an excellent anesthetic for 
operations of short duration in dogs. Its 
anesthesia is smooth and relatively free 
from excitement and irritability.’*>) When 
injected intravenously at hourly intervals, 
surital sodium was demonstrated to be less 
cumulative than either pentothal or sodium 
5-ethyl-5-isoamyl-2-thiobarbiturate.* Surital 
sodium tested in dogs showed 1.5 times the 
potency of pentothal and 1.7 times the 
duration of action.» No damage to the 
liver or kidneys was found in dogs after 
many injections of surital sodium.® 

It was the purpose of these trials in dogs 
to add further information on the dosage, 
the toxic limits, and on counteractive 
measures to overdosage of surital sodium. 


PROCEDURE 

The surital sodium was used in a 2-per cent 
solution by adding 50 cc. of sterile, distilled water 
to the 1-Gm. vial. To produce anesthesia, intra- 
venous injection was made slowly until the palpe- 
bral reflex was gone and there was little pedal 
reflex remaining. 

Two male Shepherd dogs were anesthetized 
daily for eleven days to determine the effects of 
prolonged usage. Surital sodium anesthesia was 
also used for restraining dogs for blood donations 
by cardiac puncture. 

Larger doses of surital sodium were given to 
determine the toxic limits. First the anesthetic 
level was reached as described. One minute was 
allowed for the drug to reach all parts of the 
circulatory system and then an additional dose 
was given intravenously. The total dose, which 
included the anesthetic dose, was in each case an 
arbitrarily set multiple of the anesthetic dose. If 
the dog was not breathing after a three-minute 
observation period, stimulatory measures  con- 
sisting of artificial respiration and / to 1 cc. of 
metrazol intravenously were used. Almost all 
the dogs were subjected to euthanasia before they 
completely recovered from anesthesia. 


Dr. Borg is a g 1 practitioner in Asheville, N 
Car. 

These studies were conducted at Skyland Animal Hos- 
pital, West Asheville, N. Car. 

*Product of Parke, Davis & Co., Raritan, N. J. 


Dosage Studies of Surital Sodium in Dogs 


ROBERT F. BORGMAN D.V.M., M.S. 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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RESULTS 

A total of 44 dogs were anesthetized; the 
average dose necessary for anesthesia was 
8.3 mg. of surital sodium per pound of body 


weight. Of the 2 dogs anesthetized daily, 
TABLE !—Results of Surital Sodium Anesthesia in 
Blood Donations® 
Amount 
Dosage We. Age of blood 
(mg. Ib.) Breed (ib.) (yr.) = taken Results 
10.7 Shepherd 28 2 500 cc. Awake in 30 min. 
4.9 Shepherd 70 1 500 cc. Awake in 10 min. 
9.4 Pict Bull 32 1 750 cc. Awake in 14 he. 
6.6 Boxer Su i S00 cc. Awake in 30 min 


*All dogs in this experiment were females. 


1 weighed 211% lb. and average 8.4 mg./Ib. 
of body weight, and the other weighed 91% 
lb. and averaged 9.7 mg./lb. Both dogs 
were about 1 year old. The dose needed 
for anesthesia did not tend to increase or 
decrease during the eleven-day period. They 
remained anesthetized twenty to forty-five 
minutes and this also did not vary during 
the trial period. After seven days, both 
dogs lost their appetites, became nervous, 
and began to lose weight. They recovered 
within a day after the trial was terminated. 

Surital sodium anesthesia worked well 
for restraining dogs for blood donations by 
vardiac puncture, The results are shown 
in table 1. 

The results of trial toxic doses of the 
drug are outlined in table 2. This data, on 
toxic doses, when computed in terms of the 
average dose per pound of body weight 
indicate that the 9 dogs which survived the 
toxic dose without stimulation averaged 
17.5 mg./lb. of body weight of surital 
sodium; the 12 dogs which survived the 
toxic dose with the aid of stimulants aver- 
age 20.3 mg./lb; and the 15 dogs which 
succumbed in spite of stimulants averaged 
21.5 mg./lb. 

As the depth of anesthesia increased, the 
reflexes disappeared in the following order: 
palpebral, pedal, and corneal. The respira- 
tion first slowed and then became shallow. 
After apnea, the heartbeat continued for 
an average of five minutes unless respira- 
tion could be started again. 
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The dogs given only an anesthetic dose 
required ten to forty-five minutes to re- 
cover, with an average of twenty minutes. 
There were no fatalities with the anesthetic 
dose. A few dogs were allowed to recover 
completely if they survived toxic doses. The 
length of time required for recovery from 
the toxic dose was proportional to the dose 
and to the depth of anesthesia. The re- 
covery time ranged from one to five hours 
with an average of about two hours. 

As with other barbiturates, the brachy- 
cephalic type of dogs tended to require less 
drug for anesthesia and also had less tol- 
erance for the drug. There were indica- 
tions that the dosage per pound of body 
weight was less in larger and in older dogs. 

DISCUSSION 

In the 2 dogs which were anesthetized 
daily, there were no indications of accumu- 
lation or increased tolerance. This is simi- 
lar to the findings of Wyngaarden et al.* 
The loss of condition and the nervous 
symptoms are also described by Sollman’ 
for chronic barbiturate poisoning. Anes- 
thetized dogs withstood the loss of blood 
well, which indicates that surital sodium 
has a low toxicity. Woods et al.° found it 
to be less cardiotoxic than thiopental. The 
sequence of loss of reflexes and body func- 


of Trial Toxic Doses of Surital 


Sodium 


TABLE 2—Results 


out stimulation 
Survived with 


Survived with- 
 stimulation* 

Dead despite 

Interpretation 


~ | Multiple of 
stimulation 


anesthetic 
ose 
Dogs 


$0% survival without 
stimulation. 

$0% additional survi- 
val with stimulation. 
$0% survival without 
stimulation, 
Stimulation did not 
increase survival rate 
in this instance. 

2.25 10 3 6 1 30% survival without 
stimulation. 

60% additional survi- 
val with stimulation. 
13.3% survival with- 
out stimulation, 
26.7% additional sur- 
vival with stimulation. 
No survival. 
No survival 
stimulation. 
50% survival 
stimulation. 


2.0 6 3 0 3 


without 


with 


*Artificial respiration and metrazol intravenously. 
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tions was similar to that observed by other 
workers.* 

When toxic doses were given (table 2), 
it appeared that half the dogs were able to 
withstand twice the anesthetic dose and a 
few dogs could tolerate 2.5 times that dose 
without stimulants. With stimulants, most 
dogs were able to survive 2.0 to 2.5 times 
the anesthetic dose and 1 dog survived 3.0 
times that dose. Metrazol, intravenously, 
and artificial respiration worked well in re- 
viving dogs and probably saved as many as 
could possibly have been saved under the 
conditions of this study. 

When the data on the toxic dosage are 
compared, on an average milligram per 
pound of body weight basis, the dogs sur- 
viving without stimulation had averaged 
nearly 2.0 times the dose necessary for 
anesthesia. The dogs which required 
stimulation to survive had averaged about 
2.5 times the anesthetic dose. The dogs 
which did not survive had approximately 
the same average dose per pound as those 
that did survive with stimulation. This 
indicated that 2.5 times the anesthetic dose 
is probably the maximum dose that dogs 
can survive even with stimulation. 

The data on surital sodium compares 
favorably with the toxicity figures given 
for barbiturates by Sollman.’ Surital 
sodium is eliminated rapidly, so supportive 
measures are often able to keep the dog 
alive until the lethal amount has been dis- 
posed of. The body functions are inter- 
rupted for only a short period and recovery 
apparently is complete. 

The average anesthetic dose of 8.3 
mg./lb. of body weight was found to com- 
pare favorably with findings of others.'-*.* 
The observation that larger and older dogs 
require a lower anesthetic dose per pound 
of weight was also made by Roberts et al.8 


SUM MARY 


1) A study made on 44 dogs indicated 
that the average intravenous dose of surital 
sodium necessary to produce anesthesia was 
8.3 mg./lb. of body weight. 

2) Anesthetizing 2 dogs on eleven con- 
secutive days failed to produce signs of 
accumulation of, or increased tolerance to, 
surital sodium. The dogs showed nervous 
symptoms after the seventh day but re- 
covered quickly and completely. 

3) Dogs were able to donate large quan- 
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tities of blood while under surital sodium 
anesthesia which indicates that it has a 
low toxicity. 

4) A few dogs were able to survive 2.5 
times the anesthetic dose of surital sodium 
without stimulation but the margin of 
safety appeared to be less than a 1.75 dose. 
When artificial respiration and metrazol, 
given intravenously, were used as stimu- 
latory measures, 1 dog withstood 3.0 times 
the anesthetic dose while most dogs were 
able to withstand 2.25 to 2.5 times that 
dose. 

5) Computed on a body weight basis, 
the average dose that these dogs survived 
without stimulants was 17.5 mg./lb; the 
average dose that they survived with 
stimulants was 20.3 mg./lb; and the aver- 
age dose which they did not survive was 
21.3 mg./Ib. 

6) Metrazol, given intravenously, plus 
artificial respiration worked well in reviv- 
ing some of the dogs which had received a 
toxic dose of surital sodium. 
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Repeated Gonadotrophins.—To test the 
effect of using gonadotrophins on successive 
heat periods, 19 breeding cows were treated 
from two to six times at the University of 
Wisconsin, starting about the fifteenth day 
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of the cycle. They were given either daily 
doses for about six days or two doses five 
days apart. Judged by the corpora lutea 
formed, they responded to their initial 
treatment with two to 40 ovulations but the 
response was progressively less until, after 
the third or fourth treatment, only one or 
no ovulationgs occurred.—J. Anim, Sei., 
Nov., 1952. 


An Auxiliary Use for a Jack-Type 
Fetal Extractor 


O. A. PAAVOLA, D.V.M. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


This report deals with the successful 
correction of a dislocated shoulder joint in 
a 5-year-old Brown Swiss cow. The author 
was called to examine this cow as she had 
become lame overnight in the right front 
leg. Bearing weight on that leg caused her 
considerable pain. Also, the cow presented 
a very asymmetrical appearance when 
viewed from the front. The area around 
the right shoulder joint deviated laterally. 

The owner stated that the cow had been 
turned out with the rest of his cattle which 
were in the habit of ramming each other 
with their heads. 

The diagnosis was dislocation of the 
shoulder joint. The cow was cast, using a 
modified reef in such a manner that the 
rear legs were secured to the body and the 
cow was rolled over on her left side. Next, 
a Frank’s fetal extractor was prepared by 
wrapping six burlap sacks around the U- 
shaped body piece so that a comfortable pad 
was formed. This was then placed in the 
pectoral region medial to the right shoul- 
der. The fetlock was then fastened to the 
jack, using another sack as a _ protective 
wrap under the rope. After considerable 
tension was applied by means of the jack, 
it was possible to reduce the luxation. The 
cow was then released and upon getting up, 
all signs of lameness and asymmetry were 
gone. 

This case may be noteworthy since many 
veterinarians now have a fetal extractor. 
It also suggests the possibility of using this 
instrument in large animal fractures in the 
same manner as a Gordon extender is used 
in small animal work to align fractured 
bones. 


Dr. Paavola is a general practitioner in Erie, Pa 
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Pig Hatcheries 

A nation-wide survey of the pig hatchery 
business indicates that about 45 are oper- 
ating in 13 states. The hatcheries vary in 
size from 40 or 50 to 530 sows. Most of 
these are in or near the Cornbelt but the 
idea is taking hold in the South. Most 
pigs are castrated, vaccinated for cholera, 
weaned, and sold when about 8 or 9 weeks 
old. Most of the hatcheries do largely a 
local business with the buyers coming to 
pick up their purchases. However, one of 
the large operators who prefers not to have 
strange trucks which might bring disease 
enter his premises, makes all deliveries, 
even into other states. Of necessity, most 
operators are extremely sanitation-con- 
scious and some will not allow visitors 
within the farrowing quarters. 

Prices for these pigs vary but one hatch- 
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ery sells them, up to 40 lb., at twice the 
market price per pound. Substitute sow’s 
milk looked like “fa natural” for pig hatch- 
eries at first. Since the pigs could then be 
weaned at two or three days of age and put 
on this milk, the sows then could be rebred 
so that they could raise three litters in 
about a year. However, some are said to 
have abandoned this feed plan because the 
scouring and excessive urine from the pigs 
kept their bedding soaked. Others seemed 
to favor the system partly because the pigs 
apparently gained faster. Like any new 
business, a high percentage of hatcheries 
have failed but others are prospering.— 
Successful Farming, Jan., 1953. 


Vaccination with an M. L. V. type vac- 
cine plus serum seems to create an im- 
munity against cholera for at least fourteen 
months.—J. D. Ray, D.V.M., Illinois. 


Pig-Brooding on Trial 


Should we be sorry for these orphans? With an artificial heater and an artificial cafeteria in a 


straw-insulated compartment, they should be comfortable and content. 
but pig-brooding is being given a thorough trial on a broad scale. 


This unit is rather elaborate 
By such methods poultry men 


have been able to break the chain of parent-transmitted disease. Can swine producers do the same? 
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Glycerol for Toxemia in 
Pregnant Ewes 

Pregnancy toxemia was prevalent on two 
farms. One flock had been kept on bare 
grass with no supplementary feeding. Of 
the 12 cases which occurred in this flock, 8 
of the ewes had been fat in the fall but had 
lost weight during the winter. The second 
flock of 1,000 ewes had suffered a loss of 
over 7 per cent from the disease a year 
before. They were being fed mangolds in 
addition to ample grazing. 

Blood samples taken from a few cases 
showed the presence of considerable ace- 
tone. Five blood samples showed a calcium 
content of 9.3 to 10.8 mg. per 100 mg. 
of serum, magnesium 1.8 to 3.4 mg. per 100 
mg. of serum, and acetone 15 to 40 mg. per 
100 mg. of serum, Treatment of such cases 
has usually been considered useless. Glyc- 
erol was tried, giving a dose of 4 oz. mixed 
with an equal quantity of water with some 
chlorodyne added. The results were en- 
couraging as ewes not severely affected 
were often grazing in an hour or so, and 
those unable to rise often were walking in 
two hours. Relapses occurred but responded 
to further therapy. To hasten the absorp- 
tion of the glycerol, the mixture was either 
warmed or a small quantity of weak copper 
sulfate solution was given first to hasten 
its entry into the abomasum and small in- 
testine. Recovered animals were so dehy- 
drated that they had a great thirst for sev- 
eral days. One ewe had four relapses but 
responded to treatment each time, and 
dropped good lambs twenty-six days after 
the first attack and seven days after the 
last. Because of the liver damage which 
occurs, early diagnosis and immediate 
treatment can not be overemphasized. Four- 
teen of 16 cases treated recovered, All had 
twin lambs and 24 of the lambs were saved. 

-Vet. Rec., Nov. 15, 1952. 
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A correspondent (Vet. Rec., Nov. 22, 
1952) had also used glycerol in the treat- 
ment of toxemia in pregnant ewes with 
encouraging but not spectacular results. 
Previous medication had seemed useless, in- 
cluding the use of stilbestrol in an attempt 
to induce abortion. He gave 2 oz. of glyc- 
erol twice daily for three days. Ewes un- 
able to lift their heads died in spite of 
treatment, but those able to rise almost 
always recovered. 


A BOVINE FETAL MONSTROSITY 


A Bovine Fetal Monstrosity 

Figure 1 shows a 137-lb. schistosomus 
reflexus calf that was delivered by cesarean 
section from a 5-year-old Holstein-Friesian 


Fig. |1—A bovine fetal monstrosity. 


cow by the author. An examination of the 
cow in labor showed the stomach and in- 
testines of a calf protruding from the vulva 
with the back presented. The suspected 
monstrosity was confirmed by discovery 
that all body joints were immovable, and a 
cesarean operation was performed, 
Paravertebral and epidural anesthesia 
were used, with the epidural anesthesia 
serving to stop the cow from straining. 
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Examination of the delivered calf showed 
the entire spinal column to be badly de- 
formed so that the head and all legs were 
fixed in grotesquely abnormal positions. 
The cow made an uneventful recovery.— 
J. W. Bailey, D.V.M., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Synthetic Milk for Baby Pigs 

In a preliminary experiment at Iowa 
State College; 14 pigs which had not re- 
ceived colostrum were successfully raised. 
Later, however, it seemed impossible to 
raise pigs without colostrum; they were 
therefore taken from their mothers, and 
the experiments started, when the pigs were 
2 or 3 days old. Unless lard was added 
to their ration of dried milk, fortified 
with vitamin, mineral, and antibiotic, the 
pigs did not live. The best growth was 
produced on a 10 per cent fat ration. The 
56 day weights were as good for pigs taken 
off milk when 4 or 5 weeks old as for those 
left on milk until 7 weeks old.—J. Anim. 
Sci., Nov., 1952. 


Colostrum Vital to Health 

A case is reported where 8 calves, all 
bucket-fed in clean, sanitary, individual 
pens became sick and died at the age of 9 
or 10 days. Autopsies on 2 revealed pri- 
mary pneumonia and a catarrhal enteritis. 
It then was learned that the calves had re- 
ceived no colostrum. 

Colostrum contains highly protective 
gamma globulin antibodies, oil soluble vita- 
mins, and probably other undetermined 
beneficial factors. Since there is no prac- 


tical substitute for this first milk, calves 
should receive it for at least two days. 
Without it, they may become susceptible 
to infection with bacteria which are nor- 
mally nonpathogenic.—_Los Angeles County 
Livestock Dept., 1951-1952. 


Postpartum Estrus in Sows 

The estrus which frequently occurs one 
to three days after parturition was studied, 
in 29 sows, at the University of Wisconsin. 
Some were allowed to suckle their pigs and 
to eat their after-birth; others were allowed 
to do neither. There was no significant 
difference between the two groups. Post- 
partum estrus occurred in 58 per cent but 
none of the sows conceived. True heat, 
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eight to sixteen days after farrowing, then 
occurred in 75 per cent of the sows, with 
92 per cent of the ova being fertilized.— 
J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 1952. 


Don't Use Hormones on Ewes 

A research worker at the University of 
Illinois advises that farmers “don’t fool 
around with hormones trying to produce 
two lamb crops a year,” since results have 
been disappointing. It is not difficult to 
induce heat but few of the ewes will con- 
ceive and many of those which do will 
abort. He suggests that it is like putting a 
powerful motor in a car without having a 
clutch hook-up to the wheel. The ewe’s re- 
productive processes aren't “hooked up” to 
the artificially induced heat. 

The research worker mentions two other 
methods in which two lamb crops per year 
might be obtained. Since daylight seems 
to have an effect on the estrous period, con- 
fining the ewes in a dark barn to shorten 
their day will usually hasten the estrous 
cycle. Perhaps most practical would be the 
selection of ewes which have a natural 
tendency for year-round breeding and to 
gradually develop such a_ flock.—Prairie 
Farmer, Nov, 15, 1952. 


Tetanus in Sheep and Calves.—Several 
lambs which had been castrated and docked 
about two weeks previously developed tet- 
anus. On another farm, 3 dairy calves, 
about 5 months old, in a lot of 22 also 
developed tetanus. These calves were 
crowded in a small corral made of boards 
with many rusty nails in them. Presum- 
ably, the infection had occurred from 
wounds due to bumping against these nails. 
—Los Angeles County Livestock Dept., 
1951-1952. 


When sulfaguanidine was fed to pregnant 
and lactating rats for four consecutive gen- 
erations, the number of offspring decreased 
by 95 per cent. Males were more seriously 
affected than females and injections of tes- 
tosterone and thyroxine failed to bring 
them back to normal fertility. When the 
sulfaguanidine treatment was discontinued 
for a generation, the fertility returned to 
normal.—Vet. Bull., Dec., 1952. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Chronic Pulmonary Osteoarthropathy in the Dog 


GEORGE MATHER, D.V.M., Ph.D., and DONALD LOW, D.V.M. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


IN MAN, osseous pathology is frequently 
found to be associated with extensive gross 
lung pathology as seen in pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, bronchiectasis, empyema, and pri- 
mary carcinoma. Infrequently, dogs af- 
fected with pulmonary tuberculosis and 
primary pulmonary neoplasms appear to be 
similarly affected. 


LITERATURE CITED 


Smythe’ reported 2 cases of canine pulmonary 
tuberculosis in which marked enlargements were 
observed on the long bones of the limbs, espe- 
cially in the regions of the joints. He pointed to 
the similarity of this condition in man and ani- 
mals. Wooldridge and Holmes’ described a case 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in a 3-year-old Al- 
satian which was affected with the human strain 
of the organism. In addition to the typical 
lesions of pulmonary tuberculosis, all limbs 
showed evidence of a hypertrophic, hyperplastic 
osteoarthropathy. Craig and Davis’ reported a 
similar case in a 2-year-old female Greyhound. 
This animal had an extensive case of pulmonary 
tuberculosis complicated with hard, nonpainful, 
bonelike swellings on all limbs. The authors 
stated that in some locations there were rough, 
irregular deposits of cancellous tissue on the long 
bones of the limbs, while in other areas the bone 
had undergone rarefaction. These authors quoted 
Lesbourries who, in turn, quoted Wirth; the lat- 
ter reported on 67 cases of tuberculosis in dogs, 
43 of which showed osseous changes. 

Innes,‘ in a comparison of the pathology and 
pathogenesis of tuberculosis in domestic animals 
with that of man, described a typical bone dis- 
turbance as follows: “Bones show exuberant 
overgrowth of new bone arising from the peri- 
osteum, so that the bones are covered with 
coralliform protuberances, but the joints are not 
affected.” He emphasized that these skeletal le- 
sions themselves were not tuberculous. Poley 
and Taylor’ described hyperplastic pulmonary 
osteoarthropathy associated with a bronchiogenic 
giant cell tumor in the left lung of a dog; their 
case showed the typical symmetrical, firm enlarge- 
ments of the bones of all limbs. White’ described 


Paper No. 2896, Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 

From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, Se. Paul. 


a case of osteoarthropathy in a 5-year-old Fox 
Terrier male. Both femurs showed periosteal 
bone deposits at their distal ends. This dog had 
a primary adenocarcinoma of the liver. The lungs 
were normal except for a few areas of collapse. 

Rumney and Schofield’ in 1950 reported on pul- 
monary osteoarthropathy (Marie's disease) in an 
ll-year-old male Springer Spaniel. In addition 
to the osseous lesions, this animal had a bron- 
chiogenic adenocarcinoma. The authors believed 
that the pulmonary and osseous pathology were 
only indirectly related to the neoplasm, in view 
of the fact that there was no evidence of the 
carcinoma in the bones. Cordy and Dinsmore* 
in 1950 reported on pulmonary osteoarthropathy 
in a 9-year-old Blue-ticked Hound. This animal 
had had a chronic discharging chest wound for 
two years. During the two months immediately 
prior to the examination, he had developed ex- 
ostoses on the long bones of the limbs, During 
autopsy, the authors observed extensive chronic 
bronchopneumonia. Schlotthauer and Millar’ re- 
ported 2 cases of hypertrophic pulmonary osteoar- 
thropathy in association with pulmonary neo- 
plasms in dogs. At autopsy, both cases showed 


TABLE !—Results of Urinalysis and Chemical and 
Hematological Analyses of the Blood of Labrador 
Retriever 
Hemograms (date) ‘Jan. 14 Jan. 15 Jan. 17 Jan. 18 Jan. 21 
Hemoglobin® is&® 11.6 99 
R.B.C. (10% 6.5 4.9 49 
W.B.C, (10°) 17.0 22.5 23.0 
Differential counts 
Pmns (°%) 58.0 
Stab. (%) 38.0 24.0 19.0 
Eosin. (%) 11.0 -- 
Baso. (%) — 
Lymphocytes (%) 4.0 10.0 3.0 
Sed. rate mm./hr. 46/0.5 54/0.5 $0/0.5 
65/1.0 S9/1.0 56/10 


Date Jan. 14 Jan. 17 
Biood urea nitrogen is =) 
(mg./100 % of blood) 

Lirinalysis Date Jan. 16 Jan. 17 Jan 21 
Color Yellow Clear Yellow Yeliow-Amber 
6.5 6.4 
1.040 1.029 

4 ” 


55.0 78.0 


52/0.5 
58/1.0 


Jan. 21 


Specific gravity 
Albumen 

Sugar 

Acetone 

Bile 
Microscopic 


++ 
Bacteria 
(neg.) 


+ cats + W.B.C. 
+ epithelial cells 
Bence Jones protein 


~*Grams per 100 per cent of 
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symmetrical enlargement of all limbs and ex 


tensive pulmonary pathology. 


CASE REPORT 


On Jan. 14, 1952, an 11-year-old female 
black Labrador Retriever was submitted to 
the clinic of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Minnesota. Her owner 
informed us that with two exceptions, which 
will be mentioned later, her health had been 
excellent. She had been an exceedingly 
strong, robust animal. She had been con- 
fined to a large backyard pen which allowed 
little or no contact with other animals and 
was used for hunting each year. Five and 
six years ago she hunted in North Dakota 
and South Dakota, and except for those oc- 
casions had never been out of Minnesota 
and rarely out of the Twin City area. She 
had never been mated. 

At approximately 1 year of age, she was 
hospitalized for a “rupture” which had ap- 
peared from her vulva. Recovery was un- 
eventful and complete. 

Approximately Sept. 1, 1951, she was en- 
tered at a veterinary hospital for the sur- 
gical removal of a tumor from the left side 
of her chest wall. This growth had been 
present for two years as a small, movable, 
soft nodule that appeared to be located im- 
mediately beneath the skin. Two and one- 
half months prior to surgery, the neoplasm, 
for no apparent reason, started to grow 
‘apidly. She made an uneventful recovery 


Duration of 


TABLE 2—Data Reported on Pulmonary Osteoarthropathy in the Dog 


and one month following the tumor extirpa- 
tion was used for hunting and appeared 
entirely normal. 

In December, it was decided that she was 
overweight and should be given less food. 
Approximately Jan. 1, 1952, the owner 
noticed that she was losing too much weight 
and that she appeared to walk with her rear 
limbs somewhat bowed. About ten days 
later, the animal on two successive days 
failed to bark in her accustomed manner 
for her food. The next morning she 
was reluctant to leave her kennel. She 
appeared lame and stiff in her rear legs but 
showed no definite pain upon palpation. 
Because rheumatism was suspected by the 
owner, more bedding was placed in her 


kennel for protection against cold and 
dampness. During the next two days, her 
condition became gradually worse. She 


continued to eat most of her meals and to 
eliminate normally, but she experienced 
more difficulty in getting up and down and 
began to show some definite evidence of 
pain when palpated. She was hospitalized 
two days, after which she was brought to 
the University of Minnesota Veterinary 
Clinic for laboratory study. 

At the time of entry into the clinic, this 
normal-sized, adult, female, black Labrador 
Retriever was in a poor state of nutrition 
and hydration. She was weak, evidenced 


pain, and was unable to stand for more than 
a few seconds at a time. 


The most obvious 


Associated pulmonary 


osseous 
Breed Sex Age lesions pathology Author 
Pointer M 4yr. Smo. Bronchiogenic giant cell tumor. Poley 


Fox Terrier M 


German Shep. 


Hound M 


4 wk. 


Lab. (black) F 


Several 
months 


Alsatian M 3 yr. 


2 yr. Several 


Greyhound F 
months 


13 cases 


Blue-tick Hound M 9 yr. 


Springer 


Primary adenocarcinoma of liver and 


cent lymphatics. 


Miliary tumor nodules throughout both lungs 
(primary 
papilloma 
and cystic ovaries. 


alveolar 


Osteofibrosarcoma (primary in lungs). 
Fibrosarcoma (primary). 


Pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Extensive chronic bronchopneumonia. 


Bronchiogenic adenocarcinoma. 


White 


adja- 


Schlotthauer 
Also, 
tumor, 


adenocarcinoma). 


or gall bladder, uterine 


Schlotthauer 


Mather and Low 


Wooldridge and 
Holmes 


Craig and Davis 


Wirth 


Cordy 


Rumney 
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gross irregularity was a rather symmetrical 
enlargement of all limbs. There was a scar 
present on her left side at the place where 
the neoplasm had been removed. Her tem- 
perature was 103.4 F., her respiration 
normal, and her pulse somewhat rapid and 
only fair in quality. 

All limbs were symmetrically enlarged, 
nonedematous, firm, bonelike, and warm to 
touch. Each of the limbs pulsated; the 
heart rate could be easily counted by pal- 
pating any limb. Superficial and deep pal- 
pation of the body revealed no other ab- 
normalities. 

Auscultation of the heart disclosed a 
low-pitched systolic murmur which could 
be heard over the cardiac areas on both 
sides of the chest. Auscultation of the pul- 
monary fields disclosed nothing abnormal. 

By means of percussion, dullness on the 
right side of the chest just posterior and 
dorsal to the cardiac area was demon- 
strated. 

Further physical examination was nega- 
tive. 

A tentative diagnosis of chronic hyper- 
trophic osteoarthropathy was made. 

During the period of hospitalization, 
blood samples were taken for hematological 
and chemical analyses, and urine samples 


Fig. |—Radiogram of the mani. 
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for urinalysis. The results of these find- 
ings are shown in table 1. 


Fig. 2—Radiogram of the chest. 


Radiograms (fig. 1 and 2) were made of 
the chest and the forelimbs on January 16 
and 17. 

The principal radiological findings were 
a large neoplasm extending anteriorly from 
the diaphragm toward the tracheal bifurea- 
tion, and extensive periosteal elevations 
characteristic of those seen in chronic pul- 
monary osteoarthropathy on the bones of 
the forelimbs. In addition there was a 
spondylarthritis involving T-II, T-III, T-V, 
T-VI, and T-VII vertebrae. There was a 
suggestion of pleural effusion. 

On January 18, mammalian tuberculin 
was injected into folds of both flanks; this 
test was negative seventy-two hours later. 

This patient was hospitalized eight days 
during which period there was a gradual 
decline in general condition. She ate little 
food and grew weaker each day so eutha- 
nasia was performed Jan, 21, 1952. 


PERTINENT POSTMORTEM FINDINGS“ 

Gross Pathology.—-Thoracic cavity.—-The 
lungs, removed from the abdominal cavity 
by cutting the trachea at the thoracic inlet, 
were specked with anthracotic pigment and 
contained four tumorous masses. Two large 
masses measured 4 by 5 cm. and were lo- 
“ated in the median dorsal portion of the 
right and left lobes, respectively. Another 
tumor 1.5 cm. in diameter was located pos- 
teriorly in the central dorsal diaphragmatic 
lobe. The fourth tumor, in the margin of 
a diaphragmatic lobe, was 0.5 cm. in di- 
ameter. The bronchial lymph nodes ap- 
peared normal. 


*Excerpts froin the postmortem protocol written by Dr. 
J. H. Sautter, pathologist 
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Heart.—-The right ventricle and atria 
were opened, revealing eight large Dirofil- 
aria immitis. The valves and musculature 
appeared normal. 

Histopathology.—Lungs.—T he tumor 
masses were fibrosarcomas. The centers of 
the large masses were necrotic. Lung 
tissue around the tumors contained numer- 
ous small foci of proliferating tumor cells. 
There were also present numerous homo- 
genous structures surrounded by chronic 
inflammatory cells indicating they may have 
been filarial worms. 

Liver.—A marked chronic passive con- 
gestion and a mild degree of fatty meta- 
morphosis were present. 

Autopsy Diagnosis._-The diagnosis was 
(1) chronic pulmonary osteoarthopathy 
with fibrosarcomas in the lungs; (2) D. 
immitis (heartworm); (3) chronic passive 
congestion due to overloading the heart. 


DISCUSSION 


The etiology and pathogenesis of chronic 
pulmonary osteoarthropathy are not well 


Fig. 3—The patient prior to euthanasia. The sym- 
metrical enlargement of the limbs can be seen 
plainly. 
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understood. Innes* suggested that deficient 
oxygenation of blood due to the pulmonary 
disturbance and toxic absorption were re- 
sponsible. He did not, however, suggest 
the mechanism of this action. Smythe? 
recognized the influence of a “gross inter- 
ference of respiration” in the etiology of 
the condition. 

Table 2 presents some of the pertinent 
facts reported on the cases available in the 
literature and from the case reported in 
this paper. 

It is impossible to make valid deductions 
from a limited number of cases; however, 
the data do suggest the following: 

1) Chronic pulmonary osteoarthropathy 
is no respector of sex. 

2) The condition appears to be seen pri- 
marily in large breeds of dogs. Of the 
cases described in the literature, only one 
atypical case (White’s case) was seen in a 
small breed of dog. 

3) It would appear that the nature of the 
primary condition (assuming that the pul- 
monary condition is the primary factor) is 
related to the age group into which these 
cases fall. If pulmonary tuberculosis is the 
associated condition, the animals affected 
are young. Conversely, if a pulmonary 
neoplasm is the associated pathological 

“lesion, the animals affected are older. 

4) The interval of development of the 
condition also appears to depend upon the 
associated pathology. In the event of tu- 
berculosis, the animals affected have a his- 
tory of a comparatively long illness. If a 
pulmonary neoplasm is the associated lesion, 
the course appears to have been somewhat 
shorter in duration. 

5) It would appear that in all of the cases, 
except the one reported by White, there 
were primary lesions in the lungs. This 
point appears to be significant. Chronic 
pulmonary osteoarthropathy does not ap- 
pear to be associated with metastatic neo- 
plastic involvement of the lung. This sug- 
gests that the pulmonary lesions are pri- 
mary and of comparatively long standing 
to allow time for the development of the 
associated osseous disturbance. 

Smythe stated that experimental attempts 
to produce chronic pulmonary osteoarthro- 
pathy have failed. 


SUMMARY 


The literature on chronic pulmonary osteo- 
arthropathy is cited. 
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A case of this condition is reported. 
A table showing some of the pertinent 
facts from this case and from cases re- 
ported in the literature is presented. 
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Hydatid Disease from Dogs 


The Eskimo dog, without which some 
Eskimos could scarcely survive, has in 
many places become infested with the tape- 
worm Echinococcus granulosus which is 
transmissible to man as hydatid disease. 
They have been found both on the main- 
land of Alaska and on nearby islands. 
Moose, rodents, and a variety of other ani- 
mals can serve as intermediate hosts. Cysts 
which develop in man, usually in the liver, 
lungs, and heart, may become as large as 
a man’s head and can be removed only by 
surgery. 

Hydatid disease, once considered a tropi- 
cal disease, is now world-wide, with its 
greatest incidence probably in South Amer- 
ica, Australia, and New Zealand. Until 
control measures were taken, it was com- 
mon in Iceland. Measures used in con- 
trolling it are: systematic deworming of 
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dogs, centralized slaughtering so that the 
waste can be properly disposed of, and 
education of the people. In the southern 
tip of South America, the disease is main- 
tained in a cycle through sheep and sheep 
dogs.—-WHO Newsletter, Dec., 1952. 


Canine Leptospirosis 

The veterinary clinic at the University 
of Missouri reports an increased number 
of cases of canine leptospirosis in the fall 
of 1952. The animals, when presented at 
the clinic, are usually in a dehydrated con- 
dition with a history of sudden onset, vom- 
iting, and hemorrhagic diarrhea. Usually, 
a severly injected scleral conjunctivitis, 
subnormal temperature, ecchymotic hemor- 
rhages in the mouth, pharynx, and skin, 
with a severe icterus are evident by the 
third or fourth day. The dogs frequently 
exnibit soreness in the abdominal region 
and the limbs and refuse to move. Treat- 
ment should be started as soon as possible. 
One-half gram of streptomycin plus 400,000 
units of penicillin twice daily is usually 
recommended, along with blood transfu- 
sions and injections of dextrose and saline 
solution, and a highly nutritious diet. 
Veterinary Scope, University of Missouri, 
Nov., 1952. 


Leptospirosis in Switzerland._-Serums 
from 300 apparently healthy cattle were 
tested for leptospirosis with the agglutina- 
tion-lysis test. Sixty-five reacted to one 
of eight different strains of Leptospira.— 
Vet. Bull., Sept., 1952. 

Chloromycetin in Distemper 

An Irish veterinarian reports on 15 cases 
of what he calls “paradistemper” in dogs 
which were treated with chloromycetin with 
good results. These dogs had not responded 
to previous treatment with penicillin, sul- 
fonamides, and other medication. Results 
were satisfactory in all but 3 cases. 

The usual symptoms were dullness, lack 
of appetite, some vomiting and diarrhea, 
temperatures to 105 F., and some developed 
hard pads. A persistent inflammation of 
the sclera served as a reliable guide to the 
progress of the patient. The dosage of chlo- 
romycetin for a 20 lb. dog was 2 capsules 
of 250 mg. orally, followed by 1 capsule 
every eight hours until 12 had been given. 
—TIrish Vet. J., Nov., 1952. 
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Beta Ray Therapy in Ocular Diseases of Animals 


E. J. CATCOTT, D.V.M., Ph.D.; V. L. THARP, D.V.M.; L. E. JOHNSON, D.V.M., M.Sc. 
Columbus, Ohio 


THIS REPORT concerns the clinical experi- 
ences with a beta ray applicator in the 
treatment of ocular diseases of animals. 
Beta rays’ are particles that represent elec- 
trons of negative charge. They are a type 
of ray emitted by a radioactive substance. 
Beta rays are distinguished from alpha 
and gamma rays by several physical fea- 
tures, among the most useful of which is 
the relatively limited penetrability of beta 
rays. 

Beta rays have been used in the treat- 
ment of human ocular disease for five or 
six years.” Since these rays are rapidly 
absorbed by tissues but penetrate only to 
a depth of 1 to 2 mm., they would seem 
especially suited as a topical therapeutic 
agent for superficial ocular lesions. 

Beta radiation was first utilized from 
decay products of radium in the treatment 
of human ocular disease.’ Today, artificial 
radioactive isotopes are being used. Stron- 
tium-90 (Sr”) has been selected as a suit- 
able isotope for a source of beta rays to 
be used in medical therapy. This isotope 
has a long half life (25 years) and does 
not emit penetrating rays (gamma rays) 
which might produce undesirable effects in 
the underlying ocular tissues. 

The therapeutic use of a Sr” applicator* 
(fig. 1) has been reported by human oph- 
thalmologists.?> The summary of their ex- 
perience indicates that certain types of 
ocular diseases respond favorably to this 
therapy. These include superficial ocular 
tumors, vernal conjunctivitis, corneal vas- 
cularization, and corneal ulceration. 

A Sr” applicator has been used at The 
Ohio State University Veterinary Clinic 
for the past two years to irradiate corneal 
inflammatory lesions of dogs and super- 
ficial ocular neoplasms of horses and cows. 
The early use of the Sr” applicator was 
supervised by staff members of the College 
of Medicine at The Ohio State University. 
The recent beta ray treatments have been 
administered by the authors. The original 


The authors are staff members of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Veterinary Clinic. 

*Prepared and distributed by Tracerlab, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 


techniques were modified to facilitate 
treatment of animal patients. 

The technique of beta ray application 
with the Sr” applicator, which is known as 
the RA-1 medical applicator, is relatively 
simple. Figure 2 illustrates this procedure. 
The applicator is held in contact with the 
area being treated. Topical anesthesia of 
the eye to be treated is previously provided 
by instillation of a 1 per cent solution of 
pontocaine hydrochloride. Two to three in- 
stillations of the anesthetic solution are in- 
troduced into the eye at ten-minute inter- 
vals until suitable anesthesia is provided. 
Three to four drops are applied at a time. 
The treatment periods have varied from 
thirty to 180 seconds per area. The present 
treatments are administered for periods 
of 120 seconds. Treatments have been ad- 
ministered to affected eyes at weekly or 
biweekly intervals and have varied in 
number from two to five. When tumor 
tissue is being treated, the applicator tip 
is held in direct contact with the neoplasm; 
the tip is applied to the limbus when irri- 
tative corneal vascularity is being treated. 
The applicator being discussed is calcu- 
lated to emit 43.2 roentgen-equivalent 
betas per second. The tissue penetration 
depth of the beta rays emitted by the Sr” 
applicator is limited to about 2 mm. 


—Ohio State University 


Fig. |—The Sr” applicator. 
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The results of beta ray therapy in the 
treatment of certain ocular diseases of 
animals are encouraging. In our hands, 
the Sr® applicator produced its most strik- 
ing effects in the treatment of chronic 
keratitis and of flat neoplasms attached 
to both the cornea and bulbar conjunctiva. 

The beta rays emitted by this applicator 
when used at the dosage given were ca- 
pable of destroying both neoplastic cells 
and blood vessels without producing ap- 
parent damage to the surrounding tissues. 
Tufts of granulation tissue that appeared 
at the surgical site of excised corneal 
tumors regressed in size promptly after 
a single exposure to beta radiation. Flat 
epitheliomas that extend over the equine 
cornea have been successfully removed by 
beta ray treatment. The number of ex- 
posures required for successful treatment 
or ocular neoplasms of horses and cows has 
varied. In general, it appears that the 
more vascular the tissue the greater the 
effect of beta radiation upon the size of 
the neoplasm. 

The clinical results with the Sr” appli- 
‘ator in the treatment of both interstitial 
and ulcerative keratitis have been com- 
parable to the effect of x-ray therapy for 
similar pathology. One biological effect of 
the beta rays is the destruction of vascular 
tissue without injury to the surrounding 
corneal epithelium. The disintegration of 
irritative vessels within the cornea is thus 
achieved in of chronic keratitis in 
which the invasive blood vessels no longer 


cases 


function in the repair process. It is felt 
that permanent corneal disfiguration by 
pigmentation is likewise avoided when 


chronic vascularity of the cornea is ar- 
rested. The obliteration of corneal vessels 
is accomplished by contact radiation at the 
limbus. Usually, four or five weekly treat- 
ments are required to treat this condition 
successfully. 

The observed efficacy of beta radiation 
and its ease of administration to the con- 
scious animal appear to provide a practical 
application of radioactive therapy in vet- 
erinary medicine. It is apparent that the 
use of the Sr” applicator provides a 
greater degree of safety to the operator 
than does the use of x-ray equipment. 


Since the penetration depth of beta rays 
is slight, it is improbable that other ocular 
structures of the patients’ eyes would be 
injured. This is in contrast to the danger 
of radiation cataracts developing in the 
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State Umirersity 
Fig. 2—Technique of application. 
lenses of animals whose eyes may be ex- 
posed to x-rays. 


CASE REPORTS 


The following case reports are offered 
as examples of our experience with the 
Sr” applicator: 

Case 1.—-A 6-year-old Hereford bull was 
presented for treatment of an ocular 
tumor on Dec. 3, 1951. The tumor repre- 
sented a recurrence of a previous growth 
at the same site. This had been suryically 
excised six months previously. The tumor 
was firmly adherent to the cornea and 
bulbar conjunctiva. It extended approxi- 


mately 3 cm. from the lateral canthus of 


Fig. 3—Lesion (case |) prior to treatment. 
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the eye and covered the medial segment 


of the cornea. The growth was about 1.5 
em. in width. The tumor was firm, yellow 
in color, and rough in external contour, It 


—Ohio State University 
Fig. 5—Lesion (case 2) after treatment. 
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Fig. 4—Lesion (case 2) 
before treatment. 
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was identified histologically as a papilloma 
by veterinary pathologists at The Ohio 
State University. 

The tumor was excised surgically on 
Dec. 7, 1951. The lids were sutured. The 
postoperative care consisted of daily in- 
stillations of terramycin ophthalmic oint- 
ment. On December 11, the lid sutures 
were removed and a tuft of granulation 
tissue was observed at the site of the base 
of the excised tumor. This tissue was 
about 2 by 2 cm. in size. On December 18, 
the granulation tuft was irradiated by 
direct contact for three minutes. Within 
twenty-four hours, there was pronounced 
regression of the granulation tissue. This 
regression continued until December 20, 
when a second administration of beta rays 
was applied for two minutes. 

Continued diminution in the size of the 
granulation tissue occurred until Decem- 
ber 18. At this time, it was no longer vis- 
ible to the naked eye. Clearing of the cor- 
neal opacity and a subsiding of ocular exu- 
dation were concurrent with the disappear- 
ance of the granulation tissue. Figure 3 
illustrates the appearance of the granula- 
tion tissue prior to treatment with beta 
rays. 

Case 2.—A 12-year-old Western gelding 
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was presented for treatment of an ocular 
tumor on Jan. 13, 1952. This tumor was 
first noticed in June, 1951, and had been 
excised surgically on two occasions prior 
to the animal's admission to the O.S.U. 
Veterinary Clinic. This tumor was firmly 
adherent to both the cornea and bulbar 
conjunctiva. It extended over the cornea 
from the lateral canthus of the eye. The 
growth was white, flat, and rough on the 
surface. It was about 2 cm. wide. The 
tumor’s presence resulted in irritation of 
the palpebral conjunctiva. Serous exudate 
soiled the lower lid. The tumor was iden- 
tified histologically from a biopsy speci- 
men as a papilloma. 

The tumor was irradiated with the Sr” 
applicator on four occasions over a ten-day 
period. Each treatment period extended 
one minute. The tumor regressed in size 
and appeared to disintegrate partially. 
The horse was discharged from the hos- 
pital three days following the last beta ray 
treatment. At this time, the tumor had 
regressed to about one-half its original 
size. 

On April 12, 1952, this animal was re- 
admitted to the Veterinary Clinic for fur- 
ther treatment of the ocular tumor. Since 
the last beta ray treatment in January, the 
papilloma had slowly grown and assumed 
its original size. The tumor was again ir- 
radiated with the Sr” applicator on seven 
occasions extending over a period of forty 
days. The treatment periods lasted two 
minutes. At the conclusion of these treat- 
ments, the tumor had diminished to about 
one-fifth its original size. Recent corre- 
spondence with the owner of this horse in- 
dicates that there is no gross evidence of 
the tumor nor associated symptoms as late 
as July, 1952. Figures 4 and 5 illustrate 
the “before and after” appearance of this 
tumor. 

Case 3.—-A 4-year-old Beagle was pre- 
sented to our clinic with a history of a bi- 
lateral ocular disease that had persisted 
for six weeks. The owner had observed 
evidence of photophobia, hyperemia of the 
superficial ocular tissues, and purulent 
exudation during this period. Topical oint- 
ments had afforded only temporary remis- 
sion of these signs. 

An examination of the involved eyes re- 
vealed that both corneas were dull, cloudy, 
and roughened with both superficial and 
deep blood vessels. The bulbar and palpe- 
bral conjunctiva were congested and swol- 
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ent. 
gins. 

The diseased corneas were irradiated 
four times at weekly intervals. The treat- 
ment periods were two minutes. The con- 
current therapy consisted of cleansing the 
ocular adnexa of purulent exudate three 
times daily, plus the instillation of anti- 
biotic ointments. Penicillin and terramycin 
ointments were used most frequently be- 
cause of their relatively slight inhibition 
of corneal healing. 

At the conclusion of the beta ray treat- 
ments, both corneas were clear and free 
of irritative blood vessels. The photophobia 
and exudation were no longer in evidence. 


Considerable photophobia was appar- 
Purulent exudate soiled the lid mar- 


SUMMARY 


An application of radiation therapy as 
provided by an artificial radioactive iso- 
tope for the treatment of ocular pathology 
of animals has been described. The suit- 
ability of this therapeutic agent for the 
veterinary clinician justifies an anticipated 
wider application of beta radiation for the 
treatment of ocular disease. The Sr” beta 
ray applicator has demonstrated its efficacy 
as a therapeutic agent for certain ocular 
conditions of animals. The investment re- 
quired for the RA-1 medical applicator 
seems economically feasible for veterinary 
practitioners. 
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Cortisone in Phosphorus Poisoning 

A woman attempted to commit suicide by 
swallowing 4 oz. of a rat poison containing 
14 times the minimum lethal dose of yellow 


phosphorus. She was probably kept alive 
by being given penicillin and blood trans- 
fusions. However, when on the fourth day 
she was given cortisone, she made a dra- 
matic improvement and subsequently recov- 
ered. Cortisone was given because it has 
been found to enhance certain liver func- 
tions, including the storage of glycogen, 
which is impaired by phosphorus poison- 
ing.—Sci. News Letter, Jan. 3, 1958. 
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Terramycin in Large Animal Medicine 


J. FARQUHARSON, D.V.M.; D. D. DELAHANTY, D.V.M., M.S.; 
F, J. MILNE, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.M. 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


DURING THE past ten months, the results 
obtained with terramycin therapy have 
been studied in an attempt to determine the 
usefulness of this comparatively new anti- 
biotic in the armamentarium of the veteri- 
narian engaged in large animal work. 

The total number of cases subjected to 
terramycin therapy was 135, as follows: 
bovine, 107; ovine, 8; equine, 7; and por- 
cine, 13. 

One hundred cases were discharged from 
the hospital; 32 died; and 3 were de- 
stroyed. Of 78 animals treated with terra- 
mycin as the sole antibiotic or chemothera- 
peutic agent, 58 lived, 17 died, and 3 were 
destroyed. Of 52 animals receiving some 
other chemotherapeutic or antibiotic agent 
in addition to terramycin during hospitali- 
zation, 37 lived and 15 died. 

Five animals which were discharged as 
apparently recovered after chemotherapy 
and/or other antibiotic treatment relapsed 
and were re-admitted for terramycin treat- 
ment which proved successful. Table 1 
shows the species breakdown and the re- 
sults of treatment. 

The dosage scale for large animals was 


TABLE !—Species Breakdown and Results of Treat- 


ment with Terramycin as the Sole Antibiotic or 


Chemotherapeutic Agent 
Died Total 
16 ? 59 


Species Discharged Destroyed 


Bovine il 
Ovine 
Equine 
Porcine 1 


Subtoul 58 17 3 


Re-admissions treated with terramycin after discharge 
following antibiotic and/or chemotherapeutic treatment 
Bovine 
Subtotal 5 


Treatment with terramycin and other antibiotic or 
chemotherapeutic agent during hospitalization 
Bovine 32 11 
Ovine 2 
Equine 1 
Porcine 1 
Subtotal 8 
Total of 


all cases 32 


From the College of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins. 

The authors thank Charles Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the generous supply of terramycin which made 


these observations possible. 


1 to 2 mg. per pound (1 or 2 Gm./1,000 
Ib.) of body weight for oral, intramuscular, 
or intravenous use, tending toward the 
higher dosage. For intra-uterine medica- 
tion, no dosage scale was considered, the 
number of !5- or 1-Gm. tablets placed in 
the uterus being dependent on the severity 
of the condition. 

In calves, the dosage was higher due to 
the fact that it was more convenient to 
work in or 1-Gm. units. 

In pigs, the dosage was about 2's mg. 
per pound (1 Gm./400 Ib.). 


Treatment with Terramycin as the Sole Anti- 
biotic or Chemotherapeutic Agent (Tables 1, 2) 


BOVINE DISEASES TREATED 


Pneumoenteritis Comple.s Of the cases 
discharged from the hospital, 4 had been 
given sulfonamides and or penicillin by the 
owner, to no good effect, before admission. 
All responded in an almost dramatic fash- 
ion to terramycin. These 4 cases received 
terramycin as follows: (a) A 3-month-old 
calf had 1 Gm. intravenously (i.v.) followed 
by four intramuscular (i.m.) doses of 0.5 
Gm. each at twenty-four, twenty-four, 
forty-eight, and forty-eight hours, respec- 
tively; (b) a 10-day-old calf was given 14 
Gm. orally and !'» Gm. i.v. simultaneously; 
a 3-month-old calf had Gm. i.v., 
followed forty-eight hours later by !'» Gm. 
orally; (d) a calf, 2 days old, received '5 
Gm, i.v., followed forty-eight hours later by 
Gm. i.m. 

Of the remaining 17 cases, 10 had been 
sick from eight hours to three days, while 
7 had been sick from four to twenty-one 
days. These 17 cases were given terra- 
mycin orally as follows: 3 had a single 
dose of '» Gm.; 1 had a single dose of 1 
Gm.; 6 had two doses, each of 1% Gm., 
twenty-four hours apart; 4 had three doses, 
each of 15 Gm., at twelve-hour intervals; 
1 had five doses, each of 15 Gm., at twelve- 
hour intervals; 1 had 1 Gm., then four 
doses each of 15 Gm. at twelve-hour 
intervals; 1 had seven doses each of ™% 
Gm. at twelve-hour intervals. 


4 

5 

; 10 

78 

5 

5 

43 

4 
2 

3 
52 

3 135 
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Of the 6 cases which died, 5 were ad- 
mitted with an unfavorable prognosis: 3 
died within twenty-four hours after treat- 
ment was started; 1 survived for five days; 
and 1 for six days (this animal showed a 
slight but transient beneficial response to 
the drug). The sixth case responded well 
to 12 Gm. iv. and 42 Gm. orally and was 
discharged thirty-six hours after admis- 
sion, only to be re-admitted eight days later 
in a moribund condition with a temperature 
of 95.4 F. 

Shipping Fever Complex.—Of the 6 cases 
discharged, 3 were given terramycin i.v. 
as follows: (a) 1 Gm. followed by 1 Gm. 
forty-eight hours later; (b) 144 Gm., fol- 
lowed by 15 Gm., then 1 Gm. at 24-hour 
intervals; Gm., then 14 Gm. twenty- 
four hours later. 

The fourth case, a heifer aged 3 months 
which had been treated by the owner with 
penicillin and sulfonamides, was admitted 
in poor shape and was given 7 Gm. of 
terramycin i.m. over a period of five days, 
an improvement in condition being noted 
after 4 Gm. had been administered. The 
fifth case had 144 Gm., 15 Gm., and 1 Gm. 
i.v., then two doses of 1 Gm. each orally 
at 24-hour intervals. The sixth case 
received 1 Gm. i.v., followed by 42 Gm. i.m. 
twenty-four hours later. 

Of the 4 cases which died, 2 were chronic 
cases in poor condition on entry. One 

yas admitted as a “downer” passing bloody 
feces, while the other was also a “downer” 
aggravated by a long journey in an open 
truck in near-zero temperatures. 

Metritis.—Three cases of metritis were 
treated as follows: (a) a cesarean section 

yas performed to deliver an emphysematous 
fetus. Trauma to the vaginal canal was 
noted on admission. Two grams of terra- 
mycin were given i.v. following the opera- 
tion. A second dose of 2 Gm. i.v. was 
given after a lapse of twenty-four hours. 
(b) A heifer, aged 2 years, with retained 
putrid fetus was given 3 Gm. of terramycin 
in the uterus after delivery of the calf 
during cesarean section. The next day, 
1 Gm. of the drug was given i.v., followed 
by 114 Gm. i.v. twenty-four hours later. (c) 
This case was admitted one week after 
calving. Two grams of terramycin were 
placed in the uterus. 

Coccidiosis.—The feces of this calf, aged 


2 to 3 months, were typical of coccidiosis 
and the laboratory reported a heavy infesta- 
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tion with coccidia. One-half gram of 
terramycin was given orally, followed 
twenty-four hours later by another !'» Gm. 
orally. Three days later, the color of the 
feces was nearer normal and the laboratory 
reported a considerably reduced coccidia 
infestation. The calf was given 42 Gm. 
of terramycin orally, followed twenty-four 
hours later by another '» Gm. orally. Four 
days after the last dose, the feces were 
normal in color but still slightly loose in 
consistency. The laboratory reported “no 
coccidia seen.” 

Balanoposthitis.—This case responded 
well to two doses of terramycin, each of 
1 Gm., given i.v. seventy-two hours apart. 

Necrotic Vaginitis.—No conclusions can 
be drawn from these cases since after 
1 Gm. i.v., both animals were sent home to 
fatten for slaughter. 

Foot Rot.—This case was noticed forty- 
eight hours prior to admission. Two 
grams of terramycin i.v. produced an early 
favorable response. 

Hyperkeratosis (X Disease).—Terramy- 
cin, 4% Gm. i.v., was given on admission, 
followed twenty-four hours later by 42 Gm. 
i.v. Supportive treatment consisted of 
dextrose-saline, intravenously, hyprotigen, 
and vitamin A. The animal was dis- 


TABLE 2—Breakdown of Bovine Cases Treated with 
Terramycin as the Sole Chemotherapeutic or Anti- 
biotic Agent 


Died Total 


Disease Destroyed 


Discharged 


Pneumoenteritis 
complex 21 27 
Orchitis 
Coccidiosis 
Necrotic stomatitis 
& laryngitis 
Postcastration 
infection 
Septic omphalo- 
phlebitis 1 
Shipping fever 
complex 6 ‘4 
Enteritis 
Necrotic vaginitis 
Metritis (post- 
parturient) 
Malignant c:tarrhal 
fever 
Spondylitis 
Forage poisoning 
Chronic actino- 
bacillosis 1 
Balanoposthitis 1 
Pleuritis 1 
Foot rot 1 
Necrotic myositis 
Hyperkeratosis 
(X disease) 1 


Total 16 
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charged twelve days after admission in a 
much improved condition. 

Necrotic Stomatitis and Laryngitis.— 
This case responded weil to 44 Gm. i.v. 
followed by 3 doses of '4 Gm. each i.v. in 
dextrose-saline at 24-hour intervals. 

Forage Poisoning, Malignant Cattarhal 
Fever, and Necrotic Myositis.—These cases 
(the latter being diagnosed on autopsy) 
did not respond to terramycin. 

Chronic Actinobacillosis.—This case was 
treated by multiple lancing and drainage 
one month prior to admission. Two grams 
of terramycin were given i.v., followed by 
2 more doses, each of 2 Gm., twenty-four 
and forty-eight hours later. Four months 
later, the owner reported that the animal 
was showing great improvement. 

Postcastration Infection.—This case had 
been castrated by the owner five days be- 
fore admission. Terramycin, 1 Gm. i.v., 
along with excision of the lesion effected 
a cure, 

Septic Omphalophlebitis.—This case was 
admitted in a moribund state and died with- 
in twenty-four hours of admission. 

Spondylitis.—On autopsy, this case was 
found to have an abscess in the second 
thoracic vertebra. 

Enteritis—One case of enteritis re- 
sponded well to 1 Gm. orally, given in two 
doses separated by an interval of twelve 
hours. The second case was a 1-day-old 
calf, admitted prostrate after exposure to 
inclement weather. Autopsy revealed 
acute hemorrhagic enteritis. 

Pleuritis—This case was admitted in 
poor condition and died the following day. 

Orchitis.—This bull was given 1 Gm. 
daily for five days, followed by surgical 
removal of the affected testicle. 


OVINE DISEASES TREATED 

Gangrenous Mastitis—Drainage from 
the affected portion of the mammary gland, 
plus two doses each of 12 Gm. of terramycin 
i.v. twenty-four hours apart, enabled the 
ewe to be fattened for slaughter. 

Orchitis—This ram was given Gm., 
Gm., Gm., and Gm. of terramycin 
iv. at twelve-hour intervals prior to re- 
moval of the affected testicle. 

Cesarean Section.—-One animal was oper- 
ated upon for persistent preparturient. pro- 
lapse of the vagina with a consequent 
chronic inflammatory condition of the 
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vaginal mucosa. Terramycin, 1 Gm., was 
placed in the uterus at the time of the 
operation. The second case was treated 
surgically on account of incomplete dilation 


TABLE 3—Breakdown of Ovine Cases 


Disease Discharged Died Toral 
Gangrenous mastitis 1 1 
Cesarean section 2 2 
Total 4 


of the cervix with a coexistent vaginitis. 
One-half gram of terramycin was placed 
in the uterus during surgery. 


EQUINE DISEASES TREATED 

Paralysis.—This case, a Palomino colt 
aged 6 months, was admitted as a “downer” 
with a temperature of 97 F. It was given 
2 Gm. of terramycin i.v. along with sup- 
portive treatment, A radiograph revealed 
a multiple fracture of the third cervical 
vertebra. Terramycin therapy was not 
indicated in this case. 

Catarrah of Guttural Pouches.—This 9- 
year-old horse was admitted with a history 
of “coughs, has trouble breathing at times, 
has had this difficulty about a year.” Clini- 
cally, this horse had all the symptoms of 
empyema of the guttural pouches except 
that the presence of chondroids could not 
be elicited. Two days after admission, 
the horse was given 1 Gm, of terramycin 
i.v., followed by a similar dose twenty-four 
hours later. The case was discharged 
three days later, no nasal discharge having 
been noticed in the interim. 

Coryza.—This horse did not show a rise 
in temperature although it was suffering 
from acute coryza. An expectorant mix- 
ture was administered orally and 2 Gm. of 
terramycin were given i.v., followed by a 
similar dose twenty-four hours. later. No 
nasal discharge was present forty-eight 
hours after the second injection. 

Strangles (Pyemic Abscesses).—This 7- 


TABLE 4—Breakdown of Equine Cases 


Disease Discharged Died Destroyed Total 
Catarrh of 

guttural pouches 1 ‘ 1 
Coryza 1 1 
Strangles (pyemic 

abscesses) 1 1 
Strangles (simple) 1 1 


= 
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year-old horse was given 1 Gm. of terra- 
mycin i.v. daily for the first four days it 
was in the hospital, along with surgical 
treatment in the form of opening and 
draining abscessed lymph glands as they 
reached maturity. No further treatment 
was given except for strongylosis. The 
horse made an uneventful recovery, being 
kept under observation for a _ further 
twenty-seven days before discharge. 

Strangles (Simple).—This case, a year- 
ling Thoroughbred, was complicated by an 
attack of flatulent colic. Profuse diar- 
rhea had prompted the owner to have the 
case admitted. Two grams of terramycin 
i.v., along with treatment for the colic, 
brought about a favorable change in the 
colt’s condition within two days. 


PORCINE CASES 


Necrotic Enteritis——This was the only 
porcine disease to be treated with terra- 
mycin alone. The first case, aged 10 
weeks, was given 125 mg. of the drug 
orally; this dose was repeated in twelve 


TABLE 5—Results of the Porcine Cases Treated with 


Terramycin 
Disease Discharged Died Total 
Necrotic enteritis 9 10 
Total 1 10 
hours. By the following day, the diar- 


rhea had almost ceased and the piglet was 
eating well. The other 9 cases were all 
of one litter, each piglet weighing about 20 
lb. — 50 mg. of the drug was given i.m. to 
each pig. Three days later, all were 
thriving but the owner reported one week 
later that 1 of them had died. The cause 
of death was not determined. 


CASES RE-ADMITTED 


Pneumoenteritis.—One case was resist- 
ant, first to sulfonamides then to penicillin, 
but responded to oral and intravenous ter- 
ramycin therapy. The second case proved 
resistant to sulfonamides and streptomycin 


TABLE 6—Breakdown of Cases Re-Admitted After 
Unsuccessful Sulfonamide/Antibiotic Treatment 


Species Disease Discharged Died Toral 
Bovine Pneumoenteritis 2 2 
Bovine Metritis 1 1 
Bovine Necrotic stomatitis 2 2 
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but responded well to oral terramycin treat- 
ment. 

Metritis.—This condition followed a re- 
tained placenta and its subsequent manual 
removal. The cow was given intravenous 
and intra-uterine sulfonamide treatment 
but was re-admitted two days later at which 
time she received intra-uterine and intra- 
venous terramycin therapy. 

Necrotic Stomatitis.—Both cases relapsed 
after intravenous sulfonamide therapy but 
responded to terramycin intravenously. 


Cases Treated with Terramycin and Other 
Antibiotic/Chemotherapeutic Agents 

Pneumoenteritis (Bovine).—Of the & 
cases which lived, 4 showed no rapid re- 
sponse to terramycin and were changed to 
another antibiotic or chemotherapy with 
apparent benefit. Three cases showed 
little response to sulfonamides, penicillin, 
or streptomycin but benefitted when treated 
with terramycin. One case responded 
promptly to terramycin and sulfamerazine 
after unsuccessful penicillin therapy by the 
owner. 

Of the 3 cases which died, 1 was admitted 
in a moribund state and did not respond 
to penicillin and terramycin. The other 
2 cases were admitted in fair to poor con- 
dition. Both were subjected to “poly- 
pharmacy” but died after ten and twenty- 
six days, respectively, of hospitalization. 

Shipping Fever (Bovine) .—Of the 38 cas- 
es discharged, 1 had terramycin before and 
1 had terramycin after other antibiotics or 
sulfonamides had been administered. The 
third case had simultaneous sulfonamide- 
terramycin treatment. 

Of the 3 cases which died, 2 suffered 
from chronic pneumonia (1 showing evi- 
dence of brisket disease in addition to 
pneumonia on autopsy). The third case 
showed pyemic areas in the lungs and 
liver on autopsy. 

Septic Omphalophlebitis (Bovine).—Of 
the 5 cases discharged, 3 received 
terramycin followed by other antibiotics 
or sulfonamides, while 2 animals had sul- 
fonamides or penicillin prior to terramycin. 
The case which died was given an unfavor- 
able prognosis on admission and died the 
following day after penicillin, sulfamer- 
azine, and terramycin treatment. 

Metritis (Bovine).—Two of these cases 
were admitted for cesarean section, both 
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TABLE 7—Breakdown of Bovine Cases Treated with 
Terramycin and Otber Drugs 

Disease Discharged Died Total 

Poneumoenteritis 3 

Shipping fever 5 3 

Septic omphalophlebitis 5 1 

Metritis 4 

Coccidiosis 2 1 

Peritonitis (ruptured uterus) 1 

Ulcerative stomatitis 1 

Chronic calf diphtheria i 

Enteritis 

Traumatic reticulitis 

Necrotic vaginitis 

Acute septic gonitis 

Compound fracture of tibia 

Balanoposthitis 

Gangrenous mastitis 

Leptospirosis 

Undiagosed 


Total il 


having a co-existent metritis and vaginitis, 
the latter condition resulting from trauma 
‘aused by attempts at delivery before ar- 
rival at the clinic. Both cases were treated 
with systemic penicillin and intra-uterine 
terramycin. The other 2 cases were sub- 
jected to forced traction in order to effect 
delivery of the calf. Both cases, originally 
on sulfonamide treatment, were given 
terramycin i.v. with benefit. 

Coccidiosis (Bovine).—All 3 cases had a 
laboratory reading of ++++ on admission. 
One case was discharged after treatment 
with terramycin and sulfamethazine. The 
second case was admitted as a_ possible 
uremia case after home-directed sulfona- 
mide treatment. Penicillin and terra- 
mycin were given to this animal prior to 
its discharge when no coccidia were found 
on fecal examination. The third case 

yas admitted as a “downer” showing in- 

volvement of the central nervous system. 
No favorable response was noted prior to 
its death four days after admission. 

Balanoposthitis (Bovine).—-One_ severe 
‘ase required radical surgery to remove 
necrotic tissue and break down adhesions 
within the sheath both anterior and pos- 
terior to the reflection of the preputial 
mucosa. Sulfonamide therapy was suc- 
ceeded by terramycin intravenously and 
the local application of sulfapyridine in oil. 
The other case showed little response to 
local application of sulfonamides but a 
rapid improvement was noted after a dose 
of 3 Gm. of terramycin given intramus- 
cularly. 

No significant facts can be deduced from 
the remaining disease conditions enumer- 
ated in table 4. 
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Metritis (Ovine).—Both cases were ad- 
mitted for cesarean section, one having 
uterine torsion with contained dead fetus. 
Systemic penicillin and intra-uterine terra- 
mycin effected a favorable result. The 
second case was admitted with an unfavor- 
able prognosis, bubbles of gas emanating 
through the vulva from an emphysematous 
fetus. This case was treated with systemic 
penicillin and 2 Gm. of terramycin were 
placed in the uterus. 


TABLE 8—Breakdown of Ovine Cases Treated with 
Terramycin and Sulfonamides or Other Antibiotics 


Disease Discharged Died Toul 


Metritis 2 2 
Necrotic laryngitis 
Traumatic pharyngitis 1 i 

Total 2 4 


Traumatic Pharyngitis (Ovine).—This 
condition resulted from the owner's at- 
tempts to treat a suspected but nonexistent 
‘ase of listeriosis by means of sulfonamide 
tablets and a balling gun. 

Necrotic Laryngitis (Ovine).—This case, 
on autopsy, showed pulmonary atalectasis 
and edema and abscessation of the left ary- 
tenoid cartilage. | No response to sulfona- 
mides and terramycin was noted. 


TABLE 9—Equine Cases* Treated with Terramycin 
and Other Drugs 
Disease Discharged Died Total 


Chronic metritis 1 
Decp punctured 
wound, groin 1 


Total i 1 2 


*No conclusion can be reached from either of these cases. 


Necrotic Enteritis (Porcine)—The case 
with necrotic enteritis did not show a rapid 
response to terramycin. Improvement was 
effected with intraperitoneal sulfonamide 
therapy. 


TABLE 1!0—Porcine Cases Treated with Terramycin 
and Other Drugs 
Disease ~~ Discharged 
Pneumonia 
Necrotic enteritis 1 
Septicemia (from metritis) .. 
Total 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would appear from the above tabula- 
tions and comments that terramycin is 
effective in the treatment of the following 
conditions: 
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1) Bovine.—Pneumoenteritis complex, in 
which syndrome the results are sometimes 
spectacular; shipping fever complex; and 
metritis. The use of intra-uterine terra- 
mycin seems to be sound therapy in cases 
of metritis. 

Since the compilation of these observa- 
tions, there is evidence to suggest that 
terramycin is beneficial in foot rot, balan- 
oposthitis, and actinobacillosis. 

2) Equine.—Strangles and diseases of the 
upper respiratory tract and associated 
structures. 

3) Porcine.—Necrotic enteritis. 

4) Ovine.—Insufficient evidence has been 
presented but in combination with systemic 
penicillin good results may be expected 
from the intra-uterine application of terra- 
mycin. 

Of the above reported cases, the following 
should be omitted from logical deductions 
in the evaluation of terramycin therapy: 
(1) orchitis, no indication of infection; (2) 
coccidiosis, cyclic nature of the disease; 
(3) forage poisoning, unknown etiology and 
the disease is associated with normal or 
subnormal temperature, therefore no logical 
reason for any form of antibiotic therapy; 
(4)hyperkeratosis (x disease), the known 
etiology would indicate that good nursing 
and supportive treatment are more bene- 
ficial than antibiotic therapy except for 
the control of secondary invaders; (5) 
paralysis, no indication for terramycin 
therapy unless paralysis was a result of 
infection, which was not true in this par- 
ticular case. 

Six cases are reported in which there 
vas no logical indication or reason for 
terramycin therapy. Three of these cases 
died. 


Intracaudal Vaccination with 
Brucella Abortus Strain 19 

In 1948, a review of the results of calf- 
hood vaccination with strain 19 in Australia 
and New Zealand indicated highly satisfac- 
tory results. Since then, because eradica- 
tion of the disease is not practical under 
local conditions, vaccination has been ex- 
tensively practiced. Apparently, vaccina- 
tion reduces infection to about one-sixth to 
one-eighth of that in unvaccinated controls 
in the same herds. Even when challenged 
with unnaturally intense infection, the abor- 
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tion rate was less than one-fifth of that 
in the controls. 

In a previous experiment,' heifers vac- 
cinated (deeply into fibrous tissue ‘5 in. 
from tip of tail) intracaudally with 1 ml. 
of Brucella abortus, strain 19 vaccine, de- 
veloped a higher agglutination titer than 
those vaccinated subcutaneously with 5 ml. 

Starting in 1948, a similar comparison 
was made in heifers vaccinated when 7 to 
10 months old. They were then kept from 
exposure until they were from 6 to 14 weeks 
pregnant when, with some unvaccinated 
controls, they were exposed to virulent 
natural brucellosis infection. Typical abor- 
tions occurred in 56 per cent of 41 controls, 
7.3 per cent of 41 vaccinated intracaudally, 
and 10.8 per cent of 37 heifers vaccinated 
subcutaneously. After all had calved, 88 
per cent of the controls, 25 per cent of those 
vaccinated intracaudally, and 38 per cent 
of those vaccinated subcutaneously reacted 
to the agglutination test. The following 
year this test was repeated in those which 
had not become infected during their first 
pregnancy. This time, 52 per cent of a 
new group of controls aborted whereas 
there were no abortions among those vac- 
cinated. After calving, 93 per cent of 
the controls, 18 per cent of those vaccinated 
intracaudally, and 9 per cent vaccinated 
subcutaneously reacted, Intracaudal vac- 
cination apparently produces as satisfactory 
an immunity as subcutaneous vaccination 
while requiring much vaccine. 
Austral. Vet. J., Oct., 1952. 


MIntracaudal Vaccination, J.A.V.M.A, (April, 1952): 204. 


Verminous Bronchitis in Cattle 

Lungworm infestation caused the death 
of 200 out of 1,000 young cattle in three 
lots. They had been on pasture three 
months and all had lost considerable weight. 
A similar condition was found in 3 heifers 
in a herd of 27 on an irrigated pasture. 
Lungworm infestations had also developed 
in this same pasture the year before. This 
herd had been on the pasture only about 
five weeks. Wet, swampy pastures may 
become permanently infested and, since 
there is no recognized treatment, the only 
effective procedure is to dry up the irri- 
gated pastures and leave them dormant for 
an extended period of time._-Los Angeles 
County Livestock Dept., 1951-1952. 
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The Spleen of the Camel Compared with Other 
Domesticated Animals and Its Microscopic Examination 


ABD EL-HAMID HEGAZI, M.V.Sc. 
Giza, Egypt 


ALTHOUGH THE spleens of most domesti- 
cated animals have been fully described, 
very little is known about that of the camel. 
I, therefore, thought of adding new knowl- 
edge in connection with the anatomy of the 
spleen of that animal, showing its charac- 
teristic features which I hope will benefit 
science and practitioners. 


Dr. Hegazi is lecturer of anatomy, Faculty of Veterinary 
Medicine, Fouad I University, Cairo, Egypt. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges the help given by 
Dr. N. Goergi, head of the Department of Anatomy, in 
preparing and writing this article. 


Literature Cited.—Chauveau’ mentions that the 
spleen of the camel is not supported by the great 
omentum but only adherent to the left side of the 
rumen and diaphragm. 

Lesbre’ states that the spleen of the camel is 
shaped like a sickle, greyish violet, and that it is 
less compressed than in solipeds. According to 
Vallons, the same author notes that the spleen in 
dromedaries is narrow, flat, and ribbon-shaped 
and weighs 300 to 350 Gm. 

Leese’ states that the spleen of the camel is 
situated high on the left side of the upper surface 
of the rumen to which it is attached both in front 
and below, but that it has no diaphragmatic at- 


esophagus; (2) omasum; (3) abomasum; (4) duodenum; (5) small intestines; (6) large colon; 


(i i—Ventral view of abdominal cavity of the camel—the internal organs and their blood supply. 


small colon; (8) liver; (9) pancreas; (10) spleen; (11) kidney; 
(16) anterior mesenteric; (17 


7 
WF ciliae axis; (14) splenic; (15) hepatic; 


12) ruminal branches; 
superior branch; (18) 


inferior branch; (19) diaphragm. 
(182) 
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tachment. He describes it as having a crescent 
shape with rounded ends, the posterior of which 
is broad, and weighing, on an average, 2.5 to 3.0 Ib. 

Materials and Methods.—The spleens of about 
40 camels slaughtered in a Cairo abattoir were 
dissected in detail and their measurements and 
weights recorded. Other camels were dissected 
in the anatomy department of the Faculty after 
injecting them in the usual method. 

Macroscopic Examination.—Examination 
reveals that the spleen of the camel differs 
greatly in structure and position from that 
of other domesticated animals. It is much 
smaller in proportion to the body weight 
and size. It is crescent in shape and ap- 
pears as if it presents a body, a head, and 
a tail. It is situated in the left dorsal part 
of the abdominal cavity just above the 
posterior half of the rumen, extending ob- 
liquely from the root of the third lumbar 
transverse process to the tip of the seventh 
one, In the fresh state, it is soft and 
elastic but not yielding and presents a 
somewhat dark greyish color tinged with 
violet. It is hard in consistency owing to 
the large amount of interlobular connective 
tissue in its substance. In all specimens 
examined, the spleen never weighed more 
than 1 Ib. in an adult camel. Its average 
length is about 40 cm., while the width is 
about 9 cm. in the middle part. The width 
decreases gradually toward both extremities 
(fig. 1). 

For descriptive purposes, the spleen of 
the camel presents two surfaces, two 
borders, a head, and a tail. The parietal 
surface is somewhat convex and is related 
to the left sublumbar region and to the 
obliquus abdominis internus muscle. The 
visceral surface is somewhat concave and 
lies in contact with the dorsocaudal part of 
the left side of the rumen to which it is 
attached by the peritoneum. The splenic 
branch of the celiac artery runs along this 
surface to enter the hilus of the organ 
about the middle of its caudal border. The 
cranial border is thin, free, and presents 
some rounded, wide indentations; it is in- 
sinuated between the rumen and the dia- 
phragm. The caudal border is short, thick, 
concave, and it encircles the lateral convex 
border of the left kidney. The proximal 
extremity is rounded and forms the head of 
the organ; it is separated from the body by 
a well-defined constricted neck. The distal 
extremity which forms the tail is more 
flattened, thinner, and wider (fig. 1). 
From the Comparative Point of View.— 


THE SPLEEN OF THE CAMEL 


18: 
According to Sisson,’ the spleen of the ox 
presents an elongated, elliptical outline with 
thin, rounded, and similar extremities. He 


mentions that it weighs about 2 lb., is 20 
in. long, 6 in. wide, and 1 in. thick in its 


Fig. 2—Low power magnification of peripheral por- 
tion of the spleen, showing arterioles surrounded by 
connective tissue. 


middle. He also states that its Visceral 
surface is concave and is related to the left 
anterior face of the rumen, to which the 
dorsal part is attached, and that the hilus 
is a simple depression on the dorsal third 
of this surface near the anterior border. 
He describes the spleen of the sheep as 
being triangular with rounded angles and 
thin borders while the base is wider and 
dorsal in direction. It weighs about 3 to 4 
oz., is 5 to 6 in. long, and 3 to 4 in. wide, 
and the hilus forms a round depression and 
not a groove on the visceral surface, close 
to the antrobasal angle. It lies between the 
diaphragm and the rumen under the last 
three ribs. 

Microscopic Examination.—A section of 
the spleen of the camel reveals that it is 
invested with a thick fibrous and muscular 
capsule which is rich in muscle fibers. This 
capsule sends into the organ thick strands 
or trabeculae which also contain plain 
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muscle fibers. These trabeculae meet and 
join other trabeculae, forming a network 
which passes and joins large blood vessels 
at the hilus. In the meshes of this network 
lies the soft tissue of the spleen which is 
rich in blood, forming the dark pulp that is 
seen macroscopically. Small rounded bodies 
are scattered throughout this red pulp and 
appear whiter in the fresh spleen — these 
are the malpighian corpuscles. Microscopi- 
cally, they appear to be composed of dense 
lymphoid tissue with reticular fibers sur- 
rounding small arteries, and can be easily 
differentiated from the surrounding pulp 
which is formed of less dense reticular 
tissues covered by flattened and branched 
cells and contains both red and white blood 
corpuscles. Numerous ellipsoids and sinus- 
oids are also scattered in the pulp. The el- 
lipsoids are formed of the arterioles of the 
penicilli which are the branches of the 
smaller arteries. Each arteriole is sur- 
rounded by connective lamellae of reticular 
tissue with lymphocytes (fig. 2). 

Conclusion.—From what has been men- 
tioned, it is evident that the spleen of the 
camel presents some characteristic features. 
Its dark purple color, its hard consistency, 
owing to the large amount of its connective 
tissue, and its crescent shape with its 
cranial and caudal extremities resembling 
a head and tail, respectively, together with 
its serrated cranial border, make it dis- 
tinctive. The marked thickness of its cap- 
sule as shown microscopically is also nota- 
ble. 
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Rinderpest Virus in Sheep 

An experiment was conducted in Kenya, 
Africa, to determine whether sheep ex- 
ported from rinderpest territory could be 


carriers of the disease. Rinderpest was 
diagnosed in sheep many years ago but 
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artificial inoculations of indigenous breeds 
in recent years has failed to produce any 
signs of disease. 

Of 22 Kenya sheep inoculated with two 
strains of rinderpest virus, no reaction 
occurred except that 9 showed slight tem- 
perature reactions between the second and 
seventh days. Blood from 9 of 10 sheep, 
when injected into susceptible cattle, was 
found to contain rinderpest virus. The 
virus was present in maximum amounts 
from the fifth to ninth day but had dis- 
appeared by the thirteenth day after inocu- 
lations. However, cattle housed with the 
reacting sheep did not develop rinderpest. 

Brit. Vet. J., Dee., 1952. 


Two New Sheep Diseases.—Sacramento 
Valley of California, where the disease, 
scrapie, was first reported is now plagued 
with another disease, “bluetongue.” This 
is said to have affected 25,000 sheep in Cali- 
fornia. It resembles the sore mouth of 
sheep found in Texas. Pustules form in 
the sheep’s mouth, the animals go off feed 
and become stiff and feverish. After a con- 
siderable loss of weight, they usually re- 
cover.—Country Gentleman, Jan., 1953. 


Dihydrostreptomycin for Mastitis.—A 
dairy man purchased several cows from a 
herd troubled with mastitis and placed 
them with his own cows (Los Angeles 
County Livestock Dept., 1951-1952). Soon 
the latter began showing signs of acute 
mastitis. Laboratories found both Strep- 
tococcus agalactiae and coliform-type in- 
fections. They were treated with dihydro- 
streptomycin, both as intramuscular injec- 
tions at twelve-hour intervals and as udder 
injections. Seventy-five per cent of the 
cows were soon back on the milkline as 
profitable producers and the others were 
sent to market. 


$1,000 for Research 


At the annual meeting of the Indiana Veteri- 
nary Medical Association (Jan., 1953), the 
general assembly voted to give $1,000 to the 
AVMA Research Fund. The Fund-Raising 
Committee and the Board of Trustees of the 
Research Fund are deeply appreciative of this 
generous donation. 
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Clinical Experience with Polycin in a Small Animal Practice 
JUSTIN E. JORDAN, D.V.M. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


IT IS OFTEN necessary to dispense thera- 
peutic compounds such as local anti- 
infective agents to be applied by the owner 
of a pet. A small animal house-call practice 
offers ample opportunities to observe their 
effectiveness. A preparation ideally suited 
for this purpose should: (1) not be re- 
sented by either the pet or the owner; (2) 
be easily applied; (3) be active against a 
wide variety of microérganisms. 

The preparation, polycin,® used in this 

Polycin and fuzene are trade-marked products of Pitman- 
Moore Company, Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. Jordan is a small animal practitioner in Indianapolis, 


Ind 


Fig. |—Typical “hot spot” moist eczema lesion. 


study is a new antibiotic ointment origi- 
nally designed for human use, which con- 
tains 8,000 units of polymyxin and 400 units 
of bacitracin per gram. The polycin- 
rotenone ointment contains 4,000 units of 
polymyxin, 200 units bacitracin, and 0.5 
per cent rotenone per grain. The base, 
fuzene,® used in these ointments is water- 
miscible and allows for maximum diffusion 
of the antibiotics.' The addition of rotenone 
to polycin increases its scope of usefulness 
to include mite infections.?. Polymyxin has 
also been found to have antifungal activity® 
and has unusual activity against Pseudo- 
monas.* With the exception of case 3, 
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polycin-rotenone ointment was used to treat 
the cases complicated with parasites. 


CLINICAL CASES 

Case 1.-An aged Cocker Spaniel with 
chronic otitis externa of eight or nine years’ 
duration was presented for surgery. When 
it was placed on polycin therapy morning 
and evening for fourteen days, the infection 
completely cleared; surgery was not re- 
quired. Four months after the dog was 
discharged, there was no evidence of infec- 
tion. 

Case 2.—A 9-year-old Saint Bernard 
female with chronic suppurative otitis had 
been treated for six months with various 
types of local therapy. When first exam- 
ined, the dog was difficult to manage as the 
ears were extremely painful on manipula- 
tion. It was decided that surgery would be 
advisable. Polycin therapy was adminis- 
tered daily for eight weeks to eliminate 
infection. After the first treatment, the 
dog became easy to handle and did not re- 
sent application of the ointment. Surgery 
was not required and a check of the case 
four months later revealed no evidence of 
infection. 

Case 3.—Polycin was applied every other 
day over the entire body of a 3-month-old 
Doberman Pinscher puppy with pustular 
demodectic mange. The pustules cleared in 
forty-eight hours. In three weeks, the skin 
was normal. Six weeks after instigation of 
treatment, the animal had recovered. 

Case 4.—Polycin was applied daily over 
the entire body of a 3-month-old Toy 
Manchester with multiple skin abscesses. 
By the seventh day the pustules had cleared, 
and after twenty-five days the dog had an 
excellent coat. 

Case 5—-A German Shepherd with 
staphylococcic-type abscesses on its head 
received six daily treatments with polycin. 
The lesions healed uneventfully by the sixth 
day. 

Case 6.—-A 3'-year-old female Shepherd 
with marked cellulitis draining in the flank 
region (a condition of two years’ duration) 
had previously been treated with penicillin 
and bacitracin ointments. All obvious 
pathological tissue was removed surgically, 
but the drainage continued. The dog was 
given a parenteral injection of streptomycin 
and penicillin and polycin was injected into 
the draining sinus. After fourteen daily 
treatments with polycin, the patient ap- 
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peared to have recovered. Four months 
later, a secretion was again noted and 
therapy with polycin was reinstituted. 

Case 7.—-A fatty tumor was surgically 
removed from the lumbar area of an aged 
Cocker Spaniel. On the sixth postoperative 
day, there was evidence of drainage, at the 
surgical site, from the pocket resulting 
from the tumor removal. Polycin was in- 
fused into the pocket for four consecutive 
days. No improvement was noted in this 
case. Penicillin-streptomycin mastitis oint- 
ment infused into the wound resulted in 
cessation of drainage. 

Cases 8-13.—A family of German Shep- 
herds, consisting of the mother and puppies, 
all had “hot. spot” lesions. The mother had 
had recurrent “hot spot” eczema for years. 
The lesions which were usually large, sup- 
purative, and showed intense pruritus were 
observed throughout the entire year. All 
of these dogs were nervous. 

One puppy (case 8) had numerous severe 
lesions and was treated, unsuccessfully, for 
one month with oral antihistamine therapy 
plus bacitracin ointment locally. Then 
polycin was applied daily and the puppy 
recovered in seven days. Three other pup- 
pies in this litter (cases 9, 10, 11) had sev- 
eral lesions and all recovered after six daily 
treatments with polycin. Another puppy 
(case 12) with one large lesion recovered 
after four daily treatments. The mother 
(case 13) had one large lesion which healed 
after seven daily treatments. 

Case 14.—A 5-year-old Springer Spaniel 
with multiple hot spot lesions recovered 
after fourteen daily treatments with poly- 
cin. Several months later, this dog had one 
large lesion which responded to ten daily 
treatments with this drug. 

Case 15.—A highly nervous German 
Shepherd with dry eczema and intense 
pruritus made an excellent recovery after 
four daily applications of the drug. 

Case 16.—A 11-year-old Cocker Spaniel 
with a purulent hot spot lesion on its cheek 
was extremely nervous at the time it was 
examined, was depressed, and had fever. 
The animal was given an injection of peni- 
cillin, and polycin was applied daily. In ten 
days, the dog had made a complete recovery. 

Case 17.—An aged male German Shepherd 
had a severe moist-type purulent hot spot 
lesion. Polycin applied daily for ten days 
resulted in clinical recovery. 

Case 18.—A 5-year-old German Shepherd 
recovered from an enormous hot spot on 
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the posterior portion of its body when poly- 
cin was applied daily for four days. 

Cases 19 and 20.—Two Terriers with 
surgical correction of bilateral entropion 
had severe pruritus around the eyes for a 
lengthy period before surgery. Soon after 
surgery, pruritus became a problem, en- 
dangering the sutures. Polycin applied 
daily around the eyes and over the surgical 
wounds controlled the pruritus immediately. 
The sutures were removed in ten days and 
first-intention healing occurred. 

Case 21.—An aged Cocker Spaniel with a 
fungus-type lesion on its head and _ back, 
similar to ringworm but with no pruritus, 
recovered after 20 daily applications of 
polycin. 

Case 22.—_-A Pekingese showing general- 
ized dermatitis with intense pruritus re- 
covered after three daily treatments with 
this drug. The basic cause of this derma- 
titis was flea infestation. Surprisingly 
enough, this dermatitis and severe pruritus 
cleared before the owner eliminated the 
fleas. 

Case 23.—A Miniature Poodle had a 
severe hot spot lesion on its right front leg 
which showed marked edema with intense 
pruritus, causing the dog to lick the lesion 
constantly. When polycin was applied daily, 
the pruritus was promptly eliminated. 
Within twenty-four hours, the lesion had 
crusted and the dog made no further at- 
tempt to lick it. Within seventy-two hours, 
all edema disappeared and the lesion showed 
almost complete recovery. Only three daily 
treatments were necessary. 

Case 24.—-A Toy Collie with grass allergy 
of the feet suffered from severe pruritus. 
The dog recovered after six daily applica- 
tions of polycin. 

Case 25.-A Siamese kitten with compli- 
cated mite infection of the ear canal had 
scales on the edges and backs of the ears, 
with severe pruritus. This animal was dif- 
ficult to treat. It had lacerated its head and 
ears with its claws, and the wounds were 
infected. Previously, it had been treated 
with applications of a lindane preparation, 
then with rotenone ointment. These treat- 
ments were unsuccessful and the cat vio- 
lently resented both treatments, which 
appeared to aggravate the condition. Poly- 
cin-rotenone was applied daily. By the third 
application, the cat was easily restrained 
for treatment, and after 14 daily applica- 
tions the infection had healed. The pruritus 
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cleared promptly after initiation of the 
ointment. One month later, pruritus re- 
curred and mites were again found. The 
cat was treated with the ointment twice 
weekly for three weeks, then weekly for 
three weeks, with no recurrence of the pru- 
ritus in two months. 


TABLE i—The Results of Therapy with Polycin _ 
_Number of cases treated 


Ointment Re- 
used Total covered Failed 


Polycin 2 2 0 


“Polycin-rotenone (1) 2 0 
Polycin (1) 


Polycin 


Condition 

Outs externa 

Demodectic 
mange 

Moist hot spot 
eczema 

Abscesses 

Dry dermatitis 


il 


Polycin 0 
Polycin 0 
Polycin (4) 

Polycin- 

rotenone (1) 


Postsurgical 
application 


Polycin- 
rotenone 


Ear canal 
mites 
Total 


Case 26.—Pruritus in the ear canal (con- 
taining mites) of a Persian cat was elimi- 
nated within twenty-four hours when 
polycin-rotenone ointment was applied to 
the ears. 

Case 27..-A Boston Terrier puppy with 
demodectic mange had circumscribed le- 
sions on the head, legs, and back. Polycin- 
rotenone ointment was applied every third 
day and the lesions had healed completely 
in one month. 

Case 28.—The forelimb of a yellow cat 
was amputated after a wound laceration 
had become severely infested with maggots. 
Polycin-rotenone ointment was used as a 
postoperative dressing to attempt control 
of reinfection from the maggots. There 
was excellent wound healing and no larvae 
were observed. The ointment was applied 
daily for two weeks. 


COMMENT 


These reported cases represent only a 
portion of more than 100 cases treated 
with the polycin ointments, but they serve 
to illustrate the typical response which has 
been obtained. The outstanding feature 
noted, following the application of polycin, 
has been the prompt abolition of the symp- 
toms of pruritus. This preparation is ideal 
for owner use as most aggressive pets be- 
come easy to manage after the first treat- 
ment, when they learn the therapy does not 
cause pain and gives immediate relief. The 
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ointment is easy for the owner to apply, 
but he should be advised that liberal quan- 
tities are not needed to accomplish the de- 
sired effect since the fuzene base permits 
maximum antibiotic activity. It appears 
that one daily application is adequate in 
most cases. 

Thus far, only 1 case (No. 7) has failed 
to respond satisfactorily to polycin therapy. 
The infusion of the ointment into the 
pocket resulting from surgical removal of 
a tumor did not control the drainage. 

Graves® reported polycin to be effective 
in treating chronic otitis externa of man. 
The results obtained in cases 1 and 2, 
having chronic otitis externa, typify the 
marked benefit that can be derived from 
this type of therapy, thus eliminating the 
necessity of surgery. As illustrated by the 
results obtained in hot spot eczema cases, 
polycin is specific for these cases (fig. 1). 
Gastineau’ treated 147 human patients with 
superficial infections of the skin with 
polycin, and only 3 cases failed to respond 
to treatment. Our work indicates that 
poiycin, in superficial skin infections in 
dogs and cats, is equally effective. Twenty- 
seven of the cases made excellent clinical 
recovery; only 1 case did not respond to 
treatment. 

SUMMARY 

A clinical report of 28 cases treated with 
polycin® and polycin-rotenone ointments is 
presented. Polycin contains polymyxin and 
bacitracin in fuzene®; whereas, the polycin- 
rotenone contains rotenone in addition to 
the antibiotics. These preparations were 
used on a wide variation of conditions in 
dogs and cats. Excellent results were noted 
in 27 of the 28 cases. Marked antipuritic 
effect was noted soon after application. 
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Antibiotics for Turkey Sinusitis 
and Air Sac Disease 

Streptomycin has been found to be ef- 
fective against sinusitis in poultry while 
penicillin is not. The University of Dela- 
ware now reports that 25 to 50 mg. of 
aureomycin injected into the sinuses will 
relieve the sinusitis whereas heavier doses 
given intramuscularly are ineffective. Air 
sac infection in chickens responds to neither 
of these injections. However, both dis- 
eases were apparently prevented when 5 


lb. of an A.P.F. supplement and 100 
Gm. of aureomycin per ton of feed was 
fed. When a few birds from each group 


were autopsied, the controls showed evi- 
dence of sinusitis and of air sac infection 
while the treated birds showed neither. 
In groups of 300 turkeys, the mortality 
from all cases was 9.9 per cent for the 
treated and 20.13 per cent for the con- 
trolled group. The treated group also made 
about 8 per cent better gains per bird. 
World’s Poult. Sci. J., Oct., 1952. 


Air Sac Infection in Missouri 

Air sac infection, or chronic respiratory 
disease, now occurs in almost every state 
where chickens are raised in a concentrated 
area. In Missouri, it appears to occur fol- 
lowing, or concurrently with, debilitating 
diseases such as coccidiosis, ascariasis, 
pullorum disease, or colds. Chickens vacci- 
nated against Newcastle disease apparently 
are as susceptible as those not vaccinated. 

Air sac disease was most prevalent in 
Missouri in the spring of 1952, primarily 
in chickens 5 to 12 weeks old. Mortality 
varied greatly. Autopsy revealed pus in 
the air sacs, fibrinous exudate loosely at- 
tached to the liver, severe pericarditis and, 
in many birds, a dried pus in the bronchial 
tree. 

The treatment preferred was to destroy 
and autopsy all dibilitated birds until they 
came to 1 or 2 with clear air sacs. The 
remaining birds were then put on a seven- 
day ration with 100 gr. of terramycin to 
each ton of feed. In many cases where a 
thorough clean-up and disinfecting job was 
done, the disease did not occur the follow- 
ing year but in other instances it did.— 
Vet. Scope, Univ. of Missouri, Nov., 1952. 
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NEOPLASMS ORIGINATING in lymphoid tissue 
constitute a large and significant group of 
tumors of animals. In dogs and cattle, the 
predominant form of lymphatic malignancy 
is a more or less generalized neoplasia of 
lymphoid tissue throughout the body and 
may often be readily recognized by palpa- 
tion of the superficial nodes; in the cat, on 
the other hand, few cases of this type have 
been reported. That lymphoid tumors of 
a more localized nature, however, are prob- 
ably not uncommon in this species is indi- 
cated by a number of reports in the litera- 
ture and by a study carried out at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. These 
tumors usually go undiagnosed until au- 
topsy, palpation and radiographic examina- 
tion suggesting only at best the presence 
of a mass, either tumor or foreign body. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Petit’ in 1908 appears to have been the first to 
recognize that the intestinal lymphadenoma of 
the cat constituted a definite disease entity. He 
had observed a number of cases in which the lesion 
appeared as an annular hypertrophy of the small 
intestine, and emphasized that several identical 
tumors might be encountered in the same animal. 

A “round-cell sarcoma” of the small intestine 
in an 8- or 9-year-old castrated male was one of 
11 feline neoplasms included in a survey of animal 
tumors published by Murray” in the same year. 

“Lymphoblastic sarcoma” involving the ret- 
ropharyngeal lymph nodes was described by 
Verardini." It is felt, however, that his photomi- 
crographs and detailed description suggest, rather, 
a primary tumor of the pharynx with lymph node 
involvement, of a type now designated lympho- 
epithelioma or transitional-cell carcinoma. 

Vallillo’s report of a 14-year-old male cat with 
sarcoma of both kidneys is cited by Verardini, 
as well as Volkmann's reference to a 6-year-old 
female with a sarcoma of pigeon-egg size between 
the ileum and cecum, and smaller secondary 
nodules in the mesentery and omentum—features 
strongly suggesting that the neoplasm belongs to 
the group under consideration. 

A jejunal lymphadenoma in a male cat of 4 or 5 
years was described by Robin,” in which 6 or 7 
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cm. of intestine underwent annular enlargement to 
a diameter of 3 cm., with dilatation of the lumen. 
Robin also reported in a male cat with a history 
of gradual loss of appetite a large lymphosarcoma 
involving the mesenteric nodes and metastasizing 
to the lungs. 

Lymphosarcoma was encountered by Dawson, 
Innes, and Harvey’ in an aged cat in which a 
large white tumor was attached to the mesenteric 
surface of the lower ileum, with mesenteric nodes 
and intestine fused into a solid mass and smaller 
nodules present in the kidney. 

A round-cell sarcoma, 15 cm. anterior to the 
ileo-cecal valve and 6 cm. in diameter, was found 
by Ball and Collet’ in a 6-year-old male cat with 
digestive disturbances. 

In a small male cat a lymphosarcoma of duck- 
egg size, surrounding and infiltrating the wall of 
the terminal ileum and producing mucosal ulcera- 
tions, was seen by Kirk." Small renal metastases 
were noted. 

Ippoliti® reported as “leukemic lymphadenosis” 
the case of a 10-year-old male in which rapid loss 
of weight and strength resulted from a lymphocytic 
growth, 11 by 5 cm., infiltrating the wall of the 
large intestine and ulcerated on its mucosal sur- 
face. Lymphocytic infiltration was also reported 
in other organs and in the intestinal and thoracic 
nodes. 

A lymphosarcoma of the thymus surrounding 
the trachea, esophagus, and heart, and displacing 
the lungs was found by Locke’ to be the cause of 
dyspnea, hydrothorax, and marked general symp- 
toms in a 2-year-old male Persian. 

Further evidence for these entities, referred to 
as lymphosarcomas of the thymus, sarcomas of 
the mesenteric nodes, and kidney sarcomas that 
may be secondary to mesenteric growths, is in- 
cluded by both Cotchin® and Douglas‘ in their 
surveys of feline neoplasms. 


CASES AT ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Material and Methods.—Fourteen cases collected 
in the Department of Pathology over the past five 
years constitute the material for this study. Twelve 
cats were hospital patients, 1 was brought in after 
death for autopsy, and in 1 case histopathological 
examination alone was made from fixed tissue sent 
in for diagnosis by a Boston practitioner. Com- 
plete histological study was carried out in all 
cases but 1, which is included because of gross 
similarity to the others. The tissues were fixed 
in formalin, embedded in paraffin, and stained 
with hematoxylin-eosin. Tissues in certain cases 


were fixed in Zenker’s solution and stained with 
eosin and methylene blue. 
Clinical Picture. 


The age of the animals 
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ranged between 342 and 15 years, the 
average being 8. Only 3 in the group were 
females—-a sex incidence paralleling in 
general that of the reports in the literature. 
At least 5 of the males had been castrated. 
There appeared to be no relationship be- 
tween incidence of the tumor and breed or 
color. 

The course of disease tended to be rather 
brief compared with the duration of ma- 
lignancies generally. One cat had been 
failing for three or four months, 1 for two, 
and in another a mass had appeared in the 
abdominal wall a month before examina- 
tion; but, in the majority, according to the 
owners’ accounts, symptoms of illness had 
been noted for periods varying from a mere 
four or five days to three weeks. 

As is usual with conditions due to ma- 
lignancy, the most common and conspicu- 
ous symptoms reported by owners were of 
a general nature, lethargy, anorexia, and 
loss of weight appearing most frequently 
in the histories. Digestive symptoms, such 
as vomiting, diarrhea, and melaena, were 
prominent in 3 of the cats which proved to 
have intestinal growths and ulcerations of 
the mucosa. Dehydration and fever were 
noted in 2 animals. Two cats presented 
symptoms referable to the kidney abnor- 
malities. One, undoubtedly uremic at ad- 
mission, had drunk large amounts of water 
for two weeks previously. The urine of 
the other was very dilute, but even after 
removal of the most severely affected kid- 
ney, renal insufficiency did not develop. In 
this animal the cardinal symptom was 
anemia, the hemoglobin being 3.0 Gm./100 
ce. of blood on admission and never rising 
substantially, although transfusions were 
given at two- and three-day intervals. Ex- 
tensive liver involvement, manifested at the 
end by icterus, was probably a factor in 
this condition. The total white cell count 
was in the low normal range, but with a 
large proportion of lymphocytes and imma- 
ture lymphocytes. In another cat, with 
digestive involvement, neutrophilia and a 
less extreme anemia (hemoglobin 5 Gm.) 
were present. 

In 1 case, the owner was not aware of 
illness at all, although the animal’s appetite 
had been poor for a week. The cat was 
brought to the hospital for a skin condition 
requiring minor surgery and died while 
being anesthetized, owing no doubt to 
ascites and hydrothorax that were asso- 
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ciated with splenic enlargement and lung 
and liver involvement. 

Finally, in 1 case that stands apart from 
the others of the group, there was no his- 
tory of illness at all but simply of the ap- 
pearance, a month before, of a mass in the 
lumbar area of the abdominal wall. Au- 
topsy revealed, as well, involvement of 
lumbar and sternal nodes. 

In 10 cases, pathological enlargement 
was recognized clinically by palpation. The 
presence of malignancy was suspected in 8 
-“ases; intestinal masses were in 1 case di- 
agnosed as fecal impaction and in another 
as “hair balls.” In 6 cases, radiographs 
were taken. From these, it would appear 
that the lymphosarcomas give an impres- 
sion of considerable density. Any renal 
enlargement or irregularity tends to appear 
quite clearly (fig. 1A). The sausage-shaped 
hypertrophy of the intestine, often with 
gas-filled, dilated lumen (fig. 1B), has a 
characteristic appearance, which should 
usually be distinguishable from that of 
intussusception or fecal masses. Growths 
involving mesenteric nodes are more diffi- 
cult to recognize as such (fig. 1C).  In- 
volvement of the lung, in 1 case, and of the 
liver, in 2 (fig. 1A and 1B), was clearly 
suggested. 

Five exploratory laparotomies were per- 
formed, four in suspected cases of malig- 
nancy and the fifth in the case of supposed 
fecal impaction. Eight cats were destroyed. 
Among the natural deaths, 1 occurred dur- 
ing anesthesia and another resulted, five 
days after removal of a tumorous kidney, 
from liver failure and terminal pneumonia. 
It would appear from a consideration of 
the clinical histories that it is unlikely that 
sufficiently pathognomonic symptoms will 
ever appear early enough in the course of 
the malignancy to permit successful surgi- 
‘al intervention.” 

Gross Pathology.—Lymphosarcoma 
encountered most often where lymphoid 
tissue occurs naturally, both in organs 
predominantly lymphatic (lymph node, 
tonsil, thymus, spleen) and in sites where 
lymphocytic aggregates are normal com- 
ponents (pharynx, bone marrow, gastro- 
intestinal tract, liver, kidney, and lung). 
In the majority of cases, it is impossible 


*Since the writing of this paper, an annular lymphosar- 
coma of the ileum was removed, as the result of an explora- 
tory laparotomy, and an end-to-end anastomosis performed. 
The cat died one week later Owing to stricture and com- 
plete obstruction at the site of anastomosis. 
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Fig. |A—Lymphosarcoma of both kidneys 


to determine whether multiple lymphosar- 
comas are to be ascribed to a true metasta- 
sis by way of blood or lymph vessels or to 
a multicentric origin. The organs pre- 
dominantly involved in our cases were the 
small intestine, mesenteric nodes, liver, and 
kidneys. In 8 cats, primary infiltration of 
the digestive tract occurred; in all these, 


VISCERAL LYMPHOSARCOMA OF THE CAT 


and diffuse focal infiltration of the liver. 


the small intestine was involved, in 1 the 
wall of the stomach as well, and in 2 the 
upper colon, The tumors appeared as peri- 
toneum-covered, nodular or diffuse swell- 
ings of the intestine, measuring from a 
few millimeters to several centimeters in 
size. In some specimens, the small intestine 
had undergone annular enlargement (fig. 


Fig. 1B—The arrows indicate sites of annular lymphosarcomatous thickening of the intestine, with 


dilatation of the lumen. 


Small tumorous nodules were present in the liver. 
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Fig. 1'C—Lymphosarcoma of colon and mesenteric nodes. 


2). Ina few cases, these swellings almost 
occluded the lumen, which was lined with a 
folded and eroded mucosa, while in others, 
surprisingly, dilatation occurred. All layers 
of the intestinal wall from the mucosa to 


the serosa were diffusely infiltrated with 


lymphoid tissue (fig. 3). This appeared 
homogeneous, white, succulent, and friable 
on cut surface. In 5 of these cases, the 
tumors were accompanied by changes in 
the mesenteric lymph nodes (fig. 4). Tu- 
morous infiltration of the kidney was pres- 
ent in 7 animals (fig. 5), and in 5 cases was 


recorded as having been bilateral (fig. 6), 
a fact strikingly suggestive of a multicen- 
tric origin. The tumor tissue appeared 
mainly in the cortical zone, on the surface 
of which sharply demarcated, roundish, 
white areas of various sizes appeared (fig. 
6). In 6 animals the liver was involved, 
usually with multiple foci situated in the 
parenchyma (fig. 7) and appearing on the 
surface as elevated nodules several milli- 
meters in diameter. It is remarkable that 
the spleen, an organ rich in lymphoid tissue, 
was grossly affected in only 2 cases, 1 with 


Fig. 2—Tumorous 
enlargement of the 
wall of the lower 
jejunum, seen from 
the outer surface 
and on sectioning. 
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Fig. 3—Diffuse lymphoblastic infiltration of the wall 
of the ileum, separating the crypts of Lieberkiihn. 
x 


a diffuse enlargement to about seven times 
normal size and with very prominent cor- 
puscles. The presence of lymphoid tumors 
in the mestentery and the omentum is a 
characteristic finding. These appear as 
serosa-covered, fairly soft, round masses, 
situated between the intestine and the 
mesenteric lymph nodes. Other sites in- 
volved in our material were the lung, thy- 
mus, pancreas, and abdominal wall.** 

Microscopy.—In_ discussions of these 
neoplasms in cats, there appear variations 
in nomenclature, based on differences in 
cell type, amount of connective tissue 
stroma, and manner of growth. Several 
earlier reports describe the tumors as 
lymphadenoma but it is felt that their 
localized, massive nature and _ infiltrative 
type of growth justify the term sarcoma. 

**An unusual distribution of the tumor was encountered 
in the case of a 5-year-old castrated male seen since this 
paper was written. On the basis of long-standing cervical 
swellings, bilateral kidney enlargement, and renal insuffi- 
ciency, a clinical diagnosis of lymphosarcoma was made. 
On autopsy, tumors were found to be present in both 
mandibular salivary glands, the right retropharyngeal lymph 
node, both lobes of the thyroid, the entire wall of the 
right heart and the septum, and both kidneys, 

In still another recent patient, an 8-year-old spayed 
female, both kidneys were involved. The massive thymic 
tumor, displacing the trachea and esophagus upward, com- 
pletely encasing the heart, and producing hydrothorax, 
caused difficulty in respiration and swallowing. Renal 
insufficiency had mot yet developed, although the cortices 
appeared grossly to be entirely replaced by tumor. 


VISCERAL LYMPHOSARCOMA OF THE CAT 


Fig. 4—Tumorous enlargement of ileum and mesen- 
teric lymph node. 


Fig. 5—A solid lymphosarcomatous mass which has 
replaced one pole of a kidney. 


Fig. 6—Several lymphosarcomatous nodules appear- 
ing on the surface and involving the parenchyma of 
both kidneys. 
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Fig. 7—Multiple lymphosarcomatous foci of a low- 
grade lymphocytic type invading a liver which has 
undergone fatty degeneration. x 400. 


The tumors in none of our cases, therefore, 
have been classified as lymphadenoma but 
as lymphosarcoma of either lymphocytic or 
lymphoblastic type. 

Microscopically, the tumors are charac- 
terized by massive, solid proliferation of 
lymphatic cells which displace normal tis- 
sue structures. The tumor grows charac- 
teristically into the surrounding tissue by 
diffuse infiltration from the periphery. 
This development is most rapid and ex- 
tensive in loose connective tissue, while 
solid barriers such as fascia, organ cap- 
sules, and serous membranes remain intact. 
In 9 cases, the main cell type was the lym- 
phoblast; in the rest, the lymphocyte pre- 
dominated. The cells of the lymphoblastic 
lymphosarcoma are large cells of fairly 
uniform size and staining property (fig. 8). 
Pleomorphic lymphoblasts and mature lym- 
phocytes are scattered in the tumor tissue. 
Multinucleated giant cells occur rarely. 
The cytoplasm of the lymphoblast stains 
weakly and is only present in a small 
amount around a large, clear nucleus. The 
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chromatin of the nucleus is concentrated 
along the periphery of the nuclear mem- 
brane, and centrally there are large nu- 
cleoli. A great many cells exhibit mitotic 
figures. In the lymphocytic form of the 
lymphosarcoma, the main cell type resem- 
bles a normal, slightly enlarged lymphocyte 
(fig. 9). The cell is small with a large 
nucleus rich in chromatin. The cytoplasm 
is only present as a narrow, weakly stained 
rim around the nucleus. Scattered among 
the lymphocytes are small groups of “blast” 
cells. A striking characteristic is the ap- 
pearance of mitoses among the fairly ma- 
ture-looking lymphocytes. This finding 
identifies the cells as those of a neoplastic 
process rather than chronic inflammatory 
elements. 

A grading of the malignancy of the tu- 
mors was attempted on the basis of pattern 
of infiltration and number of metaplastic 
cells and mitoses, with grades I through 
IV designating, as in tumor diagnosis 
generally, increasing degrees of malignan- 
cy. This was done to determine whether 
any correlation existed between histology 
and extent of gross involvement. In a 


Fig. 8—High-power photomicrograph showing the 
morphology of the lymphoblasts in a kidney tumor 
classified as grade Ill. Note the large nucleoli and 
the mitotic figures. x 800. 
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TABLE !—Clinical and Pathological Findings in Fourteen Cases of Visceral Lymphosarcoma 


Tumor cell 


Sex, age, Clinical history and Diagnostic Preliminary Sites of type and 
color manifestations procedures diagnosis Termination lymphosarcoma malignancy 
FS, 8 yr., course 5 days: palpation abdominal destroyed colon, mesen- lympho- 
grey tiger lethargy, anorexia, radiograph mass tery, mesen- blastic 
emaciation, vomiting, laparotomy teric nodes, grade Ul 
diarrhea (thymus & 
mediastinal 
node) 
M, 10 yr., course 3 weeks: palpation fecal im- destroyed ileum, colon, lympho- 
black anorexia, loss of radiograph paction mesenteric nodes, blastic 
weight, loose bloody laparotomy kidneys, lung grade IV 
stool 
M, 342 yr., course 1 week: palpation speno- died liver, spleen, lympho- 
° grey tiger lethargy, anorexia, megaly omentum, peri- blastic 
splenomegaly, fever toneum, mesenteric grade III 
105 F., constipation lymph nodes 
MC, 9 yr., course 3 weeks: radiograph gastro- died stomach, duode- lympho- 
black and vomiting, loose enteritis, num, jejunum, cyuc 
' white bloody stool, poss. hair ileum, colon, low-grade 
anuria ball mesentery, 
liver 
MC, i2 yr., course 3-4 months: palpation abdominal = destroyed ileum, mesen- lympho- 
grey and anorexia for some mass teric nodes, blastic 
white time, emaciation kidney, grade II 
(long- spleen (hyper- 
haired) plasia) 
M, § yr., course 2 weeks: palpation splenic destroyed ileum, mesen- lympho- 
grey loss of weight, hematology tumor teric nodes, blastic 
weakness, fair laparotomy kidneys, liver, grade IV 
appetite, anemia, spleen, pancreas 
neutrophilia 
F, 82 ye. course 2 months: palpation abdominal destroyed ileum, cecum, lympho- 
black and loss of weight, radiograph tumor kidneys, liver blastic 
white anorexia, dehydration laparotomy grade Ill 
M, 6 yr., b d for Psy: died ileum, kidney lympho- 
tiger and in good health $ cytic 
white months before when put low-grade 


in kennel to board; 
later, anorexia and 
weight loss 


M, aged ?? intestinal mass sub- ? destroyed small intestine lympho- 
grey mitted for diagnosis cytic 
low-grade 
M, 4 yr., course 1 week: d d hetic spleen, liver, lympho. 
grey tiger anorexia for removal death mesenteric cytic 
(‘coon cat’’) of hair nodes, lung low-grade 
mats (hydrothorax, 
ascites) 
MC, 10 yr., course 5 days: radiograph abdominal destroyed mesentery - 
black and lethargy. anorexia tumor 
white dehydration, abdominal 
distention 
F, 9 yr., course 3 weeks: palpation kidney died kidneys, lympho- 
black and lethargy, partial radiograph tumor, liver blastic 
white anorexia, weight hematology poss, liver grade Ill 
loss, low-grade urinalysis or splenic 
fever, dilute laparotomy tumor 
urine. anemia, 
lymphocytosis. 
terminal icterus and 
pneumonia 
> MC, 15 yr., course 2 weeks: dental died kidneys lympho- 
red and anorexia, loss of disease, blastic 
white (long- weight, polydipsia, stomatitis, grade Ill 
haired) depression, dehydration, nephritis 


foul breath, tartar 
on teeth, oral 
ulcers, vomiting 


MC. 5 yr., course 4 weeks: palpation tumor destroyed abdominal wall, lympho- 
black and lobulated. ill-defined aspiration lumbar and blastic 
white swelling in lumbar sternal nodes grade Il 


fossa, sudden onset. 
gradual enlargement 
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general way, such a relationship did ap- 
pear evident. 


DISCUSSION 

The reports in the literature and the 
cases studied in this paper bring out the 
necessity for distinguishing in cats be- 
tween malignant lymphoma which is in- 
frequent and the more commonly encoun- 
tered visceral lymphosarcoma. The one is 
notable for generalized tumorous hyper- 
plasia of the lymph nodes, the other is 
characterized by massive local involvement 
of one or more internal organs. A striking 
fact about the lymphosarcoma is the ap- 
parent evidence for multicentric origin. 
Illustrative of this are the facts that in 
5 of 7 cases of kidney involvement tumors 
were bilateral, and that in 5 cases in which 
kidneys were affected tumors co-existed in 
the intestine distributions difficult to 
explain on the basis of metastasis. Such 


- 
Fig. 9—Diffuse infiltration of the kidney interstitium. 
Signs of degenerative change are dissolution of 


the tubular epithelial cells and the pyknotic nuclei. 
x 400. 
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TABLE 2—incidence of Visceral Involvement 


Organ No. of cases Organ = No. of cases 

Kidney 7 Lung 2 
Liver 6 Pancreas 1 
on Thymus 1 
Abdominal nodes 6 Stomach 1 
Omentum or Abdominal muscle 1 
External nodes 


mesentery 4 


evidence does not, however, exclude the 
possibility that in some of our cases multi- 
plicity of the tumors was attributable to 
natural metastasis by lymph channels or 
blood stream. Stimulation to tumorous 
growth presumably occurs in sites where 
lymphocytes are normal cellular elements. 
CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 

The lymphosarcoma of the cat is a locally 
malignant tumor with a diffuse, infiltrative 
type of growth and an apparent preference 
for the abdominal organs, particularly the 
small intestine, kidney, and liver. His- 
tologically, these tumors may be of lym- 
phocytic or lymphoblastic type. In many 
of our cases, there was strongly suggestive 
evidence of multicentric origin. The gen- 
eral symptoms characteristic of malignancy 
predominate. In a few cases, signs point- 
ing definitely to intestinal, urinary, or cir- 
culatory disturbances may be present. The 
digestive symptoms may easily be mistaken 
at first sight for those of intestinal obstruc- 
tion due to “hair balls” or fecal impaction. 
Careful palpation, radiography, and, in 
doubtful cases, exploratory laparotomy 
should be employed to arrive at a correct 
In short, abdominal lympho- 


diagnosis. 
sarcoma should be borne in mind as a 
possibility in chronic, wasting, afebrile 


disease in mature or aged cats. 
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Generalized Bovine Arteritis 
and Phlebitis 


KEITH T. MADDY, D.V.M. 
Oakland, California 


Many sick animals are sent to meat-pack- 
ing establishments in an effort to salvage 
some of the value of the animal following 
failure of treatment. Veterinary meat in- 
spectors employed by the government de- 
termine if the meat from the carcass is fit 
to eat. Inspectors occasionally see cases 
of generalized bovine arteritis and phle- 
bitis. These cases are usually seen in sick 
animals presented for emergency slaugh- 
ter. They often have received considerable 
amounts of medicines intravenously, either 
by professional or nonprofessional meth- 
ods. 

The author, as a federal veterinary meat 
inspector, has seen several cases of arteritis 
and phlebitis in slaughtered animals, which 
have become so extensive that the vessels 
have almost become occluded. Some of these 
cases of arteritis and phlebitis apparently 
have resulted from overmedication, im- 
proper medication, infection during medi- 
cation, and/or a toxic or an allergic reac- 
tion to medication. 

Sometimes the odor of the medicine can 
be detected by smelling the affected ves- 
sels. Camphorated oil is the causative agent 
which is easiest to detect. Usually the ar- 
teries are the more markedly affected while 
the veins are only slightly affected, with 
the exception of the jugular vein. The jug- 
ular vein, the recipient of most intravenous 
injections, is sometimes inflamed from the 
point of injection to the heart. In these 
cases, there is usually endocarditis, pneu- 
monia, and arteritis in the vessels in which 
the medicated blood leaves the heart. Some 
of the medicine leaves the blood in the body 
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tissues, so on its return trip through the 
veins, most of the medicine is gone and not 
much phlebitis results. 

These carcasses are usually condemned 
as being unfit for food: (1) because of the 
primary disease against which the medica- 
tion was directed; (2) because of the de- 
tectable presence of medicine in the body 
tissues; or (3) because of the generalized 
inflammation of the vessels in all parts of 
the carcass. If the inflammation is localized 
at the site of the injection and there is no 
other reason for condemnation, the carcass 
may be passed for food after the affected 
area is removed. 

In a typical case, on May 16, 1952, a 
2-vear-old steer appeared to be in good 
condition before slaughter. However, the 
walls of the blood vessels of the carcass in 
general were found to be greatly thickened. 
Tissue samples were sent to a BAI labora- 
tory. The pathologist reported the follow- 
ing micsroscopic findings: “In all the 
tissues submitted there is an _ intense 
proliferation of portions of the elastic 
fibers, smooth muscle, and connective tissue 
elements of the mediums of many of the 
arteries and smaller arterioles. Intimal pro- 
liferation is present in some of the affected 
vessels but is not marked. Many of the in- 
volved arteries are nearly occluded. Lym- 
phocytes, plasma cells, neutrophils, and 
eosinophils appear in scattered groups in 
all layers of the vessels and frequently 
form large aggregates in the outer adven- 
titia. Most of the veins do not appear to 
be affected although an infiltrate of the in- 
flammatory cells in the adventitia is some- 
times seen. The exact etiology of this con- 
dition is unknown but is believed to be a 
possible allergic or toxic reaction related 
to drugs, bacterial infections, or biological 
products. It is seen in cattle of all ages. 
Diagnosis: arteritis, generalized, bovine.” 


Oral Benzethacil for Dogs 


Benzethacil was compared with similar 
oral doses, to dogs, of potassium penicillin 


G and procaine penicillin G. Its ad- 
vantages are: being tasteless, it is more 
readily taken by the patient; it avoids 
gastric upset which may occur with the 
bitter salts; and its slower absorption from 
the intestinal tract results in more constant 
effective blood levels between doses.— 
Univ. Pennsylvania Bull., Oct. 27, 1952. 
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Carsickness in Dogs 


WILLIAM J. BOYD, V.M.D. 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


ONE OF THE more difficult things a veteri- 
narian is asked to do is to convert a dog 
that becomes carsick from a viewed-with- 
suspicion member of a car-borne family to 
a welcome fellow traveler. 

If a dog is but mildly inclined to carsick- 
ness, the veterinarian can advise the client 
to let the dog out of the car when the ani- 
mal becomes restless or begins to salivate 
and let nature handle the situation. After 
the stomach has been emptied, the dog may 
not be too happy for a time, but the interior 
of the car and the exterior of the passen- 
gers are spared. The veterinarian can also 
suggest that the dog not be fed, or be fed 
but lightly, that fluid intake be restricted, 
and that the car be well-ventilated and the 
dog be kept on the floor of the car, where 
it will be spared the nausea-provoking in- 
fluence of the sight of the countryside rac- 
ing by. 

Unfortunately, the answer to the problem 
of the more markedly carsick-prone dog is 
not so easy or simple. The veterinarian, 
like Alvarez,! does “not know the true sig- 
nificance of a marked tendency to carsick- 
ness” and accepts that “it is not the diges- 
tive tract but in the balancing mechanism 
in the inner ear. The mechanism of vomit- 
ing can be brought into action by stimuli 
applied to the inner ear and the brain.” 
Briefly, Alvarez’s explanation of carsick- 
ness is based on this: The inner ear (laby- 
rinth) is a series of three cavities hollowed 
out of the temporal bone. These cavities— 
vestibule, semicircular canals, and cochlea 
—contain the membranous labyrinth, which 
is lined with hair cells and contains a fluid. 
The acoustic nerve, which connects the in- 
ner ear with the brain, is composed of two 
distinct divisions: the cochlear component, 
which is concerned with hearing, and the 
vestibular component, which has to do with 
equilibrium. The peripheral fibers of the 
vestibular nerve end in the semicircular 
canals, and the central fibers of this nerve 
enter the brain at the medulla oblongata, 
which contains the vomiting center. 
Changes in body posture cause changes in 


Dr. Boyd is a small animal practitioner in Sewickley, Pa. 


pressure of the fluid in the membranous 
labyrinth on the labyrinthine hair cells. 
These alterations in pressure stimulate the 
vestibular nerve endings in contact with the 
hair cells, and these stimuli are transported 
to the medulla, including the vomiting 
center, and the higher brain levels. In all 
probability, the dog that becomes carsick 
has a hypersensitive labyrinthine mecha- 
nism, which excessively stimulates the 
vomiting center via the vestibular nerve. 

Carsickness per se is no new medical 
problem. It and airsickness are but the old 
familiar seasickness expressed in terms of 
later modes of transportation. Regardless 
of the descriptive term used, the basic cause 
is motion, and the physiological disturbance 
is the same. Motion stimulates the vestib- 
ular nerve, which stimulates the medullary 
vomiting center, which stimulates the mus- 
culature of the stomach, which causes 
vomiting. And the aim of measures to pre- 
vent or overcome motion sickness remains 
the same: (1) lowering the sensitivity of 
the vomiting center to vestibular nervous 
stimuli, (2) reducing responsiveness of 
smooth muscle of the alimentary tract to 
constrictive motor stimuli from the brain, 
and (3) decreasing the bulk of the gastro- 
intestinal content. 

A sedative is used to decrease excitability 
of the vomiting center. For many years, 
travelers on transatlantic ships were given 
bromural, a nonbarbiturate sedative, as a 
“seasick remedy.” Other sedative drugs, 
including barbiturates and bromides, are al- 
so used. 

Belladonna and atropine have also been 
the basis of medication for motion sickness. 
They both act on the brain and reduce 
smooth muscle activity in the alimentary 
tract by acting as parasympathetic depres- 
sants. However, they do not seem to be 
ideal drugs, either for prophylaxis or treat- 
ment, as they tend to first stimulate the 
medulla, site of the vomiting center, and 
only later depress it. So, belladonna and 
atropine might excite the vomiting center 
when it is already at a highly critical state 
of excitation due to vestibular influence. 
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Furthermore, these drugs often cause well- 
known side effects. 

Scopolamine, unlie belladonna and atro- 
pine, is primarily a brain depressant and 
usually does not initially stimulate the 
medulla. However, it not infrequently 
causes excitement and restlessness. Dur- 
ing World War II, dramamine was intro- 
duced and was relatively successfully used 
to prevent and treat seasickness on troop 
ships. It is still used with good success. 
According to “New and Nonofficial Reme- 
dies,”? dramamine exerts a “temporary 
therapeutic and prophylactic action in mo- 
tion sickness. The mechanism of this action 
is not fully understood.” Gutner, Gould, 
and Batterman® believe that dramamine 
probably depresses vestibular function. 

I no longer dispense belladonna, atro- 
pine, or scopolamine for carsickness in dogs 
but use dramamine with success in some 
patients. However, it is not an unqualified 
success as a prophylactic, and it seems to 
be less effective as corrective measure once 
carsickness has developed. I had such good 


success with bromural, as sedative medi- 
cation for moderately carsick-prone dogs, 


that I became interested in a newer drug, 
valoctin. Valoctin is a combination of bro- 
mural, 4 gr., and octin, 1 gr., per tablet. 
Bromural, a nonbarbiturate bromisovalery] 
sedative, has the desired quieting effect on 
the vomiting center and does not make the 
dog “dopey” and the owner conscious of 
unnatural sluggishness in his pet. Also, 
bromural acts within a few minutes and for 
three to four hours. Octin, isometheptane, 
is an antispasmodic which relaxes hyper- 
active smooth muscle by acting through its 
sympathetic innervation and by directly de- 
pressing the muscle fibers.* Thus, valoctin’s 
sedative and antispasmodic actions help 
normalize the two abnormal physiological 
states which characterize carsickness 
vestibular excitation of the vomiting center, 
and excitation of smooth muscle of the ali- 
mentary tract attributable to stimulation of 
the vomiting center. 

In the case of the dog moderately prone 
to carsickness, I direct the owner to give 
the animal one or two bromural tablets ten 
minutes before the dog is placed in the car. 
If the drive is to be a longer one, the dose 
is repeated each four hours, and the dog 
is fed lightly or not at all. 

If the dog is apt to become more severely 
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carsick, a valoctin tablet is given at the 
start of the trip and repeated three or four 
hours later if the drive continues beyond 
this time. Or, if the trip is to last more than 
a day, valoctin is given in the morning and 
at noon, and the ration should be restricted 
and light. It is also advisable to give a lax- 
ative to the dog the day before the trip 
begins. 

No one drug is fully successful in all 
cases of carsickness. I have found bro- 
mural an excellent sedative to give the dog 
that is apt to become moderately carsick. 
Dramamine is a satisfactory drug in some 
dogs that become markedly carsick, and 
yaloctin is the more effective in other such 
dogs. Why this is true is not known. How- 
ever, the fact is that by means of sedative 
and antispasmodic medication much car- 
sickness can be prevented, or overcome once 
it has developed. 
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Infectious Hepatitis Virus.-Canine in- 
fectious hepatitis virus has been recovered 
from dog’s urine from three days after 
inoculation to as much as 161 days after. 
Meanwhile the feces, saliva, nasal washings, 
and blood of apparently recovered dogs do 
not contain virus. A focal interstitial 
nephritis indicates that the source of the 
eliminated virus is in the kidney.—-Proc., 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. and Med., 77, 1951. 


The Veterinary Record (Nov. 1, 1952) 
says that action may be taken to deal with 
the owners of dogs that worry sheep. Two 
dog societies, the Royal S.P.C.A. and the 
Canine Defense League, have agreed to 
encourage the idea that there could be 
cruelty to sheep as well as cruelty to dogs. 
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Transmissible Gastroenteritis of Swine— 


A Study of Immunity 


W. W. BAY, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D.; L. P. DOYLE, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D.; 
L. M. HUTCHINGS, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


TRANSMISSIBLE gastroenteritis is a highly 
fatal disease in very young pigs. A mor- 
tality of 80 to 100 per cent may occur when 
pigs less than 10 days of age become in- 
fected. There is need for some protective 
agent such as hyperimmune serum or an 
active immunizing agent. Since the dis- 
ease can be reproduced by bacteria-free fil- 
trates of tissues from gastroenteritis-in- 
fected pigs, it is thought by some workers 
to be caused by a virus. 

In some virus diseases, an immunity is 
produced following recovery from the dis- 
ease; and, as in the case of hog cholera, 
some protection may be passed to suckling 
pigs. This temporary immunity to cholera 
is serviceable, but in some cases it evi- 
dently fails, since pigs sucking “immune 
sows” sometimes develop hog cholera. 

In a study by Bay’ of 37 herds affected 
with transmissible gastroenteritis, there 
was some evidence of the production of im- 
munity in sows that recovered from the 
disease. Sows that had been sick and had 
recovered three weeks or more before they 
farrowed gave birth to normal litters that 
never became ill, even when the pigs were 
born in the same quarters and, in some 
instances, in contact with sick pigs. 

In view of these observations, a study 
was begun to determine if there was a 
transfer of immunity to the suckling pigs 
of sows that had recovered from gastro- 
enteritis. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


A total of 26 pregnant sows and 200 baby pigs 
were used in this study. Sixteen of the sows were 
exposed to transmissible gastroenteritis at different 
intervals prior to farrowing. Ten sows were 
exposed per os; 4, intramuscularly; and 2, sub- 
cutaneously. The remaining 10 sows were left as 
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unexposed controls. The material used for ex- 
posure was tested for activity prior to use by 
feeding a portion to pigs 3 to 5 days old. The 
exposed sows and the controls were selected so 
that the control sows would farrow at approxi- 
mately the same time as the inoculated ones. 
During pregnancy, these sows were kept separate 
from all other swine. Just prior to exposure, the 
control sows were moved to separate quarters 
where they were cared for by separate personnel. 

Farrowing records were kept on each litter. 
At 3 to 6 days of age, one-half of each litter was 
exposed orally with active transmissible gastro- 
enteritis material. The control litters and the 
litters from the exposed sows were exposed in the 
same manner, at the same age, and with the same 
material. 

Per Os Exposure.—Ten pregnant sows were each 
exposed orally with approximately 125 Gm. of 
active, ground gastrointestinal tract from trans- 
missible gastroenteritis-infected pigs. Five sows 
were left as unexposed controls. 

Intramuscular and Subcutaneous Exposure.— 
Eleven pregnant sows were divided into three 
groups. Four were injected intramuscularly, 2 sub- 
cutaneously, and 5 were kept as unexposed con- 
trols. Each of the inoculated sows was injected 
with 5 cc. of a 1:3 suspension of the mucosa from 
transmissible gastroenteritis-infected pigs in nor- 
mal saline. This suspension had been treated with 
penicillin and streptomycin and left at room tem- 
perature for one hour before the sows were in- 
oculated. The streptomycin and penicillin mixture 
contained 50 mg. of streptomycin and 5,000 units 
of penicillin per cubic centimeter. 


RESULTS 


Per Os Exposure.—Six of 10 sows ex- 
posed orally developed diarrhea following 
exposure. The diarrhea usually occurred 
within three days and lasted for two to 
four days. All except one sow (No. 1) 
farrowed normal litters. Pigs from sow 
1 were small, and 6 of the 8 were born 
dead or died shortly after birth. None of 
the pigs that died prior to pig exposure 
showed symptoms or lesions characteristic 
of transmissible gastroenteritis. 

Table 1 shows the sow numbers, time of 
exposure relative to farrowing, farrowing 
records, age of pig when exposed, and re- 
sults of exposure. In six of the ten litters 
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TRANSMISSIBLE GASTROENTERITIS OF SWINE 


TABLE i—Results of Sows Exposed Per os to Transmissible Gastroenteritis During Pregnancy 


No. of pigs 
farrowed 


Farrowed 
following 
Sow exposure 
(No.) (days) 
12 
14 
20 
29 
40 
6 44 
7 45 
8 71 
9 81 
110 


Alive 


| 


10 
CONTROLS 

il 

12 

13 

14 

15 


from sows which had been exposed orally, 
no pigs died following exposure. With the 
exception of the litter of sow 3, all of 
these pigs were from sows that farrowed 
forty days or longer following exposure. 
In six of the ten litters, some diarrhea was 
seen in the exposed pigs. 

Of 36 pigs farrowed alive by 5 sows 
which had not been exposed to active trans- 
missible gastroenteritis material, 28 died 
following exposure. The pigs that died 
showed symptoms and lesions of transmis- 
sible gastroenteritis. The 8 pigs that lived 
also showed symptoms of the disease, 

Subcutaneous and Intramuscular Ex- 
posure.-A diarrhea developed on _ the 
fourth day in 1 of the 6 sows in the 
group exposed intramuscularly, but no 
record was kept as to which sow was af- 
fected. None of the pigs that died prior 
to exposure showed symptoms or post- 
mortem lesions of transmissible gastro- 
enteritis. Table 2 shows the sow numbers, 
methods of exposure, farrowing record, 


a | 


No. of 
pigs died 
prior to 
exposure 


Age of pigs Results of exposure 


exposed 


(days) Dead Alive 


> 


date of exposure relative to farrowing, 
age of pigs at exposure, and results of pig 
exposure. 

In litter 16, the pigs did not become 
sick following exposure, nor did they ever 
show any symptoms of transmissible gas- 
troenteritis. In the ten remaining litters 
in the exposed and control groups, all pigs 
became ill and 81.6 per cent died. All of 
the 10 sows in these groups became sick 
following exposure of their pigs. 

DISCUSSION 

These data suggest that some resistance 
was developed by the 10 sows exposed per 
os and was passed on to the suckling pigs. 
Since none of the pigs showed any symp- 
toms of transmissible gastroenteritis 
prior to exposure, it seems that a carrier 
state was not induced in exposed sows. 

In the sows exposed per os, it is inter- 
esting to note that most of the litters in 
which no pigs were lost following pig ex- 
posure were from sows that farrowed forty 


TABLE 2—Results of Sows Exposed Intramuscularly and Subcutaneously to Transmissible Gastro- 
enteritis During Pregnancy 


No. of pigs 
farrowed 


Alive Dead 


Sow Route of 

(No.) inoculation 
16 m. 7 

17 

18 m. 4 

19 

20 


21 
CONTROLS 
*22 
*25 
*26 


No. of Farrowed 
pigs died following Age of pigs 
priorto exposure exposed 
exposure (days) (days) 
7 
1 26 
31 
$1 
48 
55 


Results of 
exposure 


Dead Alive 


“WThe diflerence between the number of pigs farrowed alive and the number exposed is due to the use of 


some pigs in the control group for other purposes. 
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10 0 ‘ 6 
7 
0 7 
4 0 
3 2 
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7 2 4 2 eS 
10 4 5 
7 2 2 
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days or longer following exposure. This 
suggests that it may take about forty days 
for resistance to develop. 

In comparing the results of oral expo- 
sure with subcutaneous and intramuscular 
exposure of sows, it is well to remember 
that more evidence of disease was observed 
following initial exposure in the sows ex- 
posed orally. It is considered important 
that the 10 sows exposed orally did not 
become reinfected when their pigs were 
exposed, whereas 2 subcutaneously- and 3 
intramuscularly-exposed sows did. 

The route of inoculation may be an im- 
portant factor, and yet it may be the quan- 
tity of the causative agent used that deter- 
mines the degree of immunity produced. 
As yet, we have no way of quantitatively 
determining the concentration of the caus- 
ative agent. The only means of determin- 
ing whether the agent is present is by baby 
pig inoculation. 

This study by no means proves that a 
practical method of developing resistance 
has been found. But it does suggest the 
possibility of developing a method which 
may be useful under restricted circum- 
stances. 

SUMMARY 


1) Fifty-two of 62 pigs farrowed by 
sows exposed per os with transmissible 
gastroenteritis material lived following ex- 
posure, while only 3 of 36 pigs farrowed 
by nonexposed sows lived. 

2) Five of 6 sows exposed orally with 
active transmissible gastroenteritis ma- 
terial, forty days or more prior to farrow- 
ing, farrowed normal pigs that did not die 
when the pigs were exposed at 3 to 6 
days of age. 

3) Except for one litter, the pigs from 
sows inoculated subcutaneously and intra- 
muscularly became ill and 81.6 per cent 
died. 

4) These and other previous results 
strongly suggest that a degree of immu- 
nity results when sows recover from either 
natural or induced cases of transmissible 
gastroenteritis and also that there is trans- 
fer of immune bodies through the sow’s 
milk to nursing pigs. 


Farmers’ Hourly Wages.—Data compiled 
from records kept by 32 farmers in south- 
ern Minnesota indicate that the hourly 


wages earned by the farmers have been 
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greater for those who raised hogs or fed 
cattle than for the dairy farmer or for 
those who raised chickens. This was not 
because of poor production because the cows 
averaged 325 lb. of butterfat per cow and 
the hens averaged 205 eggs each per year. 
The average returns per hour for the past 
five-year period were: for raising hogs, 
$2.45; for feeder cattle, $2.25; for dairy 


cattle, $1.30; for chickens, $0.90 per hour.— 
Hormel Farmer, Aug. 15, 1952. 


Progress with Livestock 

We have searched the earth for plants 
which are adapted to the various conditions 
found on this continent but we have scarce- 
ly scratched the surface in such a process 
with livestock. Whereas apples and peach- 
es were introduced from Asia, bromegrass 
from Hungary and Russia, lespedeza from 
Korea, Ladino clover and trefoil from Italy, 
most of our livestock has come from Great 
Britain and nearby European areas. Our 
three leading beef breeds and three of the 
five dairy breeds came from the British 
Isles, the other two from Holland and 
Switzerland. They were expected to adapt 
themselves to the mountains, the deserts, 
and the near-tropical climates of this 
country. 

The introduction of Brahman blood has 
been the chief improvement attempted with 
new types of cattle. More recent are the 
introduction of Sindhi cattle from India to 
cross with dairy cattle in the hot, humid 
Gulf Coast area, and Red Danes from Den- 
mark in some northern states. 

Of the major sheep breeds, nine origi- 
nated in the British Isles, one in Spain, 
and one in France. The fat-tailed sheep 
from the Middle East, which are able to 
store enough fat in their tail and rump 
regions during a short grazing season to 
carry them through hot, dry summer 
months might do well in the southwestern 
desert states. Other hardy breeds from 
North Finland or Tibet might do well in 
the northwest Rockies. 

Most of our breeds of swine originated 
in this country but some progress has been 
made in crossing them with imported breeds 
such as the Danish Landrace. Perhaps, 
like the plant breeder, livestock breeders 
could profit by more such experimentation. 
—Prairie Farmer, Dec. 6, 1952. 
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Dihydrostreptomycin Dose—Serum Level 
Relationships in Cattle 


P. B. HAMMOND, D.V.M. 


THIS STUDY was undertaken because no in- 
formation on the subject of dose-serum 
level relationships of dihydrostreptomycin 
in cattle was available. Dosage schedules 
currently in use are based on clinical ex- 
perience and on serum level studies con- 
ducted in other species. Dihydrostrepto- 
mycin, the hydrogenated derivative of 
streptomycin, closely resembles the parent 
compound both as to antibacterial spec- 
trum and as to pharmacological properties. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Dihydrostreptomycin was administered  intra- 
muscularly to heifers and mature dairy cows 
weighing between 800 and 1,400 lb. The dosages 
used were 5.0 mg. and 7.5 mg. per pound of body 
weight at concentrations equivalent to 500 mg. of 
dihydrostreptomycin base per cubic centimeter of 
aqueous solution. These preparations were of 
commercial origin and included both the crystal- 
line form and the aqueous solutions* recently 
placed on the market by several pharmaceutical 
firms.** Blood samples were drawn from the 
jugular vein at one, two, four, six, nine, twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty-four hours after injection. 
Results obtained are reported in tables 1 and 2 
and graphically in figure 1. 

It has been reported that the administration of 
dihydrostreptomycin in a 2 per cent pectin-1 per 
cent procaine solution results in a marked prolon- 
gation of significant blood levels.’ The use of the 
pectin-procaine mixture at both the recommended 
and at higher concentrations was tried on several 
animals. No prolongation of detectable serum 
levels was noted. 

Limited studies on the excretion of dihydro- 
streptomycin in milk following intramuscular in- 
jection of the drug were also conducted. Results 
are reported in table 3. 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Paper No. 2907, Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Minnesota. 

The author thanks Dr. Martin H. Roepke and Dr. C. M. 
Stowe for their helpful suggestions and criticisms, and 
Miss Mary Schmitz for conducting many of the bio-assays 
this work entailed. 

*'Crystalline form’’ signifies dihydrostreptomycin sulfate 
powder prepared and marketed in vials in the dry form; 
“aqueous solution’’ signifies water solutions of dihy- 
drostreptomycin sulfate prepared and marketed in vials 
containing 500 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin base per 


cubic centimeter of solution. 

**Grateful acknowledgement is made to both Dr. O. H. 
Siegmund of Merck and Co., Inc., and to Mr. John A. 
Epps of Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., for the drugs generously 
furnished by them. 
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A bio-assay method of determining serum and 
milk levels was selected. The specific procedure 
outline and the test organism used (Staphylococcus 
aureus, Smith strain) were furnished by Dr. Ash- 
ton Cuckler of the Merck Institute for Therapeutic 
Research. The method involved the measurement 


of zones of inhibition of bacterial growth pro- 


duced by the samples being assayed. Standard 
curves relating concentrations of 1.5 to 200.0 
vg. of dihydrostreptomycin to inhibition zone 
diameters were run concurrently with all experi- 
mental trials. Bovine serum and whole milk were 
used in all assay procedures. The standard curve 
values were approximately * 20 per cent within 
a 95 per cent confidence limit. Blood and milk 
samples obtained from drug-injected cows and 
standard curve material were subjected to almost 
identical exposure conditions. It was noticed that 
the serum used in preparing standard curves had 
pH values of 8.1 to 8.6, whereas the serum from 
experimentally injected cows had values ranging 
from pH 7.4 to 7.7. The difference may be due 


SERUM LEVELS FOLLOWING INTRAMUSCULAR INJECTION 
OF DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN IN CATTLE 
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Fig. I1—Results of blood samples after injections of 
dihydrostreptomycin. 
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to the fact that the serum used in preparing serial 
dilutions of the standard was removed from the 
blood clots shortly following collection of the 
control blood: while in the case of drug-injected 
animals, the serum was removed from the blood 
clots just prior to the preparation of the assay 
plates the next day. Although changes of pH 
have been shown by others to influence the activity 
of streptomycin,’ no significant difference in ac- 
tivity was noted in the present experimental trials 
with dihydrostreptomycin when the pH was varied 
within the range of pH 7.4 to 8.6. Both penicylin- 
ders and filter paper discs (Schleicher and Schull 
740-E) were used in the assay procedure. Both 
methods proved satisfactory. All samples were run 
in replicates of at least five. 

The assay procedure on milk samples was the 
same as that used for serum samples. No attempt 
was made to remove any milk constituents or to 
adjust pH prior to assaying. However, on all 
occasions the pH of the samples was checked and 
found consistently within the range of 
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pH 6.6 tw 6.8. It was noted that known concen- 
trations of dihydrostreptomycin in milk produced 
markedly smaller zones of inhibition than did the 
same concentrations in serum. 
DISCUSSION 
The data indicate that while there were 
gross variations in initial serum levels, 
fairly constant values were obtained by the 
end of the fourth hour following injection. 
It may also be noted that peak levels were 
sometimes not attained until the end of the 
second hour. These variations are perhaps 
due to inadvertent deposition of the drug 
in intermuscular septa or other areas 
where vascularity is minimal. 
Both the initial serum level values and 
the rate of decrease with time are in es- 


sential agreement with results obtained in 
man’ and sheep’ using streptomycin admin- 


TABLE 1—Serum Levels Following Administration of 5 mg./lb. of Body Weight 


Commercial 
preparation 


Crystalline 
lot A 
Crystalline 
lot A 
rystalline 
lot A 
rvstalline 
lot A 
rystalline 
lot A 
rysialling 
lot A 
rystalline 
lot A 
Aqueous solution 
lo B 
Aqueo is 
lor B 
Aqueous lution 
lot B 
Aqueous solution 
lot B 
Aqueous solution 
lot B 
Aque dus solution 
loc 
Aqueous solution 
lot ¢ 
Aqueous solution 
lot ¢ 
Aqueous solution 
lot 
Aqueous solut.on 
lot ¢ 
Crystalline 
lot D 
Crystalline 
lor D 
Mixture 
Crystalline 
lot E 


29.0 


40.0 


26.5 


tution 26.5 


39.0 
16.5 


Hours after administration 
’ 6 9 
ug. per cc. of serum 
12.5 4.6 


12 


7.0 


9.2— 
145 
33.5 
19.5 


8.5— 
100 
“47 
25.6 


Range 


Average 
Standard Deviation 


6.0— 
40.0 
11.5 

7.4 


6.0— 
43.5 
19.3 
10.0 


*Not included in compilation of figure | or of standard deviation. 


‘4 

1983 

ag 

Cow 2 24 

(No.) 

$66 100 75.0 2 3.7 lw 

65.0 57.0 22.0 9.7 5.5 2.25 1.0 0 

- #10 57.0 65.0 33.0 11.5 4.7 5.0 3.1 1.0 

d #22 75.0 145% (3.0 12.0 5.4 5.2 11 0 

169 22.0 12.5 14.5 44 2.35 0 0 

; 820 #0.0 = 15.0 10.0 1.6 2.1 1.0 0 

f 759 30.0 _ 15.0 10.0 4.0 1.5 0 0 

; 240 37.0 = 15.0 10.0 5.5 2.75 1.0 0 

: 020 16.5 8.7 4.7 5.3 1.5 0 

4 810 40.0 43.5 43.5 40.0 14.5 7.4 3.1 1.0 

: 229 63.0 10.0 26.5 20.5 9.2 6.0 4.1 0 

4 aI? 6.0 10.0 20.5 16.0 9.2 3.9 1.85 1.3 

x08 22.5 16.0 9.7 6.0 2.8 1.7 1.0 i) 

ma 924 39.0 22.0 9.2 6.4 4.2 2.5 1.6 1.0 

229 77.0 50.0 22.5 125 1.9 1.0 

ovo 8.5 9.7 10.8 7.6 4.6 24 2.1 1.0 

és 229 25.0 26.0 14.0 84 28 1.7 1.0 0 

‘. #07 53.0 48.5 16.0 6.0 28 13 0 0 

8OS 12.0 9.2 6.0 7.7 4.2 
RNS 23.0 | 19.0 15.0 8.0 3.7 2.7 1.0 

ae #07 21.0 10.5 = 2.9 1.5 <1.0 i) 

7 14.5 7.4 3.1 1.3 

2.9 1.8 on 
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DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN IN CATTLE 


TABLE 2—Serum Levels Following Administration of 7.5 mg./lb. of Body 


Hours after injection 


Cow Commercial 2 6 9 18 a4 

(No ) Preparation ag. per cc. of serum 

020 Aqucous solution 122 100 49.0 38.0 7.0 i4 1.4 10 
lot ¢ 

820 Aqueous solution 82.0 82.0 38.0 14.0 4 26 10 10 
lot 

SON Aqueous solution 51.0 35.0 23.0 12.0 13.0 5.4 1.2 0 
lot € 

054 Aqueous solution 40.0 28.0 19.0 12.0 6.0 4.0 1.2 0 
lot 

924 Aqueous solution s1.0 30.0 16.0 8.7 5.0 2.75 1.0 0 
lot 

230 Aqueous solution 44.0 48.0 21.0 9.4 5.0 2.5 1.0 0 
lot 

Kange 28.0— 15.5— 8.7— 5.0— 1.o— 

122 100 49.0 38.0 143.0 5.4 1.3 1.0 
Average 65.0 320 27.6 18.5 7.2 


istered by the same route and in similar 
doses. Hughes and Farmer,® on the other 
hand, obtained very low serum values upon 
the administration of streptomycin to 
cattle via the intramuscular route. 

By plotting the logarithms of average 
serum concentrations against time, a 
straight line relationship was obtained. 
Extrapolation of this line to zero time is 
said to give the theoretical maximum 
serum level from which may be calculated 
the apparent volume of distribution of a 
drug.* The apparent volume of distribu- 
tion as calculated, about 19 per cent, is 
only slightly less than the estimated per- 
centage of extracellular fluid in cattle. The 
significance of this is that dihydrostrepto- 
mycin is apparently rather uniformly dis- 
tributed in extracellular fluid and probably 
does not penetrate the cells of the body. 
These calculations gave results similar to 
those obtained in dog and man.* It should 
be pointed out that only in a very limited 
number of bacterial diseases are the or- 
ganisms found intracellularly. 


TABLE 3—Milk Levels Following Intramuscular Injection of 5 mg./lb. of Body Weight 


It is difficult to apply the type of infor- 
mation here presented to clinical practice. 
The data give an estimate of the amount 
of dihydrostreptomycin in milk and serum. 
They indicate nothing as to the antibac- 


terial activity of the drug in vivo. As was 
pointed out earlier, for example, equal 
amounts of dihydrostreptomycin in milk 
and in serum show quite different degrees 
of activity against the test organism used 
in the assay procedure. 

The purpose of this study is to aid in 
arriving at effective and economical dosage 
schedules. It is assumed by many that a 
certain minimum, constant serum level of 
antibiotic should be maintained during a 
course of treatment, as is the case in sul- 
fonamide therapy. Recent evidence ob- 
tained in the treatment of experimental 
infections of laboratory animals with both 
penicillin and streptomycin casts consider- 
able doubt on the necessity for maintaining 
constant levels of antibiotics. Dosage 
schedules yielding a series of serum level 
peaks with intervening periods during 


Hours after imjection* 


Cow Commercial i 2 6 12 i8 a4 

(No.) preparation wg. per cc. milk 

“020 Aqueous solution 0 0 trace ~ 4.2 40 no samples taken 
lot C 

230 Aqueous solution 0 0 0 0 0 no samples taken 
lot C 

229 Aqueous solution 0 0 0 2.5 3.5 no samples taken 
lot C 

820 Aqueous solution 0 0 0 2.5 4.9 no samples taken 
lot C 

807 Aqueous solution 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
lot C 

808 Aqueous solution 0 0 2.35 6.25 44 4.6 2.15 0 
lot C 
lot C 

RRB Aqu-ous solution 

*The cows were milked about one and a ore obtaining the one-hour samples an 


after obtaining the nine-hour samples. 
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which no detectable antibiotic activity was 
present in the blood often gave results 
equal or superior to those obtained as a 
result of maintaining constant levels."* 
Furthermore, clinical reports on the use 
of dihydrostreptomycin in both cattle” and 
dogs” indicate that favorable results may be 
obtained using dosage schedules producing 
intermittent, rather than constant, serum 
levels. This subject has recently been 
reviewed by Marshall.’* 

A further consideration in attempting 
to arrive at satisfactory dosage schedules 
is the in vitro sensitivity of dihydrostrep- 
tomycin-sensitive organisms. Little work 
has been reported on this subject.  Al- 
though organisms sensitive to streptomycin 
are usually sensitive to dihydrostreptomy- 
cin, the degree of sensitivity of any given 
organism to the two may vary consider- 
ably.” The sensitivity of different strains 
of the same organism is also an important 
consideration and especially so in the case 
of streptomycin.” 

On the basis of the in vitro sensitivity 
results available to date, and in view of the 
still unsettled nature of the question of 
constant versus intermittent serum levels, 
it is tentatively recommended that dihy- 
drostreptomycin be administered to cattle 
at the rate of 5 mg. per pound body weight 
every eight to twelve hours wherever pos- 
sible. The position taken is one of com- 
promise and is open to revision as more 
clinical and experimental evidence becomes 
available. 


SUMMARY 


1) Dihydrostreptomycin was rapidly ab- 
sorbed into the systemic circulation when 
injected into cattle intramuscularly, reach- 
ing peak blood levels within one to three 
hours. 

2) The administration of 7.5 mg. of dihy- 
drostreptomycin per pound of body weight 
offered little advantage over the adminis- 
tration of 5 mg. per pound from the stand- 
point of duration of significant blood levels. 

3) Dihydrostreptomycin was irregularly 
excreted in the milk in small amounts. 

4) Evidence is presented suggesting that 
dihydrostreptomycin is distributed through- 
out the extracellular fluids of the body 
and that little, if any, is present within 
body cells. 

5) Limitations and possibilities of ap- 
plying such data as these in arriving at 
rational dosage schedules are discussed. 
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6) It is tentatively suggested that dihy- 
drostreptomycin be administered to cattle 
intramuscularly at a rate of 5 mg. per 
pound of body weight every eight to twelve 
hours wherever possible. 
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Canning flash-sterilized milk in sterile 
containers may replace the present method 
of pasteurizing milk after it is sealed in 


cans. The natural flavor is retained in the 
newer method.—Sci. Newsletter, Sept. 13, 
1952. 
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A Disease of Turkeys Characterized by Deformity 
of the Tongue 
V. L. SANGER, B.A., D.V.M.; D. M. CHAMBERLAIN, D.V.M., M.S.; 


C. R. COLE, D.V.M., Ph.D.; F. L. DOCTON, D.V.M., M.S.; 
R. L. FARRELL, D.V.M., M.S. 


Columbus, Ohio 


SPONTANEOUS development of tongue de- 
formities associated with impaired degluti- 
tion and slow growth was observed in tur- 
keys under flock conditions in 1947 shortly 
after Grau’ reported experimental produc- 
tion of a tongue deformity in chicks on ra- 
tions deficient in the amino acids isoleucine, 
leucine, or phenylalanine. The disease was 
again noticed on the same Ohio farm in 
1948 and in a large flock of poults on a 
second farm early in 1952. Although the 


anomalous condition of the tongue in tur- 
keys appears to be identical to that pro- 
duced by certain amino acid deficiencies in 
chicks the etiology has not been established. 


HISTORY 


Flock 1.—In 1947, a “curled tongue disease” 
occurred in about 6 per cent of approximately 
1,000 Broad Breasted Bronze poults. Again in 
1948, the disease appeared on the farm when the 
new flock of poults was fed the same commercial 
ration as was used in 1947, Losses were negli- 
gible, but the defect did interfere with optimal 
growth. Feed consumption was increased when 
crumbles were substituted for mash. 

Flock 2.—In March, 1952, 12 Beltsville White 
and 6 Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey poults, 8 
weeks of age, were presented to the laboratory for 
examination. There were 4,000 birds, 1,500 Belts- 
ville Whites and 2,500 Bronze, on the farm. One 
thousand of the Beltsville Whites and 1,000 of the 
Broad Breasted Bronze poults were purchased 
from hatcheries in California and Oregon. The re- 
mainder were hatched by the owner on the farm. 
It was apparent that no genetic relationship existed 
among the two breeds and the four flocks. Part of 
the turkeys were raised on wire and the remainder 
were kept on corncob litter. 

Until the 4,000 birds were over 6 weeks of age, 
all were fed on a home-mixed formula which was 
prepared and ground at a local mill, When the 
poults were 10 days of age, the owner noticed 
some of the birds pecking at an enlargement in 
the throat of another poult. Examination by the 
owner revealed an abnormal tongue. He further 
observed that several poults were affected and that 
they ate ground feed with difficulty. When the 
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weights of affected and unaffected birds were 
compared, it was apparent that the tongue condi- 
tion had reduced the feed intake to the point of 
interfering with normal growth. By the time the 
birds had reached 6 weeks of age, there were 200 
poults affected with the tongue anomaly. Of the 
200 poults, 80 per cent were Beltsville Whites and 
20 per cent were Bronze. 

After the six weeks period in which 200 tarkeys 
involving both breeds had become affected, the 
entire flock was changed from a home-mixed 
ration to a commercially manufactured feed pre- 
pared in the form of crumbles. Following this 
change of ration, no more turkeys developed the 
tongue defect. In spite of the fact that the ration 
was changed and the birds ate crumbles better 
than mash, no recoveries were observed. In ad- 
dition to this change of feed, 12 of the affected 
poults were penned separately and fed a third 
brand of feed. These also failed to improve. 

Most of the 4,000 birds were marketed as broil- 
ers, at which time it was noticed that the affected 
turkeys were underweight. 

The remaining birds were kept until they were 
20 weeks of age before being slaughtered. At 
this time, a comparison of their weights indicated 
that the turkeys with curled tongue weighed the 
same as unaffected birds. Apparently, the tongue 
defect did not retard feed intake and weight gains 
when crumbles were fed. No evidence of the 
defect has appeared in any poults raised on this 
farm except this lot which were on a home-mixed, 
25 per cent protein ration of the following 
formula: 


Alfalfa leaf meal (17%) 

Corn gluten meal 

Shelled corn (#1) 

Rolled oats 

Meat scraps (50%) 

Soy bean oil meal . 
Aureomycin . 

Dried D (DuPont-corn meal base) 
Cod liver oil 

Fish meal (60%) 

Bran 

Dried whole milk 
B-Y “500” (Commercial Solvents) 
Bone meal 
Ground limestone 
Choline chloride . 
Manganese (85% 
Penicillin 


pure) 
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75 Ib. 
150 Ib. 
900 Ib, 
100 Ib. 
200 Ib. 
550 Ib. 
5 Ib. 
4 Ib. 
1 pt. 
50 Ib. 
$0 Ib. 
12.5 Ib. 
15 Ib. 
7.5 Ib. 
7.5 tb. 
15 Ib. 
1.0 Ib. 
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SANGER 


Fig. |—Underweight Beltsville White turkey showing 
submandibular mass caused by ventral displacement 
of the tongue. 


Fig. 2—Deformity of the tongue with tip reflected 

dorsally, to the right and posteriorly. Feed is ac- 

cumulated on the tongue and between the frenum 
linguee and the symphysis of the mandible. 


. 3—Turkey with normal tongue. 
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CLINICAL AND LABORATORY STUDIES 


The affected birds showed rough feather- 
ing and were underweight. Feed was 
lodged in the intermandibular space and the 
tip of the tongue was curled. Further ex- 
amination of the mouth revealed ventral 
displacement of the tongue. It occupied a 
pouch formed by the pharynx between the 
rami of the mandible (fig. 1). That portion 
of the tongue extending anterior to the 
cartilage was reflected sharply dorsally to 
the right and posteriorly. This point of re- 
flection was 3 mm. anterior to the frenum 
linguae and the reflected tip measured 1 
cm, in length. A fold formed by the re- 
flected tip of the tongue contained a small 
pocket 3 mm. in diameter covered by a 
smooth white mucosa. The right lateral 
aspect of the fold revealed a small area sug- 
gesting atrophy of the muscles and mucous 
membrane. 

Figure 2 shows the tongue anomaly and 
feed which the bird is unable to dislodge 
from its mouth in comparison to the un- 
affected turkey in figure 3. 

Attempts to extend the reflected tongues 
met with resistance and failure to achieve 
complete extension. Upon release of man- 
ual extension the affected portion of the 
tongue assumed its original position. 

Elevation of the tongue to its “natural” 
position was possible by the application of 
digital pressure on the ventral aspect of 
the pouch between the rami; release of the 
pressure permitted prompt return of the 
organ to its submandibular position. The 
birds were incapable of voluntary extension 
or elevation of their tongues. In no in- 
stance was there evidence of trauma. 

The surrounding structures of the oral 
cavity revealed no gross deviations from 
normal; the ventral supporting muscles ap- 
peared to be flaccid and relaxed. 

The affected poults drank water freely 
and maintained good appetites. 

Necropsies were performed on 12 affected 
poults but no lesions were discernible other 
than those observed in the oral cavity. In 
the absence of other lesions, the impaired 
deglutition and poor rate of growth were 
attributed to defective development of 
the tongue. 

Microscopic examination of the tongue 
revealed a normal thick layer of stratified 
squamous epithelium covering mucous 
glands, muscle, and the cartilagenous lin- 
gual process posterior to the defect. The 
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Fig. 4—Two weeks after surgical excision of the 
curled tip of the tongue. Feed continued to ac- 
cumulate on the symphysis of the mandible. 


epithelial surface adjacent to the defect, 
as well as the reflected tip, was covered 
by an intact layer of hyperplastic squamous 
epithelium. Reflection of the tongue had 
occurred at the distal end of the lingual 
process of the hyoid bone at the junction 
of the terminal fibrocartilage with the hya- 
line cartilage. The reflected tip of the 
tongue measured 1.0 cm. in length and 
included the terminal fibrocartilage. 


p «3 


DEFORMITY OF THE TONGUE IN TURKEYS 


Fig. 5—Submandibular displacement of the tongue 
did not improve after surgery. 


TREATMENT 


An attempt was made to determine if 
the poults would recover when placed on 
rations different from the original home- 
mixed and commercial feed. Five poults 
were placed in separate pens and fed com- 
mercial ration 1. No improvement was 
noted at the end of eight weeks, so the 
poults were placed on commercial ration 2. 
No beneficial effect could be seen during 
the observation period of ten weeks. 

The curled portion of the tongue of 3 
birds was surgically excised (fig. 4); the 
remaining 2 served as untreated controls. 
The operation did not improve or interfere 
with their ability to eat and drink. Ventral 


. 


Fig. 6—(A) Normal tongue; (B) deformity of tonaue; (C) tongue after anomalous portion was 
excised. 
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displacement of the hyoid bone, supporting 
tissues and base of the tongue, was not 
corrected during a ten-week postoperative 
period. 

Figure 5 shows the submandibular dis- 
placement ten weeks after surgery, and 
figure 6, the operated tongue in comparison 
with a normal and curled tongue. 


DISCUSSION 


The following causes for the tongue 
anomaly were considered: (1) trauma, 
(2) hereditary factors, and (3) nutritional 
and metabolic causes. Trauma as a cause 
of the disease was considered improbable 
since there were no lacerations or bruises 
observed in any of the birds, and no sharp 
objects were seen on the feeders and water- 
ers which could have caused the condition. 

Since the disease appeared in two breeds 
of turkeys in four genetically unrelated 
groups, it could not be attributed to heredi- 
tary factors. A recessive factor was re- 
ported by Hsu? to be the probable cause of 
tongue tip overfolding in man. People 
with this trait were able to fold and unfold 
the tip of the tongue at will; in turkeys, 
the reflected tip could not be completely 
extended even by manual means. 

A search of the literature has not re- 
vealed previous mention of this tongue de- 
fect in turkeys. Grau' has described a 
deformity of the tongue in chicks associated 
with certain amino acid deficiencies. In 
his studies, White Leghorn chicks 5 to 30 
days of age were fed a basal ration com- 
posed of purified ingredients except for 
different sources of protein. Although all 
chicks which were fed the deficient ration 
lost weight during the experiments, only 
those chicks having a deficiency of leucine, 
isoleucine, or phenylalanine developed the 
anomolous tongue. The disease did not 
appear when the ration was deficient in 
histidine, valine, threonine, and _ trypto- 
phane. Fifty per cent of the chicks on a 
ration deficient in isoleucine developed the 
tongue defect, while chicks fed the same 
ration supplemented with 10 per cent al- 
falfa leaf meal did not develop the disease. 

When 5 chicks with folded tongues were 
placed on a chick-starting ration known to 
be adequate for growth, all tongues became 
apparently normal within nine days. When 
these birds were returned to the original 
isoleucine deficient ration, all again devel- 
oped defective tongues within thirteen days. 
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When again placed on adequate chick mash, 
the defect was corrected within eleven days. 
The disease which we have described in 
turkeys is grossly and microscopically sim- 
ilar to that reported by Grau’ in chicks. 
Since the lesion was experimentally pro- 
duced in chicks by feeding a ration deficient 
in isoleucine, leucine, or phenylalanine, it 
is postulated that the turkey disease may 
also be caused by a nutritional deficiency. 
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Virus to Combat Bronchitis in Chickens 

The University of Illinois recently an- 
nounced a novel program for combating 
infectious bronchitis in chickens. The dis- 
ease causes death losses in chicks and 
broilers and serious production losses in 
adult hens. To combat its recent increased 
incidence in Illinois, live infectious bron- 
chitis virus is to be distributed to coéper- 
ating flock owners for the inoculation of 2- 
to 4-month-old chickens. Vaccination at 
this age causes the least damage to chickens 
and immunizes them before they commence 
laying. 

The virus will be released only in areas 
where the majority of stock owners agree 
not to use it as follows: (1) when suscep- 
tible adults for young chicks are present; 
(2) when the flock is in egg production; 
(3) when signs of other diseases are pres- 
ent; (4) when in contact with neighboring 
flocks; (5) when a previous attack has 
given them a positive neutralization test; 
(6) when there has been no previous in- 
fection in their territory. Before issuing 
the vaccine the owner is requested to bring 
2 chickens to the College of Veterinary 
Medicine with a letter requesting a neutral- 
ization test. 

The virus is to be administered intra- 
nasally to 10 per cent of the chickens, and 
they then infect the others by contact. 
Respiratory symptoms should occur two to 
six days after inoculation. The owner is 
also requested to send a card to the College 
of Veterinary Medicine two weeks after 
inoculation, stating what symptoms have 
been observed. 
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Strongyloides Stercoralis from a Dog in Ohio 


FLEETWOOD R. KOUTZ, D.V.M., and HAROLD F. GROVES, D.V.M. 
Columbus, Ohio 


DURING RECENT years, the occurrence of 
Strongyloides in dogs has been reported 
from a number of states. While the occur- 
rence of Strongyloides in other animals 
such as cattle, sheep, swine, and horses is 
common, the occurrence in dogs is com- 
paratively rare. At The Ohio State Vet- 
erinary Clinic, between 2,500 and 3,000 
fecal samples from dogs and cats are ex- 
amined during a year, but the case being 
reported is the first definite report on rec- 
ord of the occurrence of this parasite in 
dogs in Ohio. 

The earliest literature report of this parasite in 
dogs was by Filleborn (1914) from China; the 
second report in dogs was by Ware (1923) from 
India. Since these early cases, there have been 
numerous reports on the parasite from dogs in 
various parts of the United States. 

The parasite was first reported in the United 
States from the vicinity of New Orleans in various 
articles (Kreis, 1932; Faust, 1933, 1935). The 
second report of 13 cases was by Whitney 
(1936)” from a laboratory in Connecticut report- 
ing on fecal examinations from dogs in the cen- 
tral, eastern, and northeastern states. This report 
was clarified by another in (1951)” with an ex- 
planation of the occurrence of the parasite in the 
eastern United States. The following cases have 
been reported: Augustine and Davey (1939),’ a 
case from a dog in Massachusetts; Lucker (1942)," 
7 cases sent to the Zoological Division in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from Connecticut, North Carolina, 
New York, Maryland, and Virginia; Cohen 
(1947),° a case from Kansas; Chandler (1943),* a 
case from Texas; Misener and Stanton (1950)," a 
case from Chicago; Hawkins and Dunlap (1947)° 
reported the infection in Beagle dogs that had 
been reared in Michigan, but had been on training 
trips in Ohio and field trials in Indiana. Werner 
(1949)”" used “caracide” in a successful treatment 
on an infected dog from New York. 


CASE REPORT 


In October, 1951, a male Beagle from 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio, was sent to The Ohio 
State University Veterinary Clinic with a 
history of a long period of severe, per- 
sistent diarrhea. The examination by the 
veterinarian who submitted the animal had 
revealed Ancylostoma caninum ova, Tri- 
churis vulpis ova, and many free larvae. 


From the Department of Veterinary Parasitology, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Our examination of fresh fecal material 
from the animal revealed 7. vulpis ova and 
Strongyloides stercoralis larvae. 

When admitted to the clinic, the follow- 
ing symptoms were observed: weakness, 
depression, dehydration, emaciation, and 
incoérdination, The temperature was 103 
F., a diarrhea with dark feces was present 
and the eyelids were swollen and exuding a 
purulent discharge. 

Repeated fecal examinations revealed T. 
vulpis ova, a few A. caninum ova, and nu- 
merous S. stercoralis larvae. 

Two days later, the dog was found dead 
in the cage. Necropsy revealed areas of 
consolidation and petechial hemorrhages 
throughout the entire lungs. The entire 
intestinal tract showed a severe hemor- 
rhagic enteritis. 

Several A. caninum were found in the 
small intestine and several 7. vulpis in the 
cecum. Numerous S. stercoralis adults were 
found in the small intestine. 


Ohio State University 


Fig. 1—A dog heavily parasitized with Strongyloides 
stercoralis. 
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At the present time, controversy exists 
among research workers regarding the 
classification of Strongyloides occurring in 
dogs. Augustine (1940)' believes that 


Strongyloides infecting dogs should be a 


separate species, Strongyloides canis 
Brumpt 1922, while others believe the para- 
site to be the same as, or a strain of, S. 
stercoralis infecting man. The parasite is 
common in man in some localities, but in 
dogs in the same areas the parasite is not 
prevalent. It has been stated that S. 
stercoralis transmitted from man to dogs 
is of a transitory nature. Demonstrations 
by various workers have proved that the 
dog can be experimentally infected with the 
human strain, but man is not susceptible to 
the strain occurring naturally in dogs. 
The parasitic female is a small, slender 
worm, hardly visible without the aid of a 
microscope. It is approximately 2.2 mm. 
long and 0.04 mm. wide. The buccal cavity 
is quite small. The esophagus is long, 
slender, and occupies approximately the 
anterior third of the body. The anus opens 
on the ventral surface just anterior to the 
tip of the tail. There are two ovaries, ex- 
tending anterior and posterior to the ven- 
trally located vulva. The vulva opens near 
the beginning of the posterior third of the 
body. The ova are thin shelled, measuring 
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50 to 58 » in length and 30 to 34 , in 
width. They are located in single file in 
the uterus and contain a fully developed 
embryo when deposited. The larvae hatch 


Fig. 2—Strongyloides ster- 
coralis, female, 
from the intestinal mucosa 


of a dog. x 100. 


parasitic 


almost immediately from the ova when de- 
posited and usually only larvae are found 
in the intestine. 

The larvae, passed in the feces are ap- 
proximately 0.25 mm. in length. They are 
characterized by their short, muscular-type 
esophagus which extends about one-fourth 
the length of the body. A small constric- 
tion is seen near the middle of the esopha- 
gus, which terminates with a thick muscu- 
lar bulb. They are known as rhabditiform 
larvae because of the shape of the esopha- 
gus. The tail is rather short and tapers 
gradually to a point. 


DIAGNOSIS 

In making a diagnosis of strongylidiosis, 
the typical rhabditiform larvae must be 
found. The fecal material must be fresh 
and uncontaminated with other free-living 
soil nematodes. Smears of fecal material 
are much more satisfactory than fecal 
flotations, as the latter method tends to 
distort and destroy the anatomical charac- 
teristics of the larvae, which make identifi- 
cation possible. Although the larvae can 
be readily found in great numbers by fecal 
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flotation methods, the smear method is 
better for identification of the parasite. 


LIFE CYCLE OF PARASITE 


The parasite has both a parasitic and a 
free-living stage in its life cycle. Usually, 
only females are found in the parasitic 
stage but Kreis (1932)* and others have 
found and described so-called males. The 
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Fig. 3—Strongyloides stercoralis, rhabditiform larva, 
obtained from fresh fecal material of a dog. x 100. 


adult parasitic female deposits thin-shelled 
embryonated ova as it burrows its way 
through the mucosa. The ova hatch and 
return to the lumen of the intestine where 
they are expelled in the feces. From this 
point, the life cycle may take one of two 
courses, either the direct parasitic or the 
indirect free-living life cycle. 

The rhabditiform larva, when it reaches 
the ground, either develops into an in- 
fective filariform larva (a larva with a long 
slender filariform esophagus) which may 
infect other animals or may become a free- 
living adult. 

Direct Life Cycle-—With this method of 
development, the rhabditiform larvae de- 
velop into the infective filariform larvae in 
approximately forty-eight hours after leav- 
ing the host. 

The usual portal of entry for this para- 
site is through the skin; however, infection 
may occur by ingestion of the infective 
filariform larvae. At this point, the larvae 
then penetrate the circulatory system 
making their way to the heart and, by way 
of the pulmonary artery, to the lungs. Here 
they break through the capillary walls into 
the alveoli. By migration from the alveoli, 
they reach the anterior region of the 
trachea and pharynx, where they are swal- 
lowed. The females penetrate the mucosa 
of the small intestine and deposit their 
embryonated ova, while the males do not 
penetrate but are eliminated in the feces. 

Indirect Life Cycle.—In this type of life 
cycle the larvae molt and develop into free- 
living rhabditiform males and females. Fol- 
lowing fertilization by the male, the female 
deposits embryonated ova in the soil that 
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eventually hatch into rhabditiform larvae. 
These larvae may repeat the free-living 
cycle or may molt and become infective 
filariform larvae that find a definitive host 
to repeat the parasitic cycle. 
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Cryptococcosis in a Dog 


H. R. SEIBOLD, V.M.D.; C. S. ROBERTS, D.V.M., 
M.S.; E. M. JORDAN, D.V.M. 


Auburn, Alabama 


The purpose of this article is to report a 
case of cryptococcosis in a dog. Crypto- 
coccosis, or European blastomycosis, is a 
disease of man and animals caused by the 
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pathogenic fungus Cryptococcus neofor- 
mans (Torula histolytica). In man, the 
disease occurs as an infection of the central 
nervous system or as a generalized infec- 
tion: The organism has also been found 
in pulmonary and nasal lesions of horses, 
in purulent lymph nodes of a cow, and in 
generalized lesions in 2 cheetahs.* An out- 
break of mastitis associated with C. neo- 
formans in a large dairy herd was de- 
scribed recently.* 

The subject was a 4-year-old male 
Pointer from Columbus, Ga., which was 
entered in the Small Animal Clinic of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute on Sept. 7, 
1952. The symptoms shown were anorexia, 
incoérdination, and holding the head to one 
side. The clinical diagnosis was otitis 
media. After several days of treatment, 
euthanasia was recommended, and the dog 
was destroyed on September 14. 

Postmortem examination revealed bi- 
lateral sinusitis involving both the maxil- 
lary and frontal sinuses. There was a 
heavy purulent exudate in all sinuses and 
on the ethmoturbinates. No gross changes 
were recognized in the tympanic cavities or 


Fig. |1—Granulomatous lesion in meninges containing 
Cryptococcus neoformans. x 140. 
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brain. There was a mucopurulent exudate 
in the trachea and bronchi. The lungs 
were congested and showed areas of atelec- 
tasis and of emphysema. The spleen was 
congested and somewhat enlarged. A few 
hookworms were found in the small in- 
testine. The kidneys showed mild chronic 
interstitial nephritis. 

Although no gross changes were seen in 
the tympanic cavities and brain, the symp- 
toms shown by the dog and the chronic in- 
flammation of the sinuses and turbinates 
seen on postmortem examination suggested 
the possibility of encephalitis or meningitis 
by extension from the upper respiratory 
region. Consequently, the brain was re- 
moved for histopathological examination. 

Histopathological Examination.—The di- 
agnostic lesions were seen in a_ section 
taken through the cerebellum and medulla. 
The pia-arachnoid in the region of the 
chorioid plexus of the fourth ventricle was 
greatly thickened by fibrous tissue prolif- 
eration and contained several large granu- 
lomatous foci with cystic centers. Within 
the cystic centers there were numerous 
large yeastlike organisms separated from 
each other by a clear space (fig. 1). Several 
of the organisms were budding. The cell 
wall of the organisms gave a positive reac- 
tion when stained by the Bauer technique.* 
The morphology of the organism and spac- 
ing in cystic cavities due to the abundance 
of capsular material were characteristic of 
C. neoformans. Even in the absence of a 
culture from the lesion, the identification 
could be made with considerable certainty.® 
In addition to the granulomatous lesions, 
the thickened pia-arachnoid contained focal 
and diffuse infiltrations of lymphocytes and 
plasma cells. A narrow zone of inflamma- 
tion characterized by perivascular lympho- 
cytic infiltration and microglial prolifera- 
tion extended into the brain tissue from 
beneath the inflamed meninges. 

Evidence of extension of the infection 
anteriorly through the ventricles was seen 
in the other sections of the brain. Wherever 
a portion of ventricle was seen in section, 
a narrow zone of brain tissue adjacent to 
the ventricle was infiltrated with lympho- 
cytes. In some areas, particularly in the 
region of the chorioid plexuses of the lat- 
eral ventricles, there were irregular clumps 
and masses of histiocytes extending into 
the ventricular lumen. These granuloma- 
tous masses contained occasional single, 
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yeastlike organisms identical with those 
described above. Invariably each organism 
was surrounded by a wide, clear zone cor- 
responding to the abundant capsular ma- 
terial of C. neoformans. The external me- 
ninges of the cerebral hemispheres and the 
brain tissue not immediately adjacent to 
the ventricles did not show any remarkable 
alterations. 

Discussion.—Although the path of the 
infection into the brain was not demon- 
strated, two possibilities may be considered. 
When taken together, the clinical symptoms 
of otitis media, the chronic sinusitis seen 
on postmortem examination, and the rather 
severe character of the cryptococcic lesions 
found in the region of the fourth ventricle 
suggest entrance of the infection through 
the upper respiratory tract and middle ear. 
On the other hand, the changes noticed in 
the lungs and spleen on postmortem ex- 
amination, although not studied histologi- 
cally, suggest the possibility of systemic 
infection. 

Summary .—Lesions of cryptococcosis 
were found in the meninges of the brain 
stem and along the ventricular system of a 
dog showing clinical symptoms of otitis 
media. The lesions were infectious granu- 
lomas with cystic centers containing a 
yeastlike organism. Histological identifica- 
tion of the causative agent, Cryptococcus 
neoformans, was made on the basis of the 
typical morphology of the organism and its 
characteristic abundance of capsular mate- 
rial. 
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Only about 50 per cent of swine herds 


infected with brucellosis will show symp- 
toms, and aborting herds usually do not 
have brucellosis——A. B. Hoerlein, D.V.M., 
Iowa State College. 
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Metamorphosis of Virus and Bacteria, 
A Russian scientist, Professor Boshyan, 
has evolved a revolutionary idea that meta- 
morphosis continuously occurs between 
crystals, viruses, and bacteria, and that it 
is a reversible process. The crystalline 
form is assumed to be a refuge from un- 
favorable conditions. The supporting evi- 
dence has not been convincing.—Vet. Rec., 
Nov, 1, 1952. 


Bacteria Returned to Life.—Bacteria 
killed by ultraviolet irradiation have been 
returned to life by exposing them to certain 
chemicals for twenty-four hours; thus ster- 
ilized objects could be recontaminated by 
contact with such chemicals. Sci. News 
Letter, Jan. 10, 1953. 


No antibiotic or chemical agent so far 
discovered has been found effective against 
the viruses of polio, influenza, measles, 
mumps, and many diseases of livestock.- 
Sci. News Letter. 


Foreign Body Trauma.—Approximately 
one-third of the cows autopsied in Los 
Angeles County are diagnosed as “hard- 
ware disease” cases. In spite of improved 
magnetic devices for the removal of metallic 
objects during the milling process, some 
metal pieces get by. However, baling 
wire is the chief offender. The annual 
loss from foreign body injuries is nearly 
$200,000.—Los Angeles County Livestock 
Dept., 1951-1952. 


Johne's Disease.—The British Veterinary 
Journal (Nov., 1952) records another ex- 
periment in the treatment of Johne’s dis- 
ease. Six cases were treated, 3 with 
streptomycin and 3 with T.B.1, a synthetic 
compound used in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. No cures resulted but in 1 case, 
treated with streptomycin, even though 
the cow died of the disease, no living or- 
ganisms were found in the tissue. 


From 1 to 3 per cent of the swine herds 
in Indiana are probably infected with bru- 
cellosis. Presumably, that estimate would 
hold for the swinebelt.—-L. M. Hutchings, 
D.V.M., Purdue University. 
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Activity of Certain Drugs Against the Fringed Tapeworm 
D. A. PRICE, D.V.M., and W. T. HARDY, D.V.M. 


Sonora, 


INFORMATION concerning Thysanosoma ac- 
tinioides, the fringed tapeworm of sheep, 
is unfortunately out of proportion to its 
common occurrence in the western states. 
The life cycle of this parasite remains un- 
known, despite the fact that parasitologists 
are devoting considerable effort toward de- 
tection of an intermediate host and other 
details of the life history. Meanwhile, any 
attempt to control the worm will necessarily 
be directed toward the selection of an effi- 
‘acious and specific cestocide. 

Ryff et al* have reported favorably con- 
cerning the activity of bis (5-chloro-2- 
hydroxyphenol) methane against the fringed 
tapeworm, and in a later paper’® have given 
optimum dosage levels. This compound is 
synonymous with 2,2’-methylenebis (4- 
chlorophenol) 2,2’-dehydroxy-5,5’-di- 
chlorodiphenylmethane.* In addition, com- 
pound G-4** is a pharmaceutical grade, and 
parabis*** is a feed grade containing speci- 
fied amounts of attapulgus clay. 

The critical treatment trials reported 
herein involve the drug mentioned above 
and two others, with respect to activity 
against the fringed tapeworm, They were 
undertaken for the purpose of helping to 
formulate an intelligent answer to the 
many inquiries from West Texas ranch- 
men regarding treatment for the fringed 
tapeworm. 

A thysanosomacide should meet the fol- 
lowing qualifications in order to merit rec- 
ommendation for use on West Texas 
ranges: (1) efficacy approaching 100 per 
cent without toxic manifestations and with 
one treatment, since the worm apparently 
produces no symptoms in this area and the 
only known benefit from the treatment de- 
rives indirectly from the packers; (2) ac- 
tivity against the worm without benefit of 


Superintendent (Hardy) and assistant veterinarian (Price) 
of Substation No. 14, Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Sonora. 

This work was done under a project pertaining to 
gastrointestinal parasites of sheep and goats and is printed 
with permission of the administration of the Texas Agri- 
culeural Experiment Station, College Station. 

*Teniatol and di-phenthane-70 are trade-mark names of 
the compound and belong to Pitman-Moore Co., Division 
of Allied Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

**Produced by Sindar Corporation. 

***Produced by Dow Chemical 
Mich 


Company. Midland. 


Texas 


fasting, which is often costly and will not 
be practiced by most ranchmen; (3) low 
cost and compatability with phenothiazine 
suspension or other vermifuges used for 
stomach worms, since separate drenching 
for tapeworms is not economically feasible 
at the present time. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


The sheep used in these trials were Rambouillets 
1 to 244 years old and weighing 651 to 
12514 lb. They were maintained on pasture under 
normal range conditions and were penned for only 
a few hours at a time for the selection of animals 
for treatment. Those selected for treatment at any 
given time were required to be in good health 
and to have positive fecal samples on the day 
of treatment. Thysanosoma proglottids character- 
istically adhere to the moist surface of the fecal 
pellets and if not distorted are identified without 
recourse to microscopic examination. 

Dosage rates for teniatol™+ and 2,2’-methylene- 
bis (4-chlorophenol)*++ are shown in tables 1 
and 2, along with brief observations. Two other 
drugs were used: 2,2’-methylenebis (4-chloro-6- 
isopropylphenol)++ and 4,4’-isopropylidenebis (2- 
isopropylphenol).++ 

All medicaments were put in hard gelatin cap- 
sules and administered by balling gun. Immediate- 
ly after treatment, the sheep were placed in a con- 
crete stall equipped with a removable screen floor 
(fig. 1). Incidentally, this floor has proved to be 
superior in several respects to the wooden slatted 
floors previously used for parasite studies. It is 
constructed of an angle-iron frame and flat-rolled 
expanded metal having diamond-shaped openings 
approximately 13/4, in. long and 1/2 in. wide. 

Observations regarding post-treatment sympto- 
matology were made during the treatment-necropsy 
interval, which varied from forty-eight to 144 
hours. 


RESULTS 


Results are given in tables 1 and 2 for 


teniatol and 2,2’-methylenebis (4-chloro- 
phenol). Since dosage rates great enough 
(0.25 Gm. per pound body weight) to pro- 
duce severe scouring gave insufficient evi- 
dence of activity against Thysanosoma by 
4,4’-isopropylidenebis (2-isopropylphenol 

*Supplied by Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
both as a concentrate powder and as a 15 per cent sus- 


pension. 


+*Supplied by Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., both 
as a concentrate powder and as a 43.3 per cent solution. 
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and 2,2’-methylenebis (4-chloro-6-isopropy!- 
phenol), the results are not tabulated. Some 
activity by the latter was suggested when 
one autopsy revealed only 4 Thysanosoma, 
all having strobila less than 3 cm. in length. 
However, the concurrent diarrhea was so 
objectionable that higher dosage rates were 
deemed inadvisable. 


DISCUSSION 


The authors are inclined to be cautious 
when discussing the damage done by 
fringed tapeworms. Records of sheep in- 
vestigations carried on at this station for 
more than thirty years by seven different 
veterinary workers contain not a single in- 
stance of mortality or morbidity attrib- 
utable to this parasite. Of course, we often 
observe thickened walls of the common bile 
duct and apparent occlusion of ducts, not 
at all contrary to the observations of Allen 
and Kyles.'. Nevertheless, we would be 
unable to list the symptoms of fringed 
tapeworm infection. Often this worm is 
blamed for illness or death of sheep when 
ranchmen or other lay persons make au- 
topsy observations and find nothing of sig- 
nificance to them except the dramatic tape- 
worm impaction of “that tube that leads 
from the gall bladder.” It remains to be 


seen from controlled feedlot experiments 
whether freedom from the infection will be 
reflected in significant weight differences. 


ACTIVITY OF DRUGS AGAINST THE FRINGED TAPEWORM 


Fig. 1—Removable screen floor made of flat-rolled, expanded metal reinforced with angle iron 
and pipe. 


Controls were not used in these trials in 
the strict sense of the word; i.¢., a control 
animal was not slaughtered at the time 
each treated animal was destroyed. The 
reason for this is that the criterion of s.°- 
cessful treatment was decided to be com- 
plete elimination of the worms from in- 
fected sheep. Since we know of no instances 
which indicate that fringed tapeworms are 
shed spontaneously, as is the case with 
Moniezia, this procedure seemed justifiable. 
However, in order to provide an estimation 
of the extent of infection, 28 sheep from 
the same flock were destroyed at intervals 
during the study. This indicated that 92.9 
per cent were infected and that in the in- 
fected animais the number of worms 
ranged from 2 to 38, with an average of 20 
per animal. 

The extent of diarrhea following treat- 
ment was objectionable in all but the mild 
cases, Successful feeders and shepherds 
look with much disfavor upon treatments 
which soften feces beyond the “balled” 
stage, and drugs which do this are not 
likely to be widely used in sheep-producing 
areas. 

The trials with 2,2’-methylenebis (4- 
chlorophenol) and teniatol seem to confirm 
the findings of Ryff et al. with respect to 
optimum dosage levels, but in addition re- 
vealed some instances (specimens 2-158, 
1-549, and 1-539) of apparent toxicity (fig. 
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TABLE |—Dosage Rates for Teniatol, and Brief Observations on Results of Its Use 
Treatment- 


Dosage 
rate 


Specimen 
No. 


0-919 
0-932 
*15 mil. per 


50 Ib. 
body wrt. 


**P-M re- 
vised 
recommen- 
dation 


2 

2 
2-28 


necropsy 
Antemortem 


Moderate 
Moderate diarrhea “144 br. 


Severe diarrhea & 
inappetence 


Moderate diarrhea 
No symptoms 


Moderate diarrhea & 
inappetence 


Moderate diarrhea 
Moderate diarrhea & 


inappetence 


Moderate diarrhea 
Moderate diarrhea 
Mild diarrhea 


Mild diarrhea 


*In accordance with directions formerly printed on teniatol label. 
**Por first 25 lb., 15 ml.; 5 ml. for each additional 5 Ib. of body weight. 
tin accordance with work of Ryff et al. 


interval 


Necropsy findings 


26 Thysanosoma 
16 Thysanosoma (in 
duodenum only) 
2 Thysanosoma (dead) in 
gall bladder. Cholecystitis, 
liver capsule damage, friable 
liver, peritonitis localized 

No Thysanosoma 
1 Thysanosoma in 
bile duct 


common 


Thysanosoma (dead) in 
gall bladder. Cholecystitis, 
peritonitis, friable liver 


No Thysanosoma 

~ Areas of hepatic congestion 
interspersed with areas of 
cloudy swelling. Two Thy- 
sanosoma 


No Thysanosoma 
No Thysanosoma 
~~ 22 Thysanosoma 

Thysanosoma 


TABLE 2—Dosage Rates for 2,2'-Methylenebis (4-Chlorophenol) and Brief Observations on Results 


Specimen 
No. 


Dosage 

rate 
0.045 Gm. 
per Ib 
0.125 Gm. 
per Ib. 
0.185 Gm. 
per Ib. 
0.20 Gm. 
per Ib. 


1-450 


1-647 


1-649 


Inappetence 


of Its Use 


Treatment- 


necropsy 
interval 


Antemortem 
Moderate diarrhea 


Mild diarrhea & 
inappetence 


48 he. 


72 hr. 
120 hr. 


Moderate diarrhea & 
inappetence 


“Moderate diarrhea & 


inappetence 


~ Moderate diarrhea & 


inappetence 


Mild diarrhea 
Moderate diarrhea 


Severe diarrhea 
Inappetence 

Found dead within 
20 hr. 

Mild diarrhea & 
inappetence 


No Thysanosoma 


Necropsy findings 


17 Thysanosoma 
15 Thysanosoma 


9 Thysanosoma 
1 Thysanosoma 


No Thysanosoma 


~ No ~"Thysanosoma; excessive 
peritoneal & pericardial fluid; 
fatty degeneration of liver; 
cholecystitis, with fibrinous 
inflammation of adjacent 
omentum 
4 Thysanosoma 
1 Thysanosoma strobila (dis- 
tal portion only) in duo- 
denum 
No Thysanosoma 
No Thysanosoma 


Gangrenous pneumonia 


No Thysanosoma 


: 
2-159 
92 hr. 
r Ib. — ‘ 
body wr. 2-274 72 he. 
he. 
m. 
91 hr. 
-— 
1-547 116 hr. 
1-571 
0.25 Gm. _ 96 br. 
per Ib. -598 br. 
1-617 20 hr. 
1-635 
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2 and 3). The gall bladders of these speci- 
mens were enlarged about three times and 
the mucous surfaces were inflamed, ulcer- 
ated, and, in some areas, necrotic. The 
first 2 of these specimens revealed localized 


Fig. 2—Photograph of serous surface of liver taken 
from specimen 1-549. Nonadhering capsule indicates 
damage. 


fibrinous peritonitis. In specimen 1-539 
the peritonitis had become diffuse. (AlI- 
though a matter of speculation, the peri- 
tonitis appeared to have originated from 
the gall bladder.) None of the 3 had re- 
sumed eating at the time of autopsy. All 
remaining animals of the flock from which 
they were taken are still in excellent health, 
and none of the sheep treated with inef- 
fective dosage levels exhibited any such 
pathological changes. 

Examination of fecal material collected 
under the screen floor failed to reveal any 
complete worms or even chains of prog- 
lottids. This suggested disintegration such 
as shown by Craige and Kleckner® in the 
case of dogs treated with di-phenthane-70. 

Efforts to determine compatability of 
these compounds with phenothiazine were 
postponed due to the toxic effects noted. 

Severity of diarrhea with ineffective 
levels of the two other compounds precluded 
testing them at higher levels. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Under the conditions imposed by these 
treatment trials, preparations containing 
2,2’-methylenebis (4-chlorophenol) as the 
active ingredient were efficacious in re- 
moval of the fringed tapeworm, Thysano- 
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soma actinioides, from sheep. Two other 
compounds, 2,2’-methylenebis (4-chloro-6- 
isopropylphenol) and 4,4’-isopropylidenebis 
(2-isopropylphenol), were unsatisfactory. 

Optimum dosage levels of the efficacious 


Fig. 3—Photograph of mucous surface of gall blad- 
der, specimen 1-549. Erosions and inflammation are 
evident. 


compound were found to be the same as re- 
ported previously by other workers but, in 
addition, severe toxic effects were noted in 
some cases. 

Recommendations pertaining to treat- 
ment of West Texas sheep for removal of 
the fringed tapeworm should obviously be 
tendered with caution at the present time. 
If 2,2’-methylenebis (4-chlorophenol) is 
used for this purpose, some scouring, in- 
appetence, and toxic effects may be ex- 
pected. 
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Physiological Studies of Eructation 
in Ruminants 


The modern conception of bloat is that it 
is due to a failure of the eructation mecha- 
nism and is not due to excess gas forma- 
tion. The study of bloat, therefore, turns 
largely on a study of the eructation reflex 
and the factors which affect it. This was 
determined mainly by forced air insuffla- 
tion and direct recording of intraruminal 
pressure (Onderstepoort J. Vet. Res., in 
press). 

Eructation is a complex, coérdinated re- 
flex involving the reticulum, rumen, cardiac 
orifice, and esophagus. It consists essen- 
tially in the movement of free gas from the 
dorsal rumen forward and downward to the 
vardia. This is accomplished by: 

1) A wave of contraction of the ruminal muscula- 
ture which starts in the posterior sac and moves 
forward. This usually follows on, but is distinct 
from, the backward cycle of contractions designed 
to mix the ingesta. 

2) Clearing of the cardia by relaxation of the 
reticulum. The efficiency of this phase depends on 
the degree of filling of the rumen. 

3) Opening of the cardiac orifice is brought 
about by contraction of the pillars of the rumino- 
reticular fold. The main stimulus for eructation 
is gas pressure in the posterior dorsal sac of the 
rumen. Variations found among individual ani- 
mals indicate that the efficiency of the reflex may 
depend on hereditary factors. 
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Factors affecting the reflex are: 


A) Mechanical 
1) Obstruction of the esophagus 
2) Frothing of the ingesta 
3) Overfilling increases the difficulty of moving 
the gas over the cardia. Elevation of the hind 
quarters has a similar effect, while elevation 
of the fore quarters mitigated the effects of 


overtilling. Animals with a nonfunctioning 
reticulum were particularly susceptible to over- 
filling. 


B) Alkalosis inhibits the reflex by a central action 
C) Section of the right ventral branch of the vagus 
herve, which supplies the reticulum and abomasum, 
caused chronic tympany due to inhibition of 
activity and abomasal distension. Sec- 
tion of the left dorsal branch diminished eructa- 
tion efficiency temporarily by decreasing the 
strength of ruminal contractions. 
D) Distension of either the abomasum or the 
cecum reflexly inhibits the reticulum and therefore 
reduces the efficiency of eructation by interfering 
with clearing of the cardia. 
E) Drugs and Poisons 
1) Causing hypomotility 
a) Prussic acid. Small doses inhibit con- 
tractions with consequent inefficiency of eruc- 
tation. Doses which produce signs of poison- 
ing cause complete paralysis of the rumen. 
5) Atropine and histamine completely impaired 
the reflex even before a total paralysis of the 
rumen was brought about. 
¢) Adrenalin inhibits the eructation by de- 
pressing rumino-reticular activity. Psychic 
disturbances may parallel the inhibition of 
the “milk let-down” reflex under similar 
circumstances. 
2) Causing hypermotility 


Recommended doses of carbomylcholine and vera- 
trine both cause spastic contractions of the rumen 
which completely obliterates the rhythmic coérdi- 
nated movements essential for eructation—R. W. 
DOUGHERTY, D.V.M. 


Owls are not blind during the day but 
prefer to hunt in darkness which protects 
them from crows, blackbirds, and jays. 
Sci. News Letter, Jan. 3, 1953. 


The horns of more than 1,000 goats of 
various breeds were observed for a period 
of four years. At 1 year of age, a groove 
encircled each horn. Then an additional 
groove appeared each year.—Vet. Bull., 
Oct., 1952. 
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A Preliminary Report on the Blood Picture of the 
South American Chinchilla 


P. M. NEWBERNE, D.V.M., M.S. 


Columbus, Georgia 


THE DEMAND is increasing rapidly for more this time also for making a differential 
service from the veterinarian in the field of white cell count. Samples were taken as 
diagnosis and treatment of the South Amer- nearly as possible at the same time of day 
ican chinchilla. The clinical laboratory has at weekly intervals for twelve weeks in an 


TABLE !—Blood Picture of the South American Chinchilla 


Animal Erythrocyte (10° /cm.) Hemoglobin (Gm. 100 mi.) Leukocytes (10 cm.) 
(No.) Range Average Range Average Range Ave rage. 

1 6.50-7.85 6.62 12.2-13.8 14.0 7.0-14.0 9.0 

2 5.60-7.80 6.73 12.5-13.0 12.8 7.2-15.6 

3 6.76-8.20 7.13 15.0-14.0 14.5 9.0-145.0 10.8 

F 4 5.80-7.90 6.58 12.6-13.8 13.2 6.0-14.9 11.2 

5 6.20-7.50 6.74 13.2-14.6 13.8 $.8-12.8 94 

6 6.85-8.40 7.73 12.8-14.0 14.6 $.7-12.0 a8 

7 6.00-7.96 6.34 13.5-14.2 13.8 $.9-11.8 8.1 

5.81-8.75 7.30 12.2-13.0 12.5 6.4-13.0 8.7 

9 6.18-8.36 7.33 12.0-14.5 14.5 9.4 

10 5.70-7.00 6.09 11.8-13.0 12.2 7.2-12.0 91 

11 6.40-8.10 7.10 14.0-14.8 14.0 6.8-10.0 8.1 

i2 6.80-7 435 7.00 12.0-13.0 12.8 5.4- 9.4 

Mean 6.93 12.5-13.8 13.2 66-125 9.4 


a definite place in the diagnosis and intel-_ effort to arrive at a more accurate average. 


ligent approach to the handling of disease Erythrocyte and leukocyte counts were 
problems in this animal. Before changes duplicated each time a count was made, as 
can be recognized in the normal picture, well as smears for a differential. Red 


the normal must be known, and for this and white cell counts were not averaged 

reason these preliminary studies were made and recorded unless they were reasonably 

on 12 healthy chinchillas. close. Red cells had to be within 600,000 
Blood counts were made by collecting a and white cells within 1,200 per cubic 

sample directly from a nick in one of the’ millimeter, respectively, to be used. 

larger ear veins and smears were made at Differential counts were made by stain- 


TABLE 2—Blood picture of the South American Chinchilla 


Leukocytes (%) 


Animal "a Neutrophils Lymphocytes Monotcytes Eosinophils Basophils 
(No.) “Range Ave. “Range Ave. “Range Ave. Range Ave. Range Ave 
i 42-46 4a 51-57 52 0-3 2 0-3 2 0 0 
2 40-44 43 50-55 53 0-4 1 1-5 4 0 0 
3 41-47 46 49-58 Si 1-3 2 1-4 2 0-1 0 
4 41-48 45 48-60 54 0-2 1 2-3 2 0 0 
5 41-50 aa 50-60 53 1-2 1 0-3 2 0-1 1 
6 39-46 42 49-55 $3 0-2 1 0-5 4 0 0 
7 41-50 48 50-54 51 0-1 1 0 0 0 0 
* 47-53 50 47-52 49 0 0 0-2 1 0 0 
9 41-50 a 51-58 53 0-3 2 0-2 1 0-2 1 
10 43-47 44 50-60 $2 0-1 1 0-5 3 0 0 
11 40-48 a7 46-50 49 0-5 2 0-3 2 0 0 
7 12 46-54 $1 45-49 6 0-2 1 0-5 2 0 0 
Mean 42-48 45 49-55 $1 0-2 1 0-3 2 0-1 0 


ing with Wright's stain and counting 500 
Dr. Newhberne is director, Research Division, Jess & C. cells to get an average percentage. 


A. The hemoglobin content was determined 
Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods. lth ed. W. B. DY using the sodium carbonate method of 


Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1948. Karr’ on the Coleman junior clinical spec- 


= 
= 
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trophotometer. Fresh blood was collected 
from a nick in the ear vein. 

Since parasitism may influence the blood 
picture, these animals were checked at in- 
tervals of three days for a period of two 
weeks and all were free from evidence of 
parasitism in fecal analysis. 

Conditions of housing, care, and feeding 
were the same for these animals as is used 
routinely on the ranch where more than 
1,500 animals are housed. 

Due to the small number of animals used 
in this work, it must be considered pre- 
liminary and more work on a large number 
of animals is necessary before more con- 
clusive results can be obtained. 


Leptospirosis in Wisconsin 
J. W. BAILEY, D.V.M. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Two brothers operating adjoining farms 
reported that in a three-week period 14 
brood sows aborted about two weeks early, 
while an approximately equal number of 
sows carried their litters full time and gave 
birth to healthy pigs. None of the aborting 
sows appeared sick at any time, either be- 
fore or after losing their pigs. During the 
same three-week period, 11 calves were 
aborted, at four to five months, on the two 
farms, some of them by first-calf heifers 
that had been vaccinated as calves against 
brucellosis. None of these aborting animals 
were noticed to be sick at any time, al- 
though some of the cows that had been 
milking were reported as being down in 
production for a couple of days before the 
abortions. 

A review of the farm history showed 
that no sows had aborted in recent years, 
although considerable trouble had been ex- 
perienced with enteritis in pigs a week or 
so after birth. No swine had been pur- 
chased in the past year. The dairy herds 
were brucellosis-free, there had been no 
previous abortions, and a minimum of 
trouble had been suffered from mastitis. 
During the preceding year, 1 cow with 
hematuria had been treated for pyelone- 
phritis on each farm. Both had evidently 
recovered promptly. Bloody urine had not 
been noticed from other cows in the herds. 


Dr. Bailey is a general practitioner in Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 
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Although the supposedly typical symp- 
toms were almost entirely lacking, the large 
number of abortions in both species during 
a short period seemed to indicate some 
kind of contagious disease. No other diag- 
nosis fitted the condition quite so well, so 
leptospirosis was suspected and help was 
requested from the State Disease Control 
Laboratory at Madison. 

Blood samples from 11 cattle and from 3 
sows which had aborted were taken to the 
laboratory. All reacted to the agglutination 
test for leptospirosis except 1 of the cattle. 
Three were positive in 1:10, 2 in 1:100, 2 
in 1:1,000, and 3 in 1:10,000 dilutions. 
One sow reacted in 1:1,000 and the other 
2 in 1:10,000 dilutions. The cattle and 
swine did not run together. Where the 
infection originated and how it managed 
to infect both species is unknown. The 
history indicates that the trouble probably 
is of recent origin on the farms. 

Leptospirosis may be much more preva- 
lent in Wisconsin than ordinarily supposed, 
particularly in swine, where puzzling abor- 
tions are usually blamed on brucellosis or 
iodine deficiency. Also, many of the cattle 
abortions blamed on vibriosis or hemolytic 
streptococci may really be due to leptospi- 
rosis. Bloody urine, believed to be a sign 
of pyelonephritis, and yellow milk that does 
not go through strainer pads may also be 
signs of this disease. So-called “typical 
symptoms” of leptospirosis are lacking 
oftener than they are present in cases that 
have come to our attention. Accordingly, 
we feel that practitioners are justified in 
suspecting leptospirosis any time that a 
number of unexplained five- or six-month 
abortions occur in a herd of cattle. 


Leptospirosis in Cattle 

Leptospirosis was diagnosed in several 
herds of cattle in the Los Angeles area in 
the past year. In one herd of 75 dairy 
cattle, 14 heifers died from the disease. 
Another herd lost 12 dairy heifers. Six 
of these were autopsied and the diagnosis 
was confirmed. Leptospira organisms were 
found in the kidneys. In several outbreaks 
the history indicated that cattle had re- 
cently been purchased from herds which 
had experienced leptospirosis. These ani- 
mals may have been carriers.—Los Angeles 
County Livestock Dept., 1951-1952. 
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Guajillo Poisoning of Sheep 
D. A. PRICE, D.V.M., and W. T. HARDY, D.V.M. 


Sonora, Texas 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS dealing with plants 
poisonous to livestock fail to list Acacia 
berlandieri, commonly known as guajillo 
(pronounced wah-heé-o). The fact that 
this plant is poisonous under certain condi- 
tions has been known for more than a 
decade in the areas where it is indigenous. 
The present report is made in the interest 
of making the information a proper part of 
veterinary literature. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT 


Cory’ lists three general areas of Texas where 
this species of acacia is found: the Rio Grande 
Plains, Edward's Plateau, and the Trans Pecos. In 
a personal communication’ he has provided the 
following botanical description. 


prickles or none; leaf-branches 3-9 pairs; leaf- 
lets numerous, usually 24-45 pairs, oblong-linear, 
oblique, acutish, veiny, 3-6 mm. long (usually 
more than 4); peduncles axillary; flowers in 
dense heads, white to yellowish, sweet-scented ; 
legumes (fruit) flat, valves and margins thick, 
broadly linear, usually straight, obtuse, narrowed 
at base into a stipe, velvety-canescent (white 
when young) with a very soft short pubescence, 
10-15 cm. long and 2-3 cm. wide. 

Guajillo occurs in the Mexican states of 
Coahila, Tamaulipas, and Neuvo Leon, and in 
Texas along the Rio Grande from Cameron to 
southern Brewster counties. Its area of greatest 
abundance in Texas is from Fagle Pass to Lang- 
try, in which area there are thousands of acres 
of range land dominated by this species. In 
places, it is the only source of forage on the 
range. Where sheep and goats are grazed exten- 
sively on such ranges, guajillo plants are 


Fig. |—Branch of guajillo plant, showing leaf arrangement. 


Acacia berlandieri Benth. (guajillo,  fre- 
and erroneously spelled huajillo) was 
escribed from Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 
in 1842. It is held in great esteem both as a 
honey and as a forage plant. It is a shrub or 
small tree, 1-4.5 m. high, pubescent, with sparse 


Superintendent (Hardy) and assistant veterinarian (Price) 
of Substation No. 14, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Sonora. 

Printed with permission of the administration of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station. 


cropped to the extent that they become low and 

spreading (1 or 2 ft. high) and the sparse 

growth of herbaceous forage plants become 
eliminated from the range; thus making gua- 
jillo the only,source of forage. 

Actually, the value of this plant is such that 
some of the semiarid regions could not maintain 
a sheep industry without it. The fruit compares 
quite favorably with cottonseed meal or corn, as 
shown by the following analysis;’ protein, 17.09 
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per cent; ether extract, 3.74 per cent; crude fiber, 
6.86 per cent; nitrogen-free extract, 58.72 per cent; 
water, 10.76 per cent; and ash, 2.83 per cent. 
Foliage alone gives the following analysis:* 
protein, 16.4 per cent; ether extract, 4.02 per cent; 
crude fiber, 19.96 per cent; nitrogen-free extract, 
44.96 per cent; water, 8.16 per cent; and ash, 6.5 
per cent. 
DESCRIPTION OF AFFECTED SHEEP 

During periods of extended drought, 
guajillo may be eaten almost exclusively by. 
range sheep for perhaps six to nine months 
or longer. It is toward the end of such a 
period that some individuals develop a 
locomotor ataxia referred to locally as 
“guajillo wobbles” or “limberleg.” While 
appearing bright, alert, and retaining their 
appetite, the affected sheep manifest vary- 
ing degrees of ataxia which is often ludi- 
crous in nature and fairly defies accurate 
description, except by means of motion pic- 
tures. The most common affection is the 
“rubbery” action of the rear limbs. The 
casual observer gains the impression that 
the hocks bend back and forth laterally. 
Some may walk with a stilted gait of the 
rear limbs, combined with a_ side-to-side 
swinging of the hips, while others may 
walk normally upon arising but stumble 
and fall suddenly after a few minutes. Still 
others show a front limb affection, and 
appear to be planting the forefeet several 
inches above the ground level. Any of 


these symptoms may be seen separately or 
in combination. 


Affected animals may ex- 


D. A. PRICE AND W. T. HARDY 


Fig. 2—Typical range dominated by gquajillo. 
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hibit symptoms to only a slight extent or 
not at all when at rest, but typically de- 
velop exaggerated symptoms when made to 
move about, and may even be prostrated 
within a few minutes. 

Losses are negligible during years of 
average or favorable rainfall, but one of us 
(Hardy) has observed the mortality to be 
as high as 50 per cent in a period of ex- 
tended drought. 

Similar symptoms are manifested by 
goats, but since they subsist mainly. on 
browse even in good seasons, they can not 
be successfully maintained on ranges where 
guajillo is plentiful. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


A brief summary of the results of their feeding 
trials involving a limited number of animals was 
reported by Boughton and Hardy’ in 1941. They 
force-fed a ewe the leaves and flowers of A. berlan- 
dieri until “limberleg developed, on the 29I1st 
consecutive day. The total weight of the plant 
material consumed was equivalent to 1,589.65 per 
cent of the body weight of the ewe. Daily feedings 
varied from 0.63 per cent to 6.0 per cent of the 
body weight. This ewe recovered within three 
months on a ration of alfalfa hay and cottonseed 
meal only. Then, when placed on a ration of 
A. berlandieri leaves exclusively, she again de- 
veloped typical symptoms on the one-hundredth 
day and died on the 132nd day. 

An Angora nanny was fed leaves and fruit of 
A. berlandieri exclusively for 245 days, rested for 
121 days on alfalfa hay and cottonseed meal, then 
returned to the plant ration until typical symp- 
toms were noted on the 494th day from the be- 


No other plants are visible. 
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ginning of the trial. She was found dead on the 
499th day. 

Necropsy reports contain no significant findings 
with respect to gross pathology. 
MANAGEMENT 


Where local conditions and facilities 
make it practicable to move the flock to 
range free of guajillo when symptoms first 
appear, little trouble is experienced. Even 
after symptoms have become well estab- 
lished, the affected individuals can be 
placed on a good ration with the expecta- 
tion of marked improvement or recovery of 
quite a few of them in a matter of two or 
three months. More often, ranch economy 
dictates a laissez-faire policy, and the 
‘asualties merely take their place in the 
annual death loss from all causes. 

SUMMARY 


1) Toxicity of Acacia berlandieri for 


sheep and goats is reported to occur during 


A Case of Egg-Borne Aspergillosis 


M, J. EGGERT, D.V.M., M.S., and 
J. ¥V. BARNHART, M.S. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Aspergillosis of poultry is generally con- 
sidered to affect chicks or poults a week old 
or older and to be due to moldy litter. This 
disease is characterized principally by 
dyspnea and, on autopsy, by the finding of 
small, hard, gray or white nodules scattered 
throughout the lungs, from which Asper- 
gillus fumigatus may readily be isolated. 
The case to be reported here is unique in 
that it demonstrates the occurrence of this 
disease by transmission through the egg- 
shell during incubation. 

History and Findings.-Twenty-five 4- 
day-old chicks were submitted, on Oct. 17, 
1952, to the diagnostic laboratory with the 
history that they were from a lot culled at 
the hatchery where some from this lot had 
already died. The symptoms were difficult 
breathing, diarrhea, and weakness. On au- 
topsy, 12 of the 25 exhibited small, yellow, 
seedy foci in the lungs. This material was 
ground in a mortar and inoculated on 
Sabouraud’s medium. Good growth of A. 
fumigatus developed in three days. 

Dr. Eggert is director of laboratories, and Mr, Barnhart 


is bacteriologist, Division of Animal Industry, Richmond, 
Va. 


EGG-BORNE ASPERGILLOSIS 


extended periods of drought. 

2) A botanical description of the plant 
is provided, its value as a feed is empha- 
sized, and locomotor symptoms produced in 
sheep are described. 

3) Experimental feeding trials are re- 
viewed. 

4) Special management of afflicted ani- 
mals is not often practicable; as a rule, 
they die or recover unaided. 
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On October 22, 25 additional chicks were 
submitted from the same hatchery, repre- 
senting a lot of 1,800 which had just been 
hatched. Many of the latter had died and 
others showed gasping symptoms. Autopsy 
findings again suggested aspergillosis and 
the infective agent was easily isolated from 
the lungs of 10 of these chicks, while 5 
more showed curled toes, leg weakness, and 
soft bones. A diagnosis of aspergillosis, 
riboflavin deficiency, and vitamin D defi- 
ciency was made. 

On the same day, 2 hens from the parent 
flock were submitted for diagnosis because 
they were in poor condition, had swollen 
wattles containing cheesy pus, and had suf- 
fered from a respiratory condition for over 
a month. Careful examination of these 
birds revealed the presence of fowl cholera, 
intestinal coccidiosis, and a heavy infesta- 
tion with lice. 

Comment.—It is significant that asper- 
gillosis was found in the second lot of 
chicks which had never been on litter but 
had come directly from the incubator, and 
it is also significant that both lots of 
chicks were derived from a flock of chickens 
which obviously lacked good management. 
We feel that a predisposition for asper- 
gillosis was present in these chicks during 
their incubation, and that the fungus easily 
penetrated the eggshells and gained a foot- 
hold in the devitalized embryos. 
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Sheep Blood for Laboratory Use 


E. L. STUBBS, V.M.D. 


SHEEP BLOOD is used by many laboratories, 
particularly for the complement-fixation 
test. The common source of sheep blood 
for laboratory use is the slaughterhouse. 
In some instances, a sheep is kept at the 
laboratory as a source of blood. Most 
laboratory workers are not familar with 
sheep or bleeding so that it is frequently 
achore. Likewise, it is often inconvenient 
to go to the slaughterhouse at killing time. 
The procurement of sheep blood has been 
a problem in many places. 


SHEEP BLOOD UNIT 


A sheep blood unit was established at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania, in 1940, to supply blood 
to the laboratory of the Graduate School 
Hospital and to the laboratory of the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Health lo- 
‘ated in one of the University buildings on 
the campus. This blood supply from a con- 
stant and uniform source contributed to 
yvreater uniformity in tests where sheep 
blood was employed. Healthy animals were 
used in order to supply blood as nearly nor- 
mal as possible and of standard quality, 
to render more accurate and uniform tests. 

The procedure found favor from its 
start. Most technicians welcomed the 
opportunity to obtain blood ready for use. 
Those in charge of laboraory tests found 
greater uniformity in the results when 
using blood from such a standard source. 

The satisfactory results obtained with 
the blood supplied under such standardized 
conditions led to requests for the source 
of blood to be extended to other labora- 
tories. The information soon got around 
that a source of standard blood was availa- 
ble and more and more laboratories wished 
to obtain blood from the unit. The blood 
supply service has been extended until most 
of the medical laboratories in the Philadel- 
phia area receive blood from the unit. 
Most of the laboratories call for the blood 
by messenger, picking up a supply each 


Dr. Stubbs is professor of veterinary pathology, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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week. Some laboratories needing only a 
small amount get it every other week. Soon 
after the supply service was extended to 
additional laboratories, requests were re- 
ceived to send the blood by mail. It has 
been sent as far as 300 miles by mail, there- 
by extending the service to an increased 
number of laboratories. So long as the 
blood can be delivered on the day of 
mailing, or overnight to more distant labo- 
ratories, little difficulty is experienced. 
Delay in delivering usually results in he- 
molysis, rendering the blood unsatisfactory. 
The greatest difficulty is experienced in 
hot, humid weather and occasionally in 
severely cold weather. 

BLEEDING PROCEDURE 

Bleedings are made each week on Thurs- 
day. Sufficient sheep are kept so that none 
is bled oftener than every other week. 
Hemoglobin determinations and hematocrit 
readings are made at each bleeding. Should 
any animal become anemic, a rest period is 
given for replenishment of the blood. Many 
problems have been encountered in the 
maintenance of such a unit. The results 
have been excellent and appreciation is fre- 
quently expressed for the service. 

Mature sheep, preferably young animals, 
are used for bleeding. Good, rugged sheep 
are used and stand the bleeding remarkably 
well. Fine wool sheep are undesirable since 
in such animals the skin over the neck is 
wrinkled making bleeding more difficult. 
Sheep with long slender necks are selected 
so far as possible. They are kept in dry, 
comfortable quarters. Good alfalfa hay 
and oats are fed. Fresh water is kept be- 
fore the sheep at all times and salt is sup- 
plied free choice. 

Bleeding is done from the jugular vein. 
Each sheep to be bled is backed into a 
corner, straddled by an attendant, and held 
by its head which is extended and turned 
slightly away from the side to be bled. 
After the wool is cut from the jugular fur- 
row with scissors, the skin is washed with 
70 per cent alcohol to remove excess grease 
and to cleanse the skin. 

The needles used for bleeding are 12- 
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gauge, California bleeding needles, 3 in. in 
length. When the needle is introduced into 
the jugular vein, the blood flows freely 
through it. The blood is collected in a 1- 
liter Florence flask containing an anti- 
coagulant (a 1:1,000 merthiolate solution 
into which 5 per cent sodium citrate and 
20 per cent dextrose is dissolved). One 
part of the anticoagulant solution is used 
to nine parts of sheep blood, giving a 1:10 
dilution of the drawn blood with the bleed- 
ing solution. When bleeding is completed, 
the blood contains 0.5 per cent sodium 
citrate, 2 per cent dextrose, and 1:10,000 
merthiolate. 


CARE OF THE BLOOD 


The blood is kept in Florence flasks in a 
refrigerator. The flasks are provided with 
cotton stoppers so that the blood cells may 
absorb oxygen and thereby keep longer. 
Such blood kept in the refrigerator has 
been found free of hemolysis and suitable 
for complement-fixation tests as long as 
three months after it was drawn. Han- 
dling the blood, subjecting it to transporta- 
tion, and changes in temperature increase 
the danger of hemolysis. 

The sheep are bled routinely on Thursday 
afternoon. Most laboratories prefer slightly 
aged blood cells rather than freshly drawn 
cells. The blood that is to be called for is 
placed in proper amounts needed by each 
laboratory, in suitable containers, and 
placed in a refrigerator located in the build- 
ing near the entrance so that it can be 
picked up at the convenience of the labora- 
tories. The blood to be mailed is kept until 
Monday morning when it is placed in glass 
bottles which are packed in mailing cartons. 
The containers that can be delivered by 
mail on the same day are sent in the morn- 
ing by Western Union messenger to the 
post office. Those that can not be de- 
livered on the same day are mailed in the 
evening so that most of them are received 
the following morning. 

The blood is placed in glass bottles with 
screw tops for transportation. The bottles 
are of two sizes, the smaller one holding 
30 ml. and the larger one holding 100 ml. 
These containers are filled in order to pre- 
vent undue agitation and frothing during 
shipment. Receiving laboratories are in- 
structed to place the blood in the refrig- 
erator on arrival, preferably after trans- 
ferring it to a flask or a larger container 
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with a cotton stopper to allow for aération 
of the red blood cells, thereby delaying 
their breakdown by hemolysis. 

Hemolysis, the most disturbing factor in 
the conduct of the sheep blood unit, has 
been more troublesome during the hot, 
humid weather of summer. Occasionally, 
a technician complains that when washing 
the red blood cells for use, hemolysis oc- 
curs. Usually, this is found to be due to 
the presence of impurities in the sodium 
chloride used to make up the physiological 
saline solution used in washing the red 
blood cells. 


CARE OF THE SHEEP 

Hemoglobin determinations and hemato- 
crit readings are made on the blood of each 
sheep after each bleeding. Any sheep that 
shows anemia is withdrawn from the 
bleeding schedule until recovery or, if im- 
provement does not follow, is replaced by 
normal sheep. Sheep are not bled when the 
hemoglobin value becomes reduced below 9 
gr./100 ml. or when the hematocrit value 
is reduced to 30 per cent. 

Most sheep have been bled every other 
week for three to four years. Occasionally 
one must be removed from the bleeding 
schedule until the blood values are restored. 
Enough animals are kept so that such a 
rest can be given without disturbing the 
group. The entire group is changed when 
this seems desirable, usually after three or 
four years of use. The frequent bleeding 
causes injury to the jugular vein and the 
tissue nearby and the formation of scar 
tissue in this area which makes bleeding 
more difficult. It is surprising how well 
sheep withstand bleeding under such condi- 
tions. This makes the operation of a sheep 
bleeding unit quite practical. 


In making his selection, a doctor must 
choose from a list of some 50 to 60 drugs, 
all of different names, and many of identi- 
‘al chemical composition. This is time con- 
suming, costly, and often confusing. Min- 
imizing this trend would seem worthy of 
a trial—Ann. of Allergy, July, 1952. 


It costs the commercial companies large 
sums of money for diagnostic laboratories 
to aid veterinary practitioners in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of their puzzling cases. 
—H. C. Smith, D.V.M., Sioux City, lowa. 
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Sodium Deficiency in Cows 


Studies of whether the sodium ion or the 
chloride ion is more responsible for the 
signs of salt deficiency in dairy cows were 
made at New York State College. Thirty 
cows were fed adequate rations, deficient 
only in salt, until they developed depraved 
appetites, anorexia, loss of milk production, 
loss of weight and, occasionally, shivering 
and irregular heart action. Autopsies then 
revealed hypertrophy and hyperplasia of 
the adrenal glands. 

When sodium chloride was fed to such 
deficient cows, milk production rose 164 per 
cent and body weight 24 per cent during the 


treatment period. An increase in both 
the sodium and chloride contents of the 
blood plasma were also observed. When 


sodium bicarbonate was fed, milk produc- 
tion increased 66 per cent and the body 
weight 18 per cent in a similar period. 
Feeding magnesium chloride failed to affect 
the progressive decline in milk production 
and body weight. When sodium bicarbonate 
and magnesium chloride were fed together, 
a 90 per cent increase in milk production 
and 15 per cent in body weight occurred. 
Apparently, salt deficiency in lactating 
dairy cows is principally due to the in- 
adequacy of sodium.—J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 
1952. 


Mistletoe Poisoning 

Over a three-month period, 13 purebred 
Hereford cows in a herd of 50 died suddenly 
(Los Angeles County Livestock Dept., 1951- 
1952). All had calves 1 or 2 weeks old. 
Five were autopsied but only slight pneu- 
monia and scattered hemorrhages were 
found. Laboratory tests were inconclu- 
sive The range, which had many small 
oak trees covered with mistletoe, had been 
used for several years. Cattle do not 
normally eat mistletoe berries but here 
the Herefords had eaten the berries as 
high as they could reach. This may have 
been because the cows had recently calved 
and were in need of additional nutrition. 


When the mistletoe berries were removed, 
no further losses occurred. 


No Benefit Derived from Antibiotics in 
Feed.—The Vermont Experiment Station 
divided 49 suckling lambs into five groups; 
all were on an adequate basal ration. One 
group served as controls while aureomycin, 
terramycin, penicillin, and a combination of 
terramycin and vitamin B,, was added 
to the feed of the other four groups re- 
spectively. At the end of eight weeks no 
benefit had been derived from the anti- 
biotics, since all groups were on a par in 
thriftiness and condition——J. Anim. Sci., 
Nov., 1952. 


Irrigated Pastures Disappointing.—An 
experiment on how many pounds of beef 
could be produced on two 5-acre plots of 
pasture, one irrigated’ and one not, was 
started in 1948. Usually, by mid-July there 
was little feed in the nonirrigated plot but 
good green feed until October in the irri- 
gated plot. However, it its fifth year, the 
cattle in the nonirrigated plot outgained 
the others. It is possible that the moist con- 
ditions have favored a build-up of internal 
parasites which have prevented the animals 
from making normal gains.—Prairie Farm- 
er, Jan, 3, 19538. 


Cottonseed Meal Tolerance 

North Carolina State College reports an 
experiment with two types of cottonseed 
meal in starter rations for calves. A 
special expeller meal contained 0.059 per 
cent free gossypol, whereas a commercial 
hydrolic meal contained 0.173 per cent free 
gossypol. Sixteen dairy calves were placed 
in four groups of 4 calves each. One 
group was fed a 40 per cent, a second 
group a 60 per cent, ration of low gossypol 
meal, while the third and fourth groups 
were fed 40 and 60 per cent, respectively, 
of the high gossypol meal. 

From the time they were 3 days until 
35 days old, whole milk fortified with 
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vitamins A and D was also fed. At 35 
days old, each calf was eating about 1 lb. 
of starter and 2 lb. of hay. All were 
rough-coated and paunchy but had made 
similar fair gain. However, 9 calves died 
between 49 and 130 days of age, including 
all calves on the 60 per cent high gossypol 
meal, 3 calves on 60 per cent low gossypol, 
and 2 calves on the 40 per cent high gossy- 
pol meal. Before death they showed poor 
appetites, abdominal pains, and dyspnea. 
Autopsies revealed serous fluid in the tho- 
racic and abdominal cavities and edema. 
Apparently, the gossypol content deter- 
mined how much of the meal the calves 
could tolerate.—J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 1952. 


Bloat from Forage Extracts 

At the University of Kentucky, 22 lambs 
averaging 70 Ib. were dosed orally with 
extracts from Ladino clover, alfalfa, birds- 
foot trefoil, and Kentucky fescue forage. 
Doses of 1 pint or more of extract of 
birdsfoot trefoil produced death within nine 
to thirty minutes, with symptoms suggest- 
ing cyanide poisoning. 

Death was prevented in every case in 
which sodium thiosulfate, a cyanide anti- 
dote, was given orally after symptoms 
appeared. One pint of the extract of either 
alfalfa or Ladino clover produced slight 
bloat while 2 pints produced excessive bloat 
in less than an hour. Excessive doses of 
the Kentucky fescue extract, or of birds- 
foot trefoil, did not produce bloat but did 
produce scours.—J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 
1952. 


Estrogens in Legume Hays.—Extracts of 
clover and alfalfa hay were made at Iowa 
State College to determine their estrogen 
substance content. Clover hays which were 
high in estrogen content produced ex- 
ceptional gains in lambs. Implantations 
of diethylstilbestrol in these lambs failed 
to stimulate greater gains (as it does in 
controls).—J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 1952. 


TESOM-Poisoned Cattle .—aAntibioties 


and sulfonamides administered therapeuti- 
sally had little if any effect on the course 
of the poisoning caused by feeding tri- 
chloroethylene-extracted soybean oil meal 
(TESOM) to 41 young cattle at Iowa State 
Neither did a number of vitamins 
Animals fed hexane-ex- 


College. 
or amino acids. 
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tracted soybean oil meal were not poisoned. 
—J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 1952. 


Cobalt Deficiency in Sheep 

At the University of Wisconsin, when 
20 vg. of vitamin B,. was given intra- 
venously twice per day for twenty-one days 
to sheep with cobalt deficiency, they made 
a remarkable response in feed consumption, 
vigor, and gain, and returned to normal 
blood hemoglobin concentrations in forty to 
sixty days. This suggested that vitamin 
B,. is the important limiting factor in 
cobalt-deficient sheep.—J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 
1952. 
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Detergent Fed to Dairy Calves. 
State College, 26 dairy calves 3 months old 


were divided into two groups. Five dif- 
ferent surface-active agents were added to 
the rations of various calves in one group. 
Scouring was apparent in the detergent- 
fed calves for 110 days versus forty-three 
days in the control group, but there was no 
significant difference in the rate of gain. 
J. Anim, Sci., Nov., 1952. 


Nutritive Value of Teosinte 


Teosinte, the closest known relative of 
corn, has long been cultivated by the peo- 
ples of Central America and Mexico as a 
‘attle feed as well as for human consump- 
tion. Four strains of teosinte were ana- 
lyzed recently to determine its nutritive 
value (Science, 117, Jan. 9, 1953: 34-35). 
The results, which compared favorably with 
a high-yielding U. S. commercial hybrid of 
corn, were: nitrogen values—considerably 
higher than those for corn (as well as 
wheat, rice, barley, and oats); methionine 
content—more than twice that of corn; 
tryptophane and lysine did not appear to 
differ significantly; and the fat content 
averaged slightly lower in teosinte. No 
consistent differences were noted in the 
crude fiber content of hulled teosinte and 
whole corn. 

Teosinte-corn hybrids are available, but 
five such crosses did not differ significantly 
from corn in their chemical composition. It 
is expected that the progeny of these hy- 
brids will show marked variations in nu- 
trient composition. 

The relatively high proportions of total 
protein and methionine in teosinte make it 
potentially important. 
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EDITORIAL 


Progress in medical science in the past 
century has been remarkable. In many 
subject areas it has been steady and 
gradual, in other areas very unsteady. In 
no veterinary area has progress been more 
erratic than in pharmacy. The introduction 
of yeneral anesthesia in 1842, followed by 
Pasteur’s discovery of sepsis in 1857 and 
Lister’s introduction a few years later of 
antisepsis, and eventually asepsis, gave a 
great impetus to the development of anes- 
thetic, antiseptic, and disinfectant agents. 
However, the next half century produced 
little worth mentioning in the field of 
therapeutic agents. 

The first decade of this century, still 
within the era of the mortar and _ pestle, 
“blood-letting,” and “laudable pus,” found 
veterinary practice devoted largely to the 
equine species. Boluses, blisters, caustics, 
and the reeking odors of crude antiseptics 
and disinfectants were prominent in the 
practitioner’s pharmaceutical armament. 
Only the fainthearted would shamelessly 
use a gun to “ball” a horse, and the dose 
syringe was much more indispensable than 
the hypodermic syringe. 

During the second decade, paced by the 
remarkable success of hog cholera vaccina- 
tion, biological agents seriously challenged 
the therapeutic popularity of pharmaceu- 
tical agents. With the ascendancy of the 
hypodermic syringe came the substitution 
of several injectable solutions alkaloids 
for their crude drug parents, arsenical 
“correctives,” etc. The war impetus stimu- 
lated the development of some new antisep- 
tics but new methods of their administra- 
tion, such as the Carrel-Dakin drip method 
for wound treatment, were of perhaps 
greater significance. 

The third decade of the century saw some 
progress in the development of anesthetic 
agents but, again, more in the methods of 
their use than in the drugs themselves. In- 
travenous, local, and regional (especially 
epidural) anesthesia became quite popular. 
The introduction of intravenous calcium 
therapy was perhaps the most important 
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innovation of this decade. Its almosi in- 
stantaneous restoration, to a normal state, 
of the comatose “milk fever” cow was, and 
still is, the most spectacular therapy since 
miracles ceased. About this time, the mod- 
ernizing of drug shelves also commenced 
with the replacement of many individual 
drugs by compounds with imaginative 
names in decorative bottles. This resulted 
partly from the influence of the pioneer 
small animal practices, which then were in 
their infancy. 

By the fourth decade, intravenous medi- 
cation was firmly established, especially for 
the larger animals, and had produced still 
more “miraculous” cures, such as the rapid 
recovery of cattle on the threshold of death 
from cyanide (sudan grass, etc.) poisoning. 
Endocrine therapy also was being expanded. 

Toward the end of this fourth decade, 
two revolutionary changes in veterinary 
medicine got under way. Equine practice, 
which had been gradually overtaken’ by 
other large animal practices, was suddenly 
started toward practical oblivion, in 1937 
and 1938, by twin forces—-encephalomye- 
litis and automotive power. Also, the first 
sulfonamides, the harbingers of a new era 
in veterinary pharmacology, were made 
available for veterinary use. 

Then came the fifth decade and with it 
the expanding marvels of the wonder drugs. 
The second world war spurred on the de- 
velopment of all sciences including many 
phases of pharmacology. Expansion of the 
sulfonamide group and the introduction of 
antibiotics made possible, for the first time 
in history, positive, sometimes even spec- 
tacular, curative therapy for many infec- 
tious diseases of animals. As a result, 
many other drugs and biological products 
have since been largely forsaken. 

New, improved anthelmintics and para- 
siticides also brought the virtual abandon- 
ment of many old remedies and with them 
such equipment as the dose syringe. How- 
ever, the injection of antibiotics took up 
some of the slack in the use of the hypo- 
dermic syringe. The antibiotic bougie, fol- 
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lowed by multiple drug ointments for in- 
jection into the mammary gland, introduced 
new and valuable therapy for combating 
bovine mastitis. 

Now, as we advance into the sixth decade 
of the century with new antibiotics, hor- 
mones (natural or synthetic), and other 
drugs (mostly synthetic) appearing quite 
regularly, we approach old and new prob- 
lems with confidence. We now have not 
only vastly superior therapeutic agents but 
also greatly improved techniques for their 
administration and for making the all- 
important diagnoses. However, with the 
currently increased number of serious ani- 
mal epizoétics we more than ever need ef- 
fective weapons and, with them, a matching 
thoroughness of knowledge and soundness 
of judgment for their use. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY CHANGES 


At the turn of the century, the practi- 
tioner’s medicine case probably contained 
15 to 20 drugs—-about half of them as crude 
drugs in powder form and half as fluid 
extracts or other liquids. Today, most 
practitioners use probably not more than a 
half dozen of those old drugs, seldom, if 
ever, in their crude form but usually in 
some proprietary compound, a trend which 
has both advantages and disadvantages. 
Using proprietary drugs will save time and 
mental effort but increases the cost and the 
quantity to be carried. However, the most 
disconcerting feature of this trend is the 
confusion created by the often meaningless 
names, similar drug combinations being 
marketed sometimes under many different 
names, This strange name trend seems to 
be even more prevalent in the United King- 
dom than in this country. 

In addition to a few old reliable drugs, 
veterinary practitioners today probably use 
15 to 20 newer medicinal agents, mostly 
various sulfonamides, antibiotics, hor- 
mones, and parasiticides. Probably 60 to 
70 per cent of the basic drugs most used in 
veterinary medicine today were not avail- 
able as recently as fifteen years ago. 

Teachers vs. Examiners.—This near- 
revolutionary change in veterinary pharma- 
cology presents a vexing problem for at 
least two groups within the profession—the 
teachers of pharmacology and therapeutics 
and the members of the state boards of ex- 
The opinions of the two groups 
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often differ widely as to what knowledge 
the practitioners should have. 

The teacher group mostly of 
young, progressive individuals and it is 
possible that, in their enthusiasm for the 
truly remarkable new drugs, they may oc- 
casionally have a tendency to slight some 
of the efficacious old products. Some also 
may slight the basic drugs by devoting too 
much time to proprietary products which 
exist at the pleasure of the producer and 
may vanish by the same token. 

However, it also is often true that mem 
bers of examining boards have not been in 
a position to follow, or for other reasons 
are not aware of, the tremendous increase 
in efficacy of many of the new drugs when 
compared with their former counterparts. 
Most members of examining boards are 
practitioners whose long successful record 
makes it both possible and desirable for 
them to serve in this capacity. Such men 
have usually developed quite definite opin- 
ions, according to their varying individual 
experiences. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that they should sometimes cling to their 
old favorite remedies and methods even 
though they recognize value in the new 
drugs and methods. 

The Student Is the Victim._-The student 
is the innocent victim of this difference in 
opinion. In order to give the fullest measure 
of service when he enters practice, he must 
have a practical knowledge of the latest 
advancements in the fast-developing field of 
pharmacology. Yet, to pass many state 
board examinations for a license to prac- 
tice, he may need to know much about 
pharmacology which no longer has much 
practical value and which may even be ob- 
solete. This dilemma is one of the chief 
reasons why many favor the creation of a 
national board of examiners and more reci- 
procity of licensure between states. 

“Therapeutic Diagnosis” Is Empiric. 
Another problem which confronts us is the 
temptation, because of their efficiency, to 
substitute a trial dose of some wonder drug 
for a thorough physical and laboratory ex- 
amination, This might well be called 
“therapeutic diagnosis,” a method which 
smacks of empiricism. It has taken many 
years of concerted effort to bring our pro- 
fession to the recognition it enjoys today. 
Slipshod procedures will not help us retain 
that position. 
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Are Sows Feverish at Farrowing Time? 

Some character is supposed to have said, 
“Better not to know so much than to know 
so much that ain’t so.” Occasionally we 
find an “ain’t so” in our literature and such 
a fallacy once expressed in print is like 
the proverbial bad penny, it keeps coming 
back. One such statement which is heard 
most frequently with regard to farrowing 
sows, but which would apply to all pregnant 
females at the time of parturition, is that 
during and immediately after the act they 
are feverish and, therefore, such and so 
must be done. This statement is often 
seen in farm papers and heard on farm 
radio programs but recently we also noticed 
it in a student veterinary publication. 

This fallacy probably originated and was 
widely accepted because a sow is often 
nervous during and after farrowing. This 
nervousness may have been mistaken for 
feverishness, whereas it is probably due to 
a combination of emotions such as, more or 
less pain; fear of, or concern over, the 
little strangers crawling around her; the 
natural mother instinct to protect her 
young; and the tendency for any animal 
to be aggressive when it is at a disadvan- 
tage, such as when injured or restrained. 

The reaction of many to our concern will 
be, “What of it?” However, such mis- 
information has more than academic in- 
terest to practitioners, especially those with 
considerable swine practice, and this has 
been emphasized more in recent years than 
formerly. 

Whether or not sows or other females 
are feverish at parturition has little practi- 
cal significance when they give birth to 
their young normally. It is when dystocias 
or injuries occur that the presence or ab- 
sence of a fever may be significant. 

Forty years ago the sows of certain 
breeds, which then were very “chuffy” and 
“lardy,” were noted for having small litters 
of big pigs, often twins or triplets, and also 
for the regularity with which they required 
assistance or were unable to farrow. It 
is still true that short-coupled, lard-type 
sows have more than their share of dysto- 
cias, whereas the stretchy, bacon-type sows 
‘arely have such trouble. 

During the late war years lard, from 
which glycerin, then nitroglycerin, and 
eventually explosives were derived, was not 
a “drug on the market” as it is normally, 
so fat-type hogs were popular. Whether 
this or other factors were responsible, the 
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calls for practitioners to play midwife for 
sows did increase in the late war years and 
since. Also in the war years, the prac- 
titioner often had more calls than he could 
take care of and, in addition, every effort 
was being made to conserve all food prod- 
ucts. If then, upon arrival, he found that 
he could not deliver the pigs except by a 
cesarean operation and that, because of 
existing injury or contamination or because 
of lack of time, the operation was inadvis- 
able or inopportune, what could be done? 
The logical answer was to butcher the sow 
before inflammation could set in. To such 
a suggestion the almost invariable reply 
was, “But, doc, she is feverish.” It then 
was necessary to take valuable time to 
explain that for years the temperature in 
all such cases had been taken regularly and 
that an abnormally high temperature had 
been seldom found and in those few cases 
other factors were usually responsible. 

There were other alternatives, but 
butchering was the disposition which guar- 
anteed a maximum salvage. It might even 
include saving the litter of pigs. Naturally 
there were some who, for esthetic reasons, 
preferred not to use such meat but logic 
usually won out. After all, wasn’t par- 
turition just a physiological process? If 
the sow had been normal when she started 
farrowing and her temperature still was 
normal, would she be any more unfit than 
if she had a broken leg or sustained some 
other injury in which case no qualms would 
have been aroused? 

So why not be realistic? And, further- 
more, if anyone doubts that parturient fe- 
males regularly have normal temperatures 
let him proceed to take (and please report) 
the temperatures of hundreds of such ani- 
mals.—W. A. A. 


Serum and Vaccine Specialist Wanted for 
Point Four Assignment 

The Office of Foreign Agriculwral Relations, 
U.S.D.A., desires to obtain a well-qualified “serum 
production specialist’ for work on a Point Four 


assignment in Egypt. The job description speci- 
fies that the person selected will work under the 
direction of the head of the livestock improve- 
ment project to consult and advise with the head 
of the serum institute on methods and procedures 
for increasing the production of vaccines and 
serums used in livestock and poultry in Egypt. 

For information as to salary and other working 
conditions, write to the Division of Extension 
Education and Training, Technical Collaboration 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U.S.D.A., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Resistance of Milk to 
Streptococcus Agalactiae 

There was no appreciable difference between 
the resistance to Streptococcus agalactiae of milk 
samples collected weekly over the period of eleven 
months from the half of a group of 22 cows fed 
alfalfa hay and grain and the half fed timothy 
hay and grain based on the average quantity of 
0.IN NaOH solution required to neutralize the 
acid formed in 10-ml. samples inoculated with 
this organism and incubated for twenty-four hours. 
The majority of 9 first-calf Holstein-Friesian 
heifers produced milk of relatively greater resist- 
ance during earlier months of their lactations than 
later and also greater than older animals of the 
same breed. Five Guernsey-Jersey cows in their 
second or third lactations produced milk that, on 
the average, was more resistant than animals of 
the other breed. Marked and sudden reduction 
of resistance of their milk to this organism oc- 
curred in a few animals when they reached the 
end of their lactations. Symptoms of mastitis 
were manifested by 3 of the Holstein-Friesian 
heifers and some of the other previously healthy 
animals at times when the resistance factors in 
their milk samples for Str. agalactiae were low, 
but this infection was not involved. Micrococci 
were most frequently associated with active cases 
of mastitis in animals that were not infected with 
streptococci. D. Pownden: Variations in 
the Resistance of Milk to the Activity of Strepto- 
coccus Agalactiae. Am. J. Vet. Res., 13, (1952): 
491-499.} 


Psittacosis from Pheasants 


The owner of a pheasant ranch, whose flock 
was found subsequently to be infected with the 
psittacosis virus, developed the disease. He was 
acutely ill with a continuous severe dyspnea that 
would become worse at night, a hacking cough, 
temperature up to 100 F., and extreme weakness. 
There was no cyanosis or edema. A_ roentgeno- 
gram showed peribronchial thickenings although 
peripheral lung fields were clear. A diagnosis of 
atypical bronchial pneumonia was made. 

Treatment was begun with chloramphenicol but 
after seven days when the patient's condition re- 
mained unchanged, penicillin and aureomycin 
were substituted. With this combination, the ill- 
ness subsided gradually except for weakness and 
easy fatigability. 

Agglutination tests for typhoid, paratyphoid, 
undulant fever, and the Weil-Felix reaction were 
all negative. The Q fever complement-fixation 
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test was also negative. Whereas a dilution of 1:42 
is accepted as indicative of psittacosis, his first 
complement-fixation test showed 4 plus in dilution 
of 1:64, and three weeks later, 4 plus in dilution 
of 1:128. Other members of the family were nega- 
tive. 

The patient had not come in contact with psitta- 
cine birds, so attention was focused upon the flock 
of 1,400 pheasants. 

These birds “disclosed evidence of disease com- 
monly present in domesticated fowl infected with 
the psittacosis virus, that is, adult fowl, after 
rains or other sudden changes of weather 
dying without apparent cause. The only indication 
of illness was a tendency toward unusual ruffling 
of the feathers, along with other minor signs.” 
Complement-fixation tests of pheasants chosen at 
random showed that psittacosis was in the flock 
and was probably widespread. 

This is strong presumptive evidence that the 
patient was infected by the pheasants.-{C. George 
Ward, M.D., and Jackson P. Birge, M.D.: Psitta- 
cosis (Ornithosis) Following Contact with Pheas- 
ants. ].Am.M.A., 150, (Sept, 20, 1952): 217-219. 

-~CARL FE. FE. BUNN., 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Aspergillosis of Goslings 

The disease occurred in 2- 
The symptoms and pathology 
well as the morphology of Aspergillus fumigatus. 
The mold was present on newly hatched goslings 
and in unfertilized eggs. It was concluded that the 


to 4-day-old goslings. 
are described, as 


mycelium penetrates the eggshell—{Z7. E. Ogo- 
rodnikov, WVinnitsa Provincial Vet. Bact. Lab.: 
Aspergillosis of Goslings. Veterinariya, 29, (July, 
1952): 41-45.}—R.F.H. 


The “Microbial” Form of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Virus 

A laboratory strain of type O virus, and strains 
from field cases were used. They were passed 
through Seitz and Chamberland filters and con- 
tained no forms visible with the ordinary 
scope. The electron microscope showed particles 
10 to 80 mu in diameter. Using Boshyan's methods 
(not described) the virus was changed to granular, 
coceoid, rod, and crystalline forms, The morphol 
ogy is illustrated. The cultural and biochemical 
characteristics are described. Control material con- 
sisting of epithelium, blood, and serum from 
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healthy animals did not yield the cultures when 
subjected to the same treatment.—{l. E. Skorin, 
All-Union Inst. of Exper. Vet. Med.: On the 
Microbial Forms of the Virus of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease. Veterinariya, 29, (July, 1952): 20-24.}— 
R.E.H. 


Filterable Virus in Paratuberculosis 

Typica! symptoms, allergic reactions, and histo- 
pathology of paratuberculosis were produced in 
lambs by feeding a Seitz filtrate. The infective ma- 
terial was a suspension of intestinal scrapings. 
Mycobacterium paratuberculosis could not be 
demonstrated in the inoculum before nor after fil- 
tration, nor in the lesions produced in the experi- 
mental animals. It was concluded that paratuber- 
culosis had been caused by a filterable form of the 
organism. Observations on the polymorphism of 
M. paratuberculosis are cited as evidence that 
changes in form and staining properties are regu- 
larly produced by certain environmental condi- 
tions.—[{A. I. Borodenok, North Ossetia Agric. 
Inst.: On the Vilterable Form of the Causative 
Agent of Paratuberculosis. WVeterinariya (Mos- 
cow), 29, (Aug., 1952); 33-39.J}—R.E.H. 


The “Microbial” Form of the 
Hog Cholera Virus 

The special culture methods developed by Bosh- 
yan (J.AV.M.A., 118, 1951:263) for obtaining 
bacterial forms from filterable viruses have been 
applied to hog cholera, The culture technique has 
never been published in Veterinariya. Gram-posi- 
tive granules, long rods, and cocci were cultured 
from standard Soviet hog cholera antiserum and 
virus distributed for simultaneous immunization. 
The bacterial forms produced fatal hog cholera 
when injected subcutaneously into pigs. A dose of 
5 cc. followed in seven days by a dose of 10 cc., 
or a single dose of 25 cc., was required. Typical 
hog cholera was transmitted from these pigs to 
others by contact and by injections of blood.— 
{M. 8. Shaburov, All-Union Inst, of Exptl, Vet. 
Med.: The Microbial Form of the Causative Agent 
of Hog Cholera. Veterinariya (Moscow), 29, 
(July, 1952): 12-19.}—R.E.H. 


Cecotomy and Cecectomy in the Horse 


The successful operative treatment of impaction 
of the cecum in 2 aged mares is described. The 
cecum was exposed by an 18- to 20-cm, incision 
along the right costal arch from the seventh to the 
eleventh rib. In one case, the cecum was emptied 
through an incision 15 cm. long near the apex on 
the dorsal surface. The opening was sutured and 
the cecum replaced. In the other case, the apex 
and part of the body of the cecum were considered 
nonviable and were resected. The piece of cecum 
removed was 45 cm. long. Both animals recovered. 
—{V. K. Chubar, Kiew Vet. lnst.: On the Opera- 
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tive Treatment of Impaction of the Cecum. Veter- 
inariya (Moscow), 29, (May, 1952): 46-50.}— 
R.E.H. 


Ringworm in Cats 


The authors examined 32 cats from homes where 
there were human cases of ringworm. In 22 of 
the cats, they demonstrated Microsporon lanosum 
sp. felineum. They employed fluorescence, micro- 
scopic examination, and cultural methods. The 
clinical disease in the cat is described. Five cases 
showing no clinical manifestations were diagnosed 
by fluorescence and confirmed by microscopic ex- 
amination, After the lesions had healed and fluor- 
escent and microscopic examination were negative, 
the fungus could still be cultured —{Z. G. Ste- 
panishcheva: Clinical Picture and Course of 
Microsporia in Cats. Veterinariya (Moscow), 29, 
(May, 1952): 40-42.}—R.E.H. 


Ringworm Control in Russia 


The Supreme Administration for Animal Hus- 
bandry of the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R. has issued an order for the strengthening 
of control measures against ringworm in animals. 
Food animals and dogs must be treated, and 
affected cats must be destroyed. Local veterinary 
clinics will provide themselves with lamps for 
diagnosis.—{Information and History: Veterinariya 
(Moscow), 29, (May, 1952): 54.}—R.E.H. 


Bradsot in Goats 

The disease resembled bradsot in sheep. The 
causative organism was shown by cultural and 
immunological methods to be Clostridium septi- 
cum. The disease was controlled in the field with 
bradsot vaccine.—{A. K. Strogov, All-Union Inst. 
of Exper. Vet. Med.: Results of the Study of an 
Acute Disease of Goats in Stalingrad Province. 
Veterinariya (Moscow), 29, (May, 1952): 29-31.} 
—R.E.H. 


Prophylactic Effect of Cobalt Against 
Leukosis of Chickens 
No cobalt could be detected in the liver of 21 


of 43 chickens with leukosis. In 19, it was low 
(0.5 to 4.9 mg./100 Gm. of liver) and in only 
3 was the content comparable to that of normal 
chickens. In 10 of 18 normal chickens, the cobalt 
content of liver ranged from 5.0 to 9.9 mg./100 
mg. of liver; in 4, it was 10.0 to 13.7 mg.; while 
in the other 4, it was 1.0 to 4.9 mg./100 mg. of 
liver. On 12 farms, the incidence of leukosis was 
7.7 per cent, but after giving cobalt at about 0.25 
mg. daily per bird, the incidence dropped to 2.6 
per cent. In 10 chickens, the administration of 
cobalt did not prevent the development of leuko- 
sis, but these birds had a low copper content in 
the liver. It is possible that the lack of copper 
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interferred with the leukosis-preventing effect of 
cobalt. —{H. Sandstedt and K. Sjoberg: Brief Re- 
port on the Prophylactic Effect of Cobalt Against 
Leukosis of Chickens. Nord. Vet.-med., 4, (March, 
1952): 283-290.}—A.G.K. 


New Pasteurella Strain Isolated from Swine 

A Pasteurella strain type, isolated from swine, 
appears to be highly pathogenic to guinea pigs, 
in a lesser degree to mice, and least for rabbits. 
The effect on the common pigeon was slight, 
whereas the spotted dove was not affected at all. 
Morphologically and biochemically, the strain cor- 
responds to the common Pasteurella.—{RK. P. 
Utojo: On a New Pasteurella Strain Pathogenic 
to Cavias and Isolated from Swine. Hemera Zoa, 
59, (May-June, 1952): 219-223.}—L.V.E. 


Prevention of Microbiological Interferences 
in Breeding of Cattle 


It is certain that the absence of bacteria, or at 
least their paucity, is more favorable for concep- 
tion in the organs of male and female than an 
abundance of bacterial elements, and that even 
a moderate degree of microbic elements may have 
a disturbing effect. Among genital infections, the 
following are mentioned by the author: exanthema 
coitale, vestibulitis or balanitis granulosa, tuber- 
culosis genitalis, vibriosis genitalis, pseudomoni- 
asis, streptococcosis, staphylococcosis, pyogenis 
bacteriosis genitalis, trichomoniasis, and mixed 
infections. 

The decision as to what kind of genital infection 
predominates can not be determined on the basis 
of the clinical and enzoétic findings, Therefore, 
it appears that further study of the microbiology 
of the genital organs must be given consideration. 
For this purpose, the examination of bulls, the 
primary secretions, the ejaculate, and in the females 
the vestibulums are to be considered. Natural 
copulation must be regarded as the principal and 
most frequertt cause of infection. At the present, 
the control and prevention of the genital infections 
must be regarded as a factor of primary impor- 
tance. The elimination of the copulatory act 
prevents sexual infections, provided that only 
bulls which never copulated are used. Artificial 
insemination under the safeguards mentioned may 
be the solution of this vexing problem.—{Dr. 
Gotze: The Microbiological Interferences in the 
Breeding of Cattle and their Prevention by In- 
Semination. Tijdschr. voor Diergeneesk., 77, (July- 
Aug., 1952): 137-154.}—L.V.E. 


Hard Pad Disease. | 

The author describes a canine disease which re- 
sembles the well-known dog distemper but with 
some different aspects. The disease affects dogs 
of all ages with a mild onset. The earliest symp- 
toms afe vomiting and diarrhea. The muzzle is 
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often more than normally moist. The appetite may 
be either normal or completely absent. The nares 
may become hard and crusty, sometimes sticky. 
The foot pads show a characteristic hardening. 
Nervous symptoms soon develop and among young 
dogs there may be a marked morbidity. The 
principal symptoms are a lack of appetite with a 
tendency of chronicity. In addition, there may be 
purulent conjunctivitis, bronchopneumonia, _rhi- 
nitis, Nausea, enteritis, cystitis, vaginitis, and some- 
times nervous symptoms toward the end. As yet, 
there is no dependable therapy.—{A. J. Nyland: 
On Hardpad Disease (1). Tijdschr. voor Dier- 
geneesk., 77, (July, 1952): 501-506.}—L.V.E. 


Hard Pad Disease. III 

In connection with a brief review of the liter- 
ature of the etiology of hard pad disease, the author 
mentions an encephalitis observed in the course of 
the past year. Inclusion bodies in the nuclei ot 
the glia and ependyma cells were always present. 
Typical lymphocyte perivascular infiltrations were 
not observed in the meninges. A review of the 
literature concerning the etiology was followed by 
a brief description of the histological pictures of 
an encephalitis which were observed in the course 
of the past year. Nuclear inclusion bodies in glia 
and ependyma were observed in all cases. Typical 
lymphocytic perivascular cuffs were not seen. 
There was no inflammation of the meninges and 
only 1 of the dogs showed hyperkeratosis.—{S. 
Vunden Akker: Hardpad Disease (111), Tijdschr. 
voor Diergeneesk., 77, (July, 1952): 511-514.) 
—L.V.E. 


Physiology and Pathology of Animal Repro- 
duction and Artificial Insemination 


The first three of the following abstracts were 
prepared by Dr. J]. A. Henderson, head, Depart- 
ment of Clinical Medicine, Ontario Veterinary 
College, Guelph, from Volume I of the “Report 
of the Second International Congress of Physiology 
and Pathology of Animal Reproduction and 
Artificial Insemination.” The fourth abstract is 
the English summary as presented in the report. 


Sex Physiology of Cattle.—A Brown Swiss bull, 
sterile due to azodspermia, was trained to the 
use of a phantom and was later castrated, A year 
and a half later, the bull would still mount the 
phantom and serve the artificial vagina with a 
typical thrust and with the ejaculation of about 2.5 
cc. of fluid from the accessory glands. Copula- 
tion was repeated three times within fifteen min- 
utes. When a cow was placed next to the phan- 
tom, it went unnoticed by the experimental 
animal.—{W’. Sokolowskyj: Experimental Contri- 
bution to the Sex-Physiology of Cattle, pp. 50-52.} 


Aerial Transport of Fertilized Ova.—Two aérial 
shipments of segmenting rabbit ova from the 
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United States to England are described. The ova 
were placed in vials, packed with an ice balloon, 
and shipped in a thermos container. The time 
from recovery of the ova to transplantation was 
twenty-seven to thirty hours and the temperature 
at unpacking in each case was 16 C. 

The percentage of development was 10 per cent 
in the first experiment, where only two-cell ova 
were used, and 30 per cent in the second experi- 
ment from which all ova developing were trans- 
planted at the four-cell stage—{W. G. R. Marden 
and M. C. Chang: The Aerial Transport of 
Fertilized Mammalian Ova. pp. 140-143.} 

eee 

Superovulation and Ovum Transplantation in 
Cattle.—The authors conclude that the most satis- 
factory method of producing a maximum number 
of viable ova so far investigated consists of the 
injection of pregnant mare serum (3,000 I.U. sub- 
cutaneously) immediately following enucleation of 
the midcycle corpus luteum. An_ intravenous 
injection of 2,000 LU. of luteinizing hormone 
should be given at about the end of the heat 
period, followed by insemination. 

In the majority of cases, the collection of ova 
has involved the slaughter of donors, although 
some have been collected by a two-way flushing 
catheter inserted through the cervix. Culturing 
of the ova in serum and follicular fluid has been 
disappointing. 

Various methods of transplantation not in- 
volving laparotomy have been tried but without 
success. A major difficulty appears to be the 
susceptibility of the bovine uterus to infection in 
the presence of a corpus luteum. The authors 
conclude that the special methods necessary to 
maintain complete asepsis may limit the practical 
application of ovum transplantation in cattle.— 
{G. E. Lamming and L, E. A, Rowson: Super- 
ovulation and Ovum Transplantation in Cattle. 
pp. 144-153,} 

eee 


Fresh Seminal Plasma and Bovine Spermatozoa. 
—The substitution of the supernatant fluid of 
stored (during 2-15 days, at 5 C.) semen of normal 
bulls by the equal volume of homologous fresh 
seminal plasma resulted in an increase of motility, 
a drop of the pH value, a decrease of spermatozoa 
considered as dead (nigrosineosin staining and 
a prolongation of the longevity of mixed semen 
samples. This action of fresh seminal plasma 
may be explained by its richness in fructose and 
buffering substances, reducing the permeability of 
the sperm cell vital stains.—[{P. 
Szumowski: Effects of Fresh Seminal Plasma on 
the Spermatozoa of Conserved Bull Semen. pp. 
80-86.} 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 


A Forty-Year Campaign 
Against Tuberculosis 

Most liberals today agree that big business has 
a responsibility for the welfare of their employees 
and the general public. The officers of the Metro- 
politan became leaders in the fight to control 
tuberculosis. This is the story of their contribu- 
tion toward the victory that is gradually being 
won. A case-finding program among the em- 
ployees and applicants for employment was the 
first antituberculosis activity of the Metropolitan. 
Mount McGregor Sanatorium was a natural out- 
growth of the case-finding program. At one time 
a sanatorium for policy holders was considered 
but this was abandoned as impractical. However, 
a public program and the Framingham Demon- 
stration were very practical contributions of the 
Metropolitan. These and other activities and the 
men responsible for them are described in detail 
making this an inspiring story. The absence of an 
index detracts from the value of the book for 
reference purposes Forty-Year Campaign 
Against Tuberculosis, By Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. 
Y., 1952.}—DAVID T. CARR, M.D. 


The Raccoon 

This book is written primarily for naturalists, 
students of wildlife, and for those interested in 
hunting the raccoon. The latter class constitutes a 
veritable army in the United States and Canada. 
There are probably no two authors in the United 
States better qualified to give authentic informa- 
tion concerning this little furbearing animal—one 
a distinguished veterinarian, author of many books 
and articles on veterinary subjects and on dogs, 
and the other the owner of a raccoon ranch, and 
both ardent “coon hunters” of many «years experi- 
ence. In the foreword, the authors dispel the 
universal idea that the raccoon washes all the food 
which it eats, and therefore the word lotor (the 
washer), which is part of the technical name of 
the raccoon, is actually a misnomer. 

The book is divided into 18 chapters covering 
everything from habitat to feeding in captivity, 
and in addition includes eight pages of excellent 
pictures. The references and bibliography—prob- 
ably the most complete that has ever been com- 
piled—adds much to the value of this book. 

In the first chapter the authors state, “the rac- 
coon is a native of every state in the Union and 
is found almost all over the North American 
continent and in parts of Central America. .. . 
No animal has gone hand in hand with the de- 
velopment of America as has the raccoon.” 

In chapter 2, in discussing the physical charac- 
teristics, the authors point out that this little 
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animal never reaches the weights reported for it 
and that 32 pounds is probably near the record 
in top weights for this animal. They also dispel 
the misconception concerning hibernation. “Rac- 
coons are not true hibernating animals. ... It 
has never been our experience to find a healthy 
raccoon in the true dormant state—perhaps slug- 
gish in the severe winter weather, but not dor- 
mant.” 

Under “Commercial Uses,” in chapter 16, the 
authors state that the raccoon’s skin constitutes 
its prime value. It is further explained that un- 
less natural raccoon furs again become fashion- 
able the only raccoons worth capturing for fur 
will be the northern ones. 

Enemies, diseases, and parasites are adequately 
discussed and remedies suggested. 

Whether veterinarians come within the classi- 
fication listed in the beginning of this review, they 
would undoubtedly profit by reading this book. 
It would increase their knowledge of one of 
America’s courageous little furbearers, which has 
most amazingly survived the invasion of its sanc- 
tuaries by man. It wold also enable the veteri- 
narian to better understand raccoon ailments and 
remedies for them. 

In a review of this nature, it is impossible to 
discuss all the features of this excellent book.— 
{The Raccoon. By Leon F, Whitney, D.V.M., and 
Acil B. Underwood. Cloth. 177 pages. Ulustrated. 
Practical Science Publishing Co., Orange, Conn. 
1952. Price $3.75.}—A. J. DURANT. 


The White Plague 

When the scientist steps back fram his labora- 
tory bench to view broadly the field to which his 
work contributes, his observations are likely to be 
worth our attention. Dr. Dubos, an eminent stu- 
dent of the biology of the tubercle bacillus, wrote 
this book with the collaboration of Mrs. Dubos; it 
has been done with great care; its organization 
and language are excellent. 

The book explores chiefly the social and socio- 
logical aspects of the cisease. Each division of 
the subject is richly ornamented with historical 
information; these inclusions have been done 
cleverly, so that the book seems less a_ history 
than a long-range analysis of a serious problem. 

Notable is Part One on the protracted conti- 
nental epidemic of tuberculosis during the nine- 
teenth century. We are reminded of the appalling 
prevalence of the disease during this period, and 
are treated to intimate glimpses of some of the 
illustrious figures who suffered from tuberculosis. 
The authors point out that it was at one time 
fashionable to have “consumption.” There are 
poetic descriptions of the chronic consumptive 
and his pitiable effort to maintain his productivity 
anc. his position in society. 

Part Two discusses the causes of tuberculosis, 
real and imagined, and recounts the progress and 
regress of the various etiological theories which 
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existed prior to Koch's discovery of the whbercle 
bacillus. The extraordinary variability of tubercu- 
lous lesions and their distribution, as well as the 
low contagiousness of the disease, afforded much 
confusion to the early investigators. The authors 
give excellent accounts of Laennec, and others, 
whose painstaking researches led to the “unitarian” 
theory of tuberculosis, a milestone perhaps no 
less signal than the ciscovery of the causative 
organism itself. There are interesting paragraphs 
on the early uses of tuberculin and the brilliant 
predictions of Arthur Conan Doyle respecting the 
future uses of this substance. 

The third section outlines the history of 
the treatment of tuberculosis. Little can be found 
here to flatter the medical profession, for though 
there was much treatment, there was little science. 
There is a clear discussion of the problem of im- 
munization against the disease, including the pros 
and cons of BCG vaccination, Though perhaps 
realistic, it is not encouraging of the authors to 
contend that drug therapy will never provide a 
satisfactory answer to the problem of tuberculosis. 

In Part Four, “Tuberculosis and Society,” there 
is much of interest in the experiences of various 
ethnic groups with tuberculosis, and on the fac- 
tors which influence the incidence of infection in 
populations. Some evidence is presented suggest- 
ing that modern methods of case finding and treat- 
ment have had but little influence upon the decline 
of tuberculosis, a phenomenon which apparently 
began before these measures were in operation. 

There are many controversial issues in the field 
of tuberculosis, and any author who writes on 
these matters must anticipate disagreement. Clini- 
cians in general have not found that PAS exhibits 
an “immense” activity against tubercle bacilli in 
human infections; the agent is only weakly thera- 
peutic. Nor is it a common clinical experience to 
discern that tuberculous patients suffered “exces- 
sive physical or mental exertion” prior to evi- 
dences of active infection. Also, in the reviewer's 
opinion, the authors make the common error of 
evaluating epidemiological trends in tuberculosis 
largely on the basis of mortality statistics. They 
recognize, of course (p. 221), that incidence figures 
are of greater significance. 

The book is in no sense a textbook of tubercu- 
losis. It is, rather, a penetrating study of the his- 
tory and influences of “the captain of all the men 
of death.” It can not fail to be intensely interest- 
ing to chest physicians and tuberculosis workers. 
It could serve as a useful reference work for per- 
sons who write or speak for nonmedical audiences 
on the subject of tuberculosis. There is an exten- 
sive annotated bibliography. “The White Plague” 
is certainly a valuable and earnest depiction of the 
history and social philosophy of this important 
disease —{The White Plague, By Rene Dubos and 
Jean Dubos. 227 pages. Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston, 1952. Price $4.00.}—B. FE. DOUGLAS, 
M. D. 
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THE NEWS 


Ninetieth Annual Meeting of the AVMA . 
Toronto, July 20-23, 1953 


Facts About the 1953 Convention City 


Toronto, capital of Toronto Province and _ the 
site for the AVMA'’s ninetieth annual convention 
takes its name, interestingly, from a Huron Indian 
word which means “meeting place.” This name was 
given to the settlement, known originally as York, 
back in 1834 when a reform movement was under 
way. Now a city of 1,009,000 population, it is 
termed “The Trading Post of Canada” which is a 
tribute to its outstanding position as a business and 
banking center. It is also Canada’s greatest indus 
trial center not only from the standpoint of native 
production but also because of the many industries 
from the United States which established 
branches in Toronto to overcome customs barriers 

The University of Toronto is gratefully known 
and remembered by more than a million diabetics 
in the United States alone who have benefited 
from the discovery of insulin by two of the Uni 
versity’s Drs. Banting and Best 

Toronto's location on the curving shores of Lake 
Ontario give it a endowment which has 
been taken advantage of by landscaped highways, 


hav 


scientists, 


scenic 


streets as 


fine new 


and still further improved by such fine 
University Avenue, which is flanked by 
skyscrapers, clubs, office buildings, 
and which leads to the splendid array of University 
buildings 

For scenery in its natural state, an hour's drive 
northward brings one to the wooded Lake Simcoe 
with the famed Muskoka Lakes somewhat beyond 
Farther off to the northwest is island-studded 
Georgian Bay, a forested area of Lake Huron, 
and only a half-day’s drive from Toront« These 
attractions, as well as others, for convention-goers 
are features which will attract those who will 
take vacations after the AVMA meeting is over. 


and dwellings 


RESERVATIONS 


Hore! 


The prospect of record attendance at the Toronto 
session emphasizes the necessity of early requests 


for accommodations. See and use the hotel in 


formation and reservation blank on advertising 


page 49 


University Avenue from the Doorway of the Ontario Parliament Buildings in Toronto 


| 


Several of the Toronto hotels to be used during the AVMA convention, July 20-23, 1953. 
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Latest Information About the Fifteenth International 
Veterinary Congress, Stockholm, Aug. 9-15, 1953 


The United States Committee recently received 
the fourth official bulletin sent out by the Organiz- 
ing Committee in Stockholm with reference to 
the Congress to be held there next August A 
supply of membership application forms has also 
been received. 

Persons in the United States who will not be 
able to attend the Congress but who will want to 
obtain the Proceedings (two volumes) of it may 
apply for membership. Application 
forms for associate membership will be available 
later and may be used by individuals, veterinary 
faculties, libraries, veterinary and 
institutions to obtain copies of the Official Pro- 
ceedings of the Stockholm Congress. 


associate 


associations 


Persons in the United States who expect to at 
tend the Stockholm Congress should write the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, IL, 
for an official application form. This form gives 
full information about the type of membership 
to be applied for, the required fees for membership, 
and the Congress banquet, and contains an applica- 
tion for room or hotel reservations in Stockholm 
during the Fifteenth International Veterinary 
Congress 


PROGRAM PLANS 


In addition to the information about the Stock- 
holm Congress which has appeared in previous 
issues of the JouRNAL (see May, 1952, pp. 322- 
323; Sept., 1952, pp. 214-215; Dec., 1952, pp. 500- 


501), the Organizng Committee states that the 
Congress program will include ten plenary lectures 
to be delivered in the forenoons by specially in- 
vited speakers. 

In the afternoons, about 300 reports and papers 
will be presented before the several sections, which 
will meet simultaneously, by speakers from various 
countries whose papers were proposed by their 
respective national committees and accepted by 
the Organizing Committee. These reports will be 
followed by discussions, and a number of motion 
picture films will be presented at the section meet- 
ings each day. All branches of veterinary medi- 
cine will be dealt with in the section meetings. 


Visits 10 Points oF INTERES? 


In addition to the scientific sessions, visits have 
been planned by the Organizing Committee to the 
Royal Veterinary College, the State Veterinary 
Medical Institute, the State sacteriological 
Laboratory, the National Institute of Public 
Health, the Royal Agricultural College, the 
National Animal Experiment Station, the Ani- 
mal Breeding Institute, and to an abattoir, a 
dairy, an insemination center, and representative 


larms. 


PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


Registration in the Congress 
Town Hall of 


Sunday, August 9 
Bureau and a reception in the 


Stockholm 


in Western Norway 


wT 


The Famous Hardanger Fiord District 
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Monday, August 10.—Official the 
Congress in the Concert Hall of Stockholm. The 
scientific program of the Congress will get under 
way on this day 


opening of 


British Travel Assoc. Photo 


Big Ben in London. 


I] 


the Congress banquet and dance 


Tuesday, August Scientific sessions, morn 


mg and afternoon ; 
will be held in the evening 
Wednesday, 
morning and afternoon; a 
Museum at night 
Thursday and Friday, August 13-14.—Scientitu 
morning and afternoon; visits to the 
Palace Theatre of Drottningholm (18th century) 
in the evenings special entertainment 
Saturday, August 15.—Official 
Daily sightseeing tours by bus and boat in Stock 


concert 


Scientit 
in the 


August 


SESSIONS, 


National 


SESSLOTIS, 


tor 


closing session 


° holm and surroundings are planned \ special 
ladies’ program including a complimentary lunch 
econ, and visits to points of cultural, social, and 
historic interest will be offered 

. Before and during the Congress, tours will be 
arranged according to individual wishes After 
the Congress, conducted tours are planned to 


Malmo through South Sweden and to Gothenburg 
through West 


Sweden. T’rospectuses of these 
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tours will be sent to interested persons who so 


request in the membership application form 


AV MA-Sponsorep Tours 


\ good number of reservations have already 
been made for the tours offered by the AVMA 
and the United States Committee, in collaboration 
with the Travel Service 
announced. Persons who 
want more information 
to the \\ M \ 
Travel Service 


Brookline, Mass 


als 


previously 
who 


Bureau, 
interested and 
write wunmediately 

Nelson M Jost, 
318 Harvard St, 


are 
should 
to Mr 


Ine., 


office or 
Bureau, 


Foreign Veterinary Colleges Evaluated 
by Council on Education 

The Council on American 
Veterinary Medical that 
veterinary institutions and veterinary organiza 
tions in the United States and Canada would be 
justified in all and current 
graduates of the following listed foreign veteri 


the 


beliey cs 


Education of 
\ssociation 


considering past 
an equal basis with graduates 
in the United 
foreign veteri 


nary colleges on 
of approved veterinary 
States and Canada. Inclusion of a 
nary college in this list does not constitute offi 
cial accreditation or approval by the Council on 
Education of the AV MA since its jurisdiction is 


colleges 


limited to the United States and Canada. Pub 
lication was authorized at the meeting of the 
Council on Education on Nov. 22, 1952. The 


list supersedes that previously published in the 
Journat of the AVMA (Oct., 1950, pp. 343-344) 

The subcommittee of the 
Council on Education is assigned the responsibility 


on foreign schools 


of obtaining, compiling, and evaluating pertinent 
data on foreign veterinary colleges The list 
of colleges herein shown will be revised at such 


times as additional data obtained and evaluated 


by the subcommittee of the Council 


are 


1) Australia 
Veterinary College, University of Sydney 
(for graduates in 1950 and in vears subse 
quent thereto) 
2) British Isles 
Members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons* who are graduates of only the 
following named colleges 
a) The Royal Veterinary Colle ve, London 
and Streatles 
h) The Roval (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh 
) The Glasgow Veterinary Collewe. Gla 
gow 
d) The Veterinary Collewe of the Universit 
of Live l 
*The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is not a 
college in the sense in which the term is used in North 
America Ic ws a licensing agency chartered by the 
government to which members are admitted only after 
having graduated from approved veterinary colleges and 


after having passed veterinary professional examinations 
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e) The Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, 
Dublin. 
3) Denmark 
Royal Veterinary 
penhagen. 
4) France 
a) National Veterinary College of Aliort, 
Alfort. 
b) National Veterinary College of Lyon, 
Lyon 
c) National Veterinary College of Toulouse, 
Toulouse 


gricultural College, Co- 


J 


Germany 
Hannover Veterinary College, Hannover (for 
graduates in 1950 and in years subsequent 
thereto). 
6) Netherlands 
Royal University of Utrecht, Utrecht. 
7) Norway 
Royal Veterinary College, Oslo. 
8) South Africa 
University of Pretoria (formerly Transvaal 
University), Onderstepoort. 
9) Sweden 
Royal Veterinary College, Stockholm. 

The following veterinary colleges had distin- 
euished faculties and maintained high standards 
prior to 1939. The Council recommends that 
graduates of the following colleges during and 
prior to 1939 be accorded the same recognition as 
graduates of the colleges named above. 

1) lustria 

The Vienna Veterinary College, Vienna. 

2) Germany 

a) Freiderick-Wilhelm’s University, Berlin. 

b) Hannover Veterinary College, Hannover. 

c) University of Leipzig, Leipzig. 

d) Bavarian Ludwig-Maximilian University, 
Munich 

e) Justus Liebig College for Agriculture 
and Veterinary Medicine, Giessen. 

3) Hungary 
Hungarian University of Agriculture Sci- 
ences, Budapest. 


Bills Authorizing First Lieutenancy Immediately 
After Graduation Again Introduced 

Representative Paul J. Kilday (D., Texas) 
and Representative Paul Cunningham (R., 
lowa) have introduced bills in the House of 
Representatives that would amend the Officers’ 
Personnel Act of 1947 so that veterinarians can 
be commissioned as first lieutenants immedi- 
ately after graduation. The bills are identical 
with H.R. 6533 of the Eighty-Second Congress, 
which was also introduced by Representative 
Kilday. For more information relative to this 
bill and its fate in the last Congress, see the 
September, 1952, JourNAL (pp. 166-168). 

This legislation which would reinstate the 
veterinarian’s right to a first lieutenant’s com- 
mission immediately after graduation, as was 
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the case from 1935 to 1947, instead of one year 
alter graduating, is not part of the legislative 
program recommended by the Department of 
Detense. Since it is not, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s favorable recommendation relative to 
these bills is not likely. Therefore, the likeli- 
hood of its passage or even being called for 
hearings is greatly lessened. However, since 
there is ample justification for this legislation, 
the Association will press for an opportunity to 
present the evidence to the Armed Services 
Committee. 

A similar bill will likely be introduced in the 
Senate soon. Senate bill 2738, introduced in the 
Eighty-Second Congress, also included a section 
authorizing the $100 incentive pay for Veteri- 
nary Corps officers. This special pay is being 
studied by a special commission for the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate, and no 
legislation has been introduced to continue it. 

Future action of the AV MA in regard to this 
special pay will be influenced by the recom- 
mendations of this special commission, The 
report of the commission is expected to reach 
the Congress soon and it will be received with 
a great deal of interest by everyone concerned 
As the result of evidence submitted to the Com 
mission, in writing and at hearings, by Dr. 
W. R. Krill (see Feb., Journat, p. 138), it is 
hoped that Veterinary Corps officers will be 
included in the groups recommended for special 
pay. Of course, it is not known if the Commis- 
sion will recommend continuance of incentive 
pay for Medical and Dental Corps officers. 


Bill H.R. 545—to provide for the recognition 
of the Veterinary School of Middlesex Univer- 
sity by the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
grant to the graduates of the school all rights, 
benefits, and privileges granted to graduates of 
other approved schools—was introduced by 
Representative Philbin (D., Mass.). This bill 
was also introduced in the Eighty-Second 
Congress but hearings on it were not called 
for by the Agriculture Committee to which it 
was referred. Since the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is employing qualified graduates of 
Middlesex University, there ceases to be any 
need for this legislation, and it is unlikely that 
the bill will be considered by the Committee. 

Bill H.R. 1095—to appropriate $2,400,000 for 
the study of vesicular exanthema and assistance 
in its eradication—was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Wickersham (D., Okla.). It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Bill H.R. 216—to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into agreements with certain organizations to 
carry out the fanctions of the poundmaster for 
the District—was introduced by Representative 
Auchincloss (R., N. J.) and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. It 
also provides for a “dog tax” (not to exceed 
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$5) to produce sufficient revenue to pay the ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out the functions 
of the poundmaster; it also creates a District 
of Columbia Animal Fund and authorizes the 
appointment of an employee of the organization 
to be assigned the duties of a poundmaster as a 
special police officer. 


Colonel Hartman Appointed New Chief 
of Army Veterinary Sees 

Colonel Jacob L. Hartman was appointed 
chief of the Veterinary Division, Surgeon Gen 
eral’s Office, Department of the Army, effective 
Feb. 1, 1953. He Brig. Gen. J. A. 


McCallam who was retired on Jan, 31, 1953 


succeeds 


Colonel Jacob L. Hartman, V.C., U. S. Army 


Colonel Hartman was born in Manheim, Pa., 
1894 \fter from high 
entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and was graduated with the degree of 
V.M.D. in 1917, He began his army career in 
September of the same year when the care of 
cavalry and pack animals formed the 
major portion of a veterinarian’s duties. He 
served tours of duty at various military 
in World War I, including the 5th Cavalry 
Regiment at Fort Bliss, the Veterinary 
Laboratory, Army Medical School, Washington, 
D. C.; Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and the Philip- 
pines. 

During World War II, Colonel Hartman was 
traveling consultant for the Surgeon General 
on veterinary activities at army camps and food 
procurement establishments throughout the 
U. S., and also saw service in Europe during 
part of which he was chief of the veterinary 
branch, Medical Division, of the European 
Command (EUCOM), with headquarters in 
Heidelberg, Germany. 

Colonel Hartman married Miss Alice M. 
Dowd in 1919. He is a member of a number 
of professional and scientific organizations, in- 
cluding the AVMA which he joined in 1918. 


July 21, graduation 


school, he 
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Your Auxiliary Dollar at Work.—A 
according to Mr. Webster, is a statement ol 
probable revenue and expenditure and of tinan- 
cial proposals for the ensuing year as presented 
to, or passed upon, by a legislative body. At 
each annual meeting, the budget committee ot 
the Women’s Auxiliary diligently works over 
the budget to best meet the needs of the cur- 
rent year. The budget is then presented to the 
house of representatives for its approval. Fol- 
lowing is a brief account of the current budget. 

Members of the have, tor 
some time, felt that we need a better public re- 
lations department. In stimulate a 
keener interest and more active participation im 
our auxiliary activities, members and others in- 
terested in the veterinary profession must know 


budget, 


executive board 


order to 


what we are attempting to accomplish. With 
this in mind, our newest project, the AVMA 
Women's Auxiliary News, will be a reality this 
year. Mrs. H. S. MacDonald, auxiliary presi- 


With the splendid coopera- 
you are giving her you 
issue of the News 
Since the cuts, postage for 
mailing, and many smaller items is subject to 
, we allowed 28 per cent of the budget 
for public relations. 

As is usual in 
administrative expense 
amount—in this case 21 per cent. 
we include auditing the treasurer's books, bond 

communications, station- 
travel budget is quite lim- 
officers are not able to 
than their own or 


dent, is the editor 


tion which | am sure 


will soon receive your first 


cost of printing, 
chang 


organizations, general 
demands a considerable 
In this item, 


most 


ing costs for othicers, 
ery, and travel. The 

ited; therefore your 
attend many meetings 
perhaps those in bordering states or provinces 


other 


For projects, we set aside 20 per cent of the 
budget. This includes awards to students, letter 
and administrative 


Ihe award is a $25 


ing of award certiticates, 
communications, 
senior student in each of the 
who has made a special contribution which ad 
vances the standing of the 
on the campus. A iramed certificate 
cluded. There are 19 veterinary 

proved by the AVMA Council on 
The loan fund was started many years ago and 
is an entirely separate fund. Income for this 
fund comes from gifts from individuals and or 
ganizations, interest from investments, and re 

turn of principal plus interest from each loan 
made. 

Membership takes about 13 per cent of the 
budget. This item includes the cost of materials 
and report of the annual meeting, dues notices 
to members, mailing of receipts, office supplies, 
and clerical assistance. 


check to a 
accredited schools, 
veterinary college 
is also in 
college S$ ap 
Education 


Seven per cent goes to the house of represen- 
tatives—the 


legislative body of the Auxiliary 
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All representatives and state, provincial, and re- 
gional presidents receive a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the house meeting. Cost of mailing and 
correspondence necessary for house meeting 
arrangements are included in this item. 

Expenditures for the annual meeting take 
another 4 per cent of the total. This includes 
correspondence and assistance at the registra- 
tion desk. Another 4 per cent is needed for the 
continuance of the work on the history of our 
organization. Mrs. G. 1, Case and her assistants 
have compiled a fine history of our Auxiliary, 
beginning with the first meeting and continuing 
to the present time. You'll be interested in 
looking at our “History” which will be on dis 
play at each annual meeting. 

Our contact with the student auxiliaries is 
the pleasant duty of our second vice-president, 
She edits the newsletter and sends two copies 
to each student auxiliary (there are 17), One 
copy also goes to each board member. Mimeo 
graphing and correspondence costs require an 
other 2.5 per cent. 

The nominating committee, composed ol 
three members from widely separated parts ot 
the country, carries on quite a correspondence 
through the year. They are allowed '% of 1 
per cent as necessary expense. 

\s our membership increases, expenses in 
crease also but the percentage of expense com 
pared with the total membership decreases in 
most instances 

\s a sound investment for the future of the 
vetermary protession, may I suggest a member 
ship in the Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA. 
Your auxiliary dollar really works. The follow 
ing table will summarize for you the way im 
which the budget committee apportioned the 
expenditure of funds for the current year. 


Public relations .. ... 28.0 per cent 
\dministration . 21.0 per cent 
Projects . ‘ 20.0 per cent 


Membership 13.0 per cent 


House of Representatives 7.0 percent 
Annual meeting . . +0 percent 
History ve 4.0 per cent 
Student newsletters ..... 2.5 percent 
Nominating committee 0.5 per cent 

s/( Mrs. R. A.) Laura RunNewts, President-Elect 


Indiana Auxiliary.-The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Indiana Veterinary Medical Association 
met in the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, on Jan 
14-16, 1953. The entertainment program in 
cluded a tea, luncheon at which Mrs. George 
W. Gillie talked on “Six Countries in Six 
Weeks,” a kaffee klatch, and the annual banquet 

At the business meeting, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Mrs. James FE. Carver, 
Michigan City, president; Mrs. L. M. Hutch 
ings, Lafayette, first vice-president; Mrs 
George R. Burch, New Augusta, se cond vice- 
president; Mrs. R. W. Worley, South Bend, 
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secretary; and Mrs, E. W. Spieth, Jeffersonville, 
treasurer. 
s/Mrs. R. W. Secretary 

Kansas Auxiliary.At the meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association on Jan. 7-9, 1953, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mrs. John 5S. 
Haley, topeka, president; Mrs. Melvin Scoby, 
McPherson, vice-president; Mrs. T. J. Leasure, 
Lawrence, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. E. L. 
Boley, Wichita, historian; Mrs. Fred Ogilvie, 
Kansas City, national representative; Mrs. M 
L.. Morris, Topeka, alternate; and Mrs. Frank 
Jordon, Abilene, counselor to the student aux 
iliary at Kansas State College 

s/( Mrs. M. L.) Louise Morris 

Michiana Auxiliary..—Members of the Auxil 
iary to the Michiana Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation met for a joint meeting with their 
husbands to hear Mr. William Mehl, of Goshen, 
Ind., talk on “Family Legal Matters,” which 
included a complete and usetul discussion ot 
wills and related legalities. 

After this, a business meeting was held at 
which the following officers were elected tor 
1953: Mrs. E. S. Weisner, Goshen, Ind., presi 
dent; Mrs. Bruce Hostrawser, South Bend, Ind., 
vice-president; Mrs. Maurice Weldy, Wakarusa, 
Ind., secretary; and Mrs. Jack Gregg, Nappan 
nee, Ind., treasurer. 


s/Mrs. R. W. Worry, Retiring Secretary 


ee 
Ontario Auxiliary..-The eighth annual meet 
ing of the Women’s Auniliar to the Ontart 
Veterinary Association was held in the Chateau 


Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Jan. 14-16, 1953. The reg 
istration was good, 65 women being present at the 
annual luncheon At the business meeting, dona 
tions of $25 each were voted to the AVMA Re 
search Fund and to the AVMA) Student Loan 
Fund The members were urged 1 join the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA 

Mrs. R. Gwatkin, Ottawa, was elected de lewate 
to the house of representatives of the Women's 
Auxiliary to the AVMA for the 1953 meeting m 
Toronto 

The members toured the Parliament 


1 


suildings 
where tea was served to the group, Peace Tower, 
and the Laurier House, the former home ot two 

prime ministers 
The officers for 1953 are: Miss Eileen Kealey, 
Ottawa, president; Mrs. T. Hawke, Cobourg, first 
vice president ; Mrs. J C. Dancey, Cobourg, second 
vice-president; Mrs. S. T. Bodendistel, Stouffville, 
secretary; and Mrs. W. C. Holden, Hull, treasurer 
s/Mrs. S. T. Bopenpister, Secretary 

Southern Auxiliary... \pproximately one hun- 
dred women attended the program planned for 
them during the meeting of the Southern Vet- 
erinary Medical Association in Jackson, Miss., 
Nov. 16-19, 1952, at the Heidelberg Hotel. The 


¢ 

¥ 
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Mississippi veterinarians and their wives were 
hosts and hostesses for a reception at the hotel. 
On Monday afternoon, the wives of the Mis- 
Sissippi Veterinarians were hostesses for a tea 
at the Governor's mansion. All delegates at- 
tended a dinner dance that night and were also 
entertained by a floor show. On Tuesday, there 
was a luncheon for the women at famous Le 
Fleur’s Restaurant. Mrs. Latham, a local artist, 
demonstrated “Christmas Decorations and 
Flower Arrangements.” A card party was held 
at the hotel that afternoon and the president's 
dinner dance that night 

The Auxiliary breakfast was held Wednesday 
morning and immediately afterward Mrs. J. P. 
Carney, Meridian, Miss., a former officer of the 
Auxiliary, presided over the fourth annual busi 
ness meeting. She introduced Dr. W. L. Boyd, 
president of the AVMA, who was the guest 
speaker, Projects adopted for the year were 
cash donations to each of the southern veteri 
nary medical schools—Alabama, Georgia, Texas 

to be used tor expansion of library equipment 
Another cash gift was made to the AVMA 
Research Fund 

Che following officers were elected: Mrs. S 
A. Cox, Jackson, Miss., president; Mrs. L. A. 
Mosher, Atlanta, Ga., president-elect; Mrs 
John D. Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., vice-presi 
dent; Mrs. J. E. Scatterday, Jacksonville, Fla., 
reelected secretary; and Mrs. C. E. Hofmann, 
fulsa, Okla., reelected treasurer The retiring 
president is Mrs. B. H. Staton, Rocky Mount, 
N. Car. 

s/( Mrs. |. EF.) Naomi W. Scarrerpay, Secretary 
e@ 

Texas Student Auxiliary.—Our organization, 
which was formed in the spring of 1949, now 
has a membership of 63 of a possible 91. Mrs 
Alvin A. Price and Mrs. Harold Redmond, fac- 
ulty wives, are our sponsors. Each class main 
tains a wives’ club, functioning with a full corps 
ot officers rhe class groups, as well as the 
Auxiliary, meet monthly. The program respon 
sibility for the Auxiliary is rotated monthly and 
conducted by each class 

During 1952, the monthly programs were 
begun with a welcome party for the freshmen 
wives and other new members. Other programs 
have included a talk by Dr. R. D. Turk on the 
role of the veterinarian in public health work; 
color -slides shown by Mr. F. C. Bolton of his 
recent tour of Europe; and a musical program 
of marimba selections 

Mrs. Richard C. Bass, president-elect of the 
Women's Auxiliary to the Texas Veterinary 
Medical Association, was the guest speaker at 
the Jan. 14, 1953, meeting. She was introduced 
by Mrs. Price; both are wives of graduates of 
the 1949 class, Texas A. & M. College The 
wives of this class of graduates ts the group 
responsible for the formation and affiliation of 


our student auniliary. 
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Annually, the Auxiliary sponsors a series of 
clinical lectures for the senior wives. This ts 
to assist them in their preparation to help their 
husbands as practitioners. The group has en 


Sponsors and officers of the Women's Auxiliary to 
the Texas A. & M. Student Chapter of the AVMA. 
Left to right—Mrs. Alvin A. Price, sponsor; Mrs. 
Harold E. Redmond, co-sponsor; Mrs. Guy Moore, 
president; Mrs. Carl Griffin, vice-president; Mrs. F. 
M. Graves, secretary; Mrs. Dudley Bell, president- 
elect; Mrs. David Darter, treasurer; Mrs. A. J. Holt, 
Jr., reporter; and Mrs. Thomas Benson, parliamen- 
tarian. 


joyed demonstrations and lectures on radiology, 
instrument sterilization, clinic records, and re 


ception room ethics 
s/LAURKA Hott, Reporter 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Missouri Chapter... The regular meeting of 
the University of Missouri Student Chapter of 
the AVMA was held on Jan. 12, 1953, at the 
veterinary clinic. Captain Osman N. Kocturk, 
a veterinarian and army officer from Turkey, 
spoke to the group and explained his theory 
of detoxification in animals Captain Kocturk, 
who returned to Turkey in lebruary, thanked 
the Chapter for the friendship extended to him 
and also expressed thanks on behalf of his 
people for the aid the United States has given 
Turkey through the Marshall Plan 

New officers elected for the semester were 
W. A. Grieb, president-elect; Kyle ¢ Kent, 
vice-president; Jack Parker, secretary; and Wil 
liam D. Buzard, treasurer 

s/loun P. Hickcox, Retiring Secretary 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
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Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent association shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
By-Laws. 


Feporow, Lronip 

4 Turner Ave., Skowhegan, Maine 

D.V.M., Vienna Veterinary College, 1942 
Krause, Aucusr W. 

304 S. First St., Cherokee, lowa. 

D.V.M., lowa State College, 1937. 
McMurray, Homer F 

Old Wilton Road, Milford, N. H 

D.V.M., Cornell University, 1945 
Scuwas, Hans H 

2130 Haste St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

D.V.M., Veterinary College Hannover, 1944 
Warp, Floyp M. 

tox 803, Angleton, Texas 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1948 


Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised in the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from ap- 
plicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of the 
constituent associations, and members of the Armed Forces, 
shall be published in the JOURNAL for two successive 
months. The first notice shall give the applicant's full 
name, school, and year of graduation, post office address, 
and the names of his endorsers. 


First Listing 
ALETANDRINO S 
San Juan, Batangas, Philippines 
D.V.M., University of the Philippines, 1952. 
Vouchers: J]. B. Aranez and A. C. Gonzaga. 
SzYrres, Borts 
Canelones 1108, Ap. 4, Montevideo, Uruguay 
D.V.M., Veterinary School of Montevideo, 1936 
Vouchers: B. D. Blood and J. Edgett. 


Second Listing 
Dirtock, Peter 
Zealand, 1952 
Vetasouez, Jose Q, 

Colombia, S A 


55 Clifford Rd., Eltham, New 


Calle 15 #8-94, Bogota, 


1952 Graduate Applicants 

Ihe following are graduates 
cently received their veterinary degree and who 
have applied for AVMA membership under the 
provision granted in the Administrative By- 
Laws to members in good standing of student 
chapters. Applications from this year’s senior 
classes not in time for listing this 
month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 
(*) after the name of a school indicates that all 
of this year’s graduates have made application 


who have re 


recei\ d 


for membership. 
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Second Listing 

Colorado A. & M. College* 

FoLaNb, HArvey C., D.V.M., Greenbrie 
Hospital, Lewisburg, W. Va 

University of Pennsylvania* 

V.M.D., 


Animal 


DonaALp E., 342 S. 10th St. 


Reynoldsyille, Pa 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT 


Announcement of Regular Corps Examina- 
tion for Veterinarians.—A competitive exatnina- 
tion for the appointment of veterinarians to the 
Regular Corps of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice will be held on June 2-4, 1953. Appoint- 
will be made in the grades of assistant 
(equivalent to Navy rank of lieu- 
and senior assistant (equivalent to 

Entrance salaries, including al- 
lowances, are $4,817 and $5,718 per annum, 
respectively, for men with dependents. Of- 
ficers are eligible for regular promotions, peri- 
odic pay increases and military retirement bene- 
fits, and other military privileges 

Applicants must be United 
and must hold a degree Irom an 
school of veterinary medicine, or 
such a degree not later than 
Seven professional 


SIFFIN, 


ments 
veterimarian 
tenant j.g.) 
lieutenant). 


States citizens 
accredited 
expect to 
March 
training 


receive 


1953. years ot 


and experience beyond high school are required. 
Successful applicants will be appointed to po- 
sitions in research and public health activities. 
Further information and application forms may 


be obtained from the Chief, Division of Com- 
missioned Officers, Public Health Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Completed applications must be received in 
Washington not later than April 21, 1953 


Tick Fever in Cattle of Virgin Islands.— 
The U.S.D.A. recently announced a quarantine 
on cattle from the Virgin Islands because of 
the presence there of splenetic or tick fever and 
because ticks were found on cattle consigned 
from the Islands to Puerto lick fever 
which once was a major problem in the south- 
eastern United States is being systematically 
eradicated in Puerto Rico, an undertaking which 
is expected to be successfully concluded soon 

@ 


Middlesex Graduates Eligible for BAI Posi- 
tions.—-Middlesex Veterinary College graduates 
who have had five years of practical experience 
for appointment to positions 


Rico 


are now eligible 
only as meat inspectors in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, according to the Oct. 21, 1952, Federal 
Register ot the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

e 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—_The follow 
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ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry are reported 
as of Jan. 16, 1953. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Roger W. Baker, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Jack R. Bates, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Lawrence J. Bonn, Chicago, Ill. 
Roderick Brenes, Portland, Ore. 
Clarence G. Cole, Ames, lowa. 
John T. DoRan, Lincoln, Neb. 
Charles W. Field, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla. 
John H. Lynch, San Antonio, Texas. 
Bryce R. McCrory, Denver, Colo 
Moral R. Osborn, Fort Worth, Texas 
Bill Parker, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Glen O. Schubert, St. Paul, Minn. 
John T. Schwab, Madison, Wis. 
Lee C. Smith, Sacramento, Calif. 
Louis Tochen, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frederic C. Willson, New York, N. Y. 


RFSTORATION AFTER MILITARY FURLOUGH 
Kenneth E. Taylor, Omaha, Neb. 


CANCELLATION 
Moral R. Osborn, 


DEATH 
Robert J. Robertson, San Francisco, Calif 


RESIGNATIONS 

Robert P. Armstrong, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chester P. Branigan, Memphis, Tenn 
Ralph C. Howe, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Arnold FE, Peter, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Theodore Pickett, Kansas City, Kan. 
Walker S. Poston, San Francisco, Calif 
Judson A, Thompson, Omaha, Neb. 


RETIREMENTS 
William J. Brown, Mason City, lowa 
Clarence G. Cole, Ames, lowa 
John T. DoRan, Lincoln, Neb 
George H. Ehlers, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Ono L. Kranz, Indianapolis, Ind 
Cacig G. Mampreian, Chicago, Il. 
George W. Northstrum, Lansing, Mich. 
Walter A. Smith, Topeka, Kan. 
Frederic C, Willson, New York, N. Y. 


TERMINATION 
Bonn, Chicago, Ill 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Lawrence } 


TRANSFERS 
William R. Atkins, from Kinston, N. Car., to Bartow, 
Fla 


Newton H. Benjamin, from Bismarck, N. Dak., to West 
Fargo, N. Dak 

Jerry J. Callis, from Edgewood, Md., 

Allie A. Holbrook, from Fort Worth, Texas, to San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Milo L. Johnson, from Topeka, Kan., to Lincoln, Neb 
Merlin FE. Macheak, from Fort Dodge, lowa, to 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Chester A. Manthei, from Beltsville, Md., to Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Ted Rea, from Mexico City, Mex., to Fort Worth, Texas. 
Clarence A, Schuler, from Philadelphia, Pa., to Kinston, 
N. Car. 
Julius A. 
Walla, Wash. 
Elwood E. Wedman, from Omaha, Neb., to Topeka, 
an. 


to Greenport, 


Skordahl, from Nampa, Idaho, to Walla 


James M. Wingate, from Nashville, Tenn., to Adanta, 
Ga. 


eee 
Recommended Research. 


The Livestock Re 
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search Advisory Committee for the United 
States, in a meeting at Washington on Dec 
15-17, 1952, recommended among other things 


that further research be done upon the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) On new new outlets 
for animal fats; (2) for the increased produc 
tion of meat-type hogs to avoid the unwieldy 
for methods of pro- 


uses OF 


supply of animal fats; (3) 
ducing high protein feeds by 
tion more 
on the 
veloping improved leather; 
the mineral and organic constituents of pasture 
plants when grown under various climatic and 
soil fertility conditions (because of the increas 
ing seriousness of bloat among ruminants graz 


a yeast-termenta 
basic information 
a basis for de 


a study of 


process; (4) tor 
composition of hides as 


(>) tor 


ing on improved pastures). 


Dr. Shahan Named Director of Research 
Laboratory at Plum Island.—Dr. Maurice 5S. 
Shahan of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, has been 
director of the I States Depart 
Agriculture’s Plum Island Animal Dis 
Research Institute located in Long Island 
Shahan world authority 


made nited 


ment ot 
ease 


Sound Dr who is a 


on foot-and-mouth disease, will have charge ot 
the research on that and other virus diseases 
of ammals conducted at that station i‘'Cc DA 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 


Central Association Guests of Air Force Base. 
Members of the Centtal Alabama Veterinary 


Medical Association on Dee. 3, 1952, were the 
guests of the Gunter Air Force Base, Ala 
Twenty-eight veterinarians attended the meet 
ing which was presided over by Dr. G. V. 


Kenmore of Montgomery. The program was 
presented by Lt. Col. Robert L. Humer, Major 
Lloyd J. Neurauter, and Capt. Max M. Nold 


of the Air Force Base staff 


Alaska 
Dr. Thomas appointed Sanitary Official.— 


Dr. Richard M. Thomas (MSC ‘'44) was ap- 
pointed chief livestock sanitary official for the 
territory of Alaska effective Feb. 15, 1953 

For the past three years, Dr. Thomas has 


been engaged in teaching and research in the 
Department of Veterinary Science at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie Prior to this 
time, he was in private practice at Freeport, Il, 
and had held commissions in the Medical Ad 
ministrative and Veterinary Corps of the U, S. 
Army. Results of his experimental work, done 
at the University of Wyoming, in the treatment 
made a considerable 


of urinary calculi have 
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contribution to the treatment of this disease 
in the western states. 

In his new position, Dr. Thomas will be in 
charge of all regulatory and research work in 
animal diseases conducted by the territorial govern- 
ment. He will be stationed at the laboratory in 
Palmer, Alaska, but will travel extensively through- 
out the area.—J. L. Prier, DV.M., Head, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, University of Wyo- 
ming. 


California 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Officers——IThe new 
officers of the Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association are Drs. Victor 
Ward, Santa Barbara, president; and Dee Wo- 
dars McDermott, Coleta, secretary-treasurer. 
This Association meets on Friday evenings 
every sixth week. 

Wovars McDermorr, Secretary 
eee 


Orange Belt Officers...As a result of the 
regular annual election of officers held by the 
Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association 
on the evening of Dec, 12, 1952, the following 
officers were elected: Drs. Jay H. Bouton, Ar 
lington, president; Hl. H, Laskey, Chino, vice- 
president; and R. FE. Hoadley, Coachella, secre- 
tary-treasurer. This Association meets on the 
second Monday of each month at 7:00 p.m. in 
the Antlers Hotel in San Bernardino. 

s/lay H. Bouton, President 
@ 


Dr. Stone Retires from Health Department. 
—Dr. Raymond V. Stone (SF °17) retired re- 
cently after thirty years as director of labo- 
ratories of the Los Angeles County Health 
Department. Prior to that, he had been di- 
rector of anthrax serum and vaccine production 
for Cutter Laboratories Dr. Stone, a friend 
of Houdini’s and a magician in his own right 
as well as an eminent bacteriologist, was re- 
sponsible for developing the modern-day labo- 
ratory methods in diagnosing food poisoning. 


Florida 
Death of Dr. E. M. Nighbert... Dr. Erasmus 


Manford Nighbert, retired former employee of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry who had resided 
in Cantonment in recent years, died Dec. 23, 
1952, at the age of 83. He was born at Scott- 
ville, Ill, March 14, 1896, and received his 
veterinary training at Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege (V.S., 1894) and Kansas City Veterinary 
College (D.V.S., 1902). — Part of his work with 
the Bureau was on tick eradication and he was 
recognized as an effective leader in this field. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. E. M. 
(Augusta Grote) Nighbert. 


Illinois 
Trichinosis Conference... The first national 
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conference on trichinosis was held in the audi- 
torium at the American Medical Association 
headquarters in Chicago, on Dee. 15, 1952, 
After an introductory message from Dr. George 
F,. Lowe, secretary of the American Medical 
Association, interesting and instructive talks 
were made by Drs. V. B. Link, James H. Steele, 
and R. J. Vanderwerker, of the UU. S. Public 
Health Service; Oscar Sussman, of the New 
Jersey Department of Health; Benjamin 
Schwartz and A. R. Miller, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry; D. L. Augustine, of Harvard 
University; and H. G. Gombert and S. E. 
Gould, of the A. T. C., Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. 
Gould served as chairman and Dr. Steele as 
secretary for the conference. 

rhe recommendations adopted were, briefly: 

Public Health—Trichinosis is preventa- 
ble disease of public health significance for 
which known methods of control are available. 
Research in means to prevent the disease in 
man should be encouraged These include: 
ionization irradiation of hog carcasses, specific 
tests for the disease in man and swine, and 
improved methods of sanitizing garbage to be 
fed to swine. 

2) Animal Health—Swine diseases which may 
be transmitted in raw garbage or offal include 
hog cholera, vesicular exanthema, foot-and- 
mouth disease, trichinosis (and also salmo- 
nellosis), tuberculosis, brucellosis, anthrax, and 
pork tapeworm. Adequate cooking will prevent 
the transmission of these diseases. 

It is emphasized that the most important 
garbage-borne swine diseases are vesicular 
exanthema and hog cholera 

It is recommended that states allow the sale 
of garbage-fed hogs only to federally inspected 
plants or plants with equivalent inspection and 
that no indemnities be paid for any losses where 
raw garbage is fed. It is urged that research 
on the nutrient advantages of cooking garbage 
be initiated and that studies be made on means 
of identification of garbage fed hogs such as 
ear-tattooing. 

3) Legislation —It is resolved to do every- 


thing possible to promote the enactment and 
enforcement of state laws or regulations pro- 
hibiting the feeding of raw garbage or offal to 
swine and to implement, by Jan. 1, 1955, federal 
quarantine to disallow the movement of live 
hogs or raw pork out of any state which does 
not require and enforce the cooking of hog-fed 


garbage and offal. 

1) is recommended that edu- 
cational measures be developed and extended 
to inform: (1) housewives and other food han- 
dlers on the necessity of cooking all pork and 
pork products; (2) commercial hog feeders and 
farmers of the necessity of separating all raw 
pork scraps and offal from swine feed; (3) 
communities on available information on other 
methods of garbage disposal. 
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5) Research and Organisation —Greater  ac- 
tivity should be encouraged for groups engaged 
in research on trichinosis and related diseases. 
A continuing committee should be established 
consisting of all the speakers on this program 
and a representative from each of the sponsor- 
ing organizations (including the AV MA). 

Poultry Industries Merge.-The Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, of which Dr. Cliff 
D. Carpenter is president, announces that they 


have absorbed the National Ege Products 
Association. Many poultry firms had been 
members of both organizations. The Institute 


is located in Chicago 


Indiana 
State Association.—Ihe sixty-ninth annual 
convention of the Indiana Veterinary Medical 


Association was held at the Severin Hotel in 
Indianapolis on Jan. 14-16, 1953 

The following speakers cooperated to present 
an outstanding scientific program: Drs. Thomas 
K. Jones, \. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Indianapolis; Joe Green, state veterinarian; 


Frank R. Booth, Eikhart; W. L. Boyd, St 
Paul, Minn. president of the AVMA; Ross 
Brown, Department of Animal Pathology, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; Forrest E. 


Brutsman, | racer, lowa; Jacques Jenny, School 
ot Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl 
vania, Philadelphia; C. D. Lee, extension vet 
erinarian, lowa State College, Ames; A. G. 
Misener, Chicago: Deets Pickett, Kansas City, 
Mo.; M. J. Twiehaus, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Manhattan, Kan.; and E. A. Woelffer, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

The new officers of the Association are: Drs 
E. W. Spieth, Jeffersonville, president; E. S 
Weisner, King 
Sheridan, vice-president; and W. W. Garverick, 
Zionsville, secretary-treasure! 

On the evening of January 15, members and 
their wives enjoyed a banquet with entertain- 


Goshen, president-elect; Roe 


ment and dancing 
L. Resident Secretary 


eee 
Michiana Association.—The Michiana Veteri 


nary Medical Association met in the Hotel 
LaSalle, South Bend, on Jan. 8 1953, in a 
joint meeting with the women’s auxiliary to 


hear Mr. Richard W. Mehl, lawyer of Goshen, 
Ind., give an interesting and enlightening talk 
Legal Matters and Wills.” \l- 


lecture was not exactly veterinary in 


on “Family 
though the 
nature, it gave us food tor thought on a subject 
we are prone to neglect. 


s/Bruce Hostrawser, Secretary 


Death of Dr. Thurman B. Rice.-Dr. 
Thurman Brooks Rice, outstanding and popular 
medical leader and public health authority, died 


late in December of 1952 from a heart ailment 
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He was 64 years old. Newspaper comments and 
editorials spoke of his untimely death, his zestful 
and informed interest in a broad range of subjects 
and his great contribution in the field of public 
health. 

Dr. Rice was keenly interested in the vetermary 
aspects of public health, worked closely with vet 
erinarians on such problems as brucellosis and 
believed thoroughly 
tion. Veterinarians will recall his address at the 
AVMA Indianapolis in 1941 in 
which he convictions on the 
topic of and Mine Can 
Work Together Good.” The 
well-being of society in always his 
great concern. He 
work with veterinary groups and appeared on sev 
eral state and district association programs to pro 
mote brucellosis control as a health measure, He 
objectives and work 


in interprofessional coopera 


Convention im 
stressed his 
“How Your 
for the 


sincere 
Profession 

Common 
general was 


was ever ready to meet and 


was utterly unselfish his 
and devoted himself always to the welfare of peo 
ple without thought of personal gam 


lowa 


Interstate Association. [hie Interstate Veter 
inary Medical Association held its thirty-eighth 
annual meeting in Sioux City on Oct. 30-31, 
1952. 

The following speakers appeared on the pro 
Drs. E. H. Nordstrom, U. S. Bureau of 


gram 
Animal Industry, Mason City; R. C. Jacobs, 
Merrill; E. V. Beamer, Des Moines; Paul C. 


Bennett, lowa State College, Ames; M. J. John- 
son, director of veterinary clinics, Ames; G. T. 
Easley, ranch veterinarian, Sulphur, Okla.; C. L. 
Nelson, Jewell; and R. P. Link, Department ot 
Veterinary Pharmacology, University of Illinois 
Urbana 

Dr. Lee T. Railsback was moderator of a 
panel discussion Those participating in the 
discussion were Drs. A. W. Krause, Cherokee; 
J. D. Cady, Arlington, Neb.; C. E. Sundberg, 
Newell; and R, J. Tabola, Jackson, Minn 

The voted to give $100 to the 
AVMA Fund and $100 toward the 
purchase of lung for use in the polo 
wards in Sioux City 


association 
Research 
an iron 


Officers elected were: Drs. EF. G. Cole, Sioux 
City, president-elect; L I Railsback, Ells 
worth, Minn., president; K. W. Smith, Sioux 


City, secretary; and J. M. Aitken, South Sioux 
City, treasurer. 
The attendance was over 200 
s/F. B. Youns, Resident Secretary 
* 


Coon Valley Association... The November 12 
meeting of the Coon Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association was held in Lake 

Dr. P. C. Bennett o/ Veterinary 
lowa College, pre 


Storm 


the Diag 


nostic Laboratory, State 


sented some excellent colored slides showing the 


pathology of several diseases including lepto- 


. 
wi 
: 
AS: 
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spirosis. He said this disease has been reported 
in 32 counties in Lowa. 

About 40 veterinarians attended this meeting. 

s/F. B YouNG, Resident Secretary. 
@ 

Cedar Valley Association.—At the November 
10 meeting of the Cedar Valley Veterinary 
Medical Association in Waterloo, a round-table 
discussion, which they termed a “bull session,” 
brought forth many practical and helpful sug- 
gestions on veterinary practice. 

This was an excellent meeting and was well 
attended. 

s/F. B. Younc, Resident Secretary. 

East Central Association.—The November 13 
meeting of the East Central Veterinary Medical 
Association was held in Cedar Rapids and was 
well attended. 

An interesting film, “Antibiotics and Ter- 
ramycin,” was shown. Dr. Quentin McDonald, 
of Chas. Pfizer and Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
spoke on antibiotic therapy. 

Dr. N. R. Waggoner, Olin, president of the 
Eastern Association, reported on their 
annual meeting which was held in October. 

s/F. B. Younc, Resident Secretary. 

Southeastern Association.—[he December 2 
meeting of the Southeastern (lowa) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held in Mt. 
Pleasant. 3ad weather and slippery roads 
caused a low attendance. 

Dr. F. B. Young, secretary of the state Asso- 
ciation, discussed some practical aspects of 
cattle practice and spoke on affairs of the state 
Association. 

eee 

Upper Iowa Association. 
Veterinary Medical Association 
vember 18 at Clear Lake. 

Dr. Lester Proctor, Oelwein, discussed prob- 
lems in dairy cattle practice. He also reviewed 
the progress of the state committee on bru- 
cellosis, of which he is a member. 

Dr. F. B. Young, secretary, I.V.M.A., gave 
a brief report on the program to be presented 
at the annual meeting in January. 

\ questionnaire on fees was filled out by each 
veterinarian present. The results were given at 
the end of the meeting. There was consider- 
able variation in charged for identical 


services. 


The Upper Iowa, 
met on No 


fees 


s/F. B. Younc, Resident Secretary. 


Kansas 


State Association.—The Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association met on Jan. 8-10, 1953, in 
Topeka. The following speakers appeared on 
the program: Drs. M. J. Twiehaus, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; D. R. Mackey, 
Greeley, Colo.; Dean §. Folse, Kansas State 
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College; Thomas R. Hood, Topeka; Leroy 
Atkinson, Kirkwood, Mo.; L. E. Evans, Kansas 
State College; Edgar F. Ebert, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Mr. Harold R. Schroeder, 
Topeka; Mrs. A. Glen Pickett, Topeka; and 
Dr. J. C. Luckeroth, Seneca, Kan. 

At the business meeting, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Drs. John S. Haley, Topeka, 
president; Frank W. Jordan, Abilene, vice- 
president; K. Maynard Curts, Kansas City, 
secretary-treasurer. Dr. Fred B. Ogilvie, Kan- 
sas City, was elected trustee-at-large for a three- 
year term; and the following district trustees 
will serve during 1953: Western District, Drs. 
Richard H. Spencer, Scott City; Central, Loyce 
D. Jernigan, Council Grove; Southeastern, 
Merle L. Henrikson, Emporia; Northeastern, 
Wm. W. Wempe, Lawrence. Other members 
of the board of directors, for their remaining 
terms of office, are: Drs. Ben Shambaugh, Jr., 
Burlington (immediate past president), for one 
year; Jay Reynolds, (chairman), Great Bend, 
for one year; and Wm. Thies, Hillsboro, for 
two years. 

Dr. R. R. Dykstra, dean emeritus, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, 
was elected to life membership in the Associa- 
tion. 

A panel discussion was held during luncheon 
at noon of the final day, with Dean E. E. 
Leasure of Kansas State College as moderator, 
and all program speakers participating. The 
lively discussion lasted until 4:00 p.m. 

s/K. MAyNarp Curts, Secretary. 


Maine 


State Association.—The annual meeting of 
the Maine Veterinary Medical Association was 
held in the Hotel Elmwood, Waterville, on Jan. 
14, 1953. The following speakers comprised the 
program: Drs. R. Frank Vigue, Springvale: F. 
Langdon Davis, Augusta; McClure Day, Da- 
mariscotta; James Elliott, Bangor; J. Grant 
Savage, Waterville; Robert Monahan, Bruns- 
wick; Russell Abbott, Rockland; Camille Gard- 
ner, Lewiston; C. William Hersey, lryeburg; 
John Woodcock, Pittsfield; and Dana Dingley, 
Farmington. 


s/S. D. Merritt, Secretary. 


Maryland 
State Association —On 


Dec 1952, the 
Maryland State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel in Baltimore. 

Those who presented papers during the scien- 
tific program were: Drs. W. H. Mitchell, Annap- 
olis, president of the Association; Silas Rich- 
man, A. B. Armstrong, Jack Armstrong, I. 
Neserke, H. L. Schultz, Milton Sause, Charles 
Ziegler, N. Herbert, V. Sorgen, al! of Baltimore; 
R. G. Frank, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
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Beltsville; L. J. Poelma, director, Livestock 
Sanitary Laboratory, College Park; M. H. 
Jacobs, Chestertown; M. G. Fincher, New York 
State Veterinary College, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; Mark Allam, dean, University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Veterinary Medicine; E. 
Sacchi, Maryland Livestock Sanitary Labora- 
tory, College Park; Gerard Dikmans, Zoological 
Division, Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville; Kyle Swisher, M.D., resident physician, 
University of Maryland Hospital; and Charles 
Turner, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Belts- 
ville. 

The new officers of the Association are: Drs. 
M. H. Jacobs, Chestertown, president; Irvin W. 
Frock, Reisterstown, first vice-president; Harold 
Schaden, Frederick, second vice-president; John 
D. Gadd, Cockeysville, secretary-treasurer. Drs. 
L. J. Poelma, College Park, and W. H. Mitch- 
ell, Annapolis, were elected to the board of di- 
rectors, 

s/Joun D. Gann, Secretary. 

Dr. O. K. Hoffman Retires from BAI Serv- 
ice.—Dr. Ora K. Hoffman (McK ’'20), who 
worked for forty-one years with the Livestock 
Sanitary Service and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in Maryland, retired recently. Assigned 
to the six western counties of the state, he 
worked out of the Hagerstown BAI office for 
thirty years, principally on swine diseases, more 
recently on tuberculosis and brucellosis. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hoffman expect to spend their 
winters in Florida and their summers at their 
Big Spring home. 

Dr. William R. Teeter (MSC '34), has taken 
over Dr. Hoffman’s work. 


Massachusetts 


State Association.—The regular annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Veterinary Associa- 
tion was held Jan. 28, 1953, at the Hotel Bea- 
consfield, Brookline. The guest speaker was Dr. 
Jean Holzworth, Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, Boston, who discussed some unfamiliar 
entities in cat disease (with illustrations). 

s/C. BLAKELY, Secretary. 
eee 

Death of Dr. E. F. Schroeder.—Dr. Erwin 
F, Schroeder (OSU '11), former chief veteri- 
narian of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
died on Friday, Dec. 26, 1952, at his ranch near 
Industry, Texas. He retired from his former 
position in 1950, and had been ranching at the 
home at which he was born in 1886. 

Dr. Schroeder received a B.S. degree from 
Texas A. & M. College before entering Ohio 
State University. He became associated suc- 
cessively with the late Dr. Mark Simpson and 
the late Dr. Daniel D. Lee of Boston before 
going into practice in Somerville, Mass. While 
in practice there, he joined the visiting staff 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. He 
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entered the U.S. Army in 1917 as a second 
lieutenant in the Remount Service. After the 
war, he practiced in Harrisburg, Ohio, for four 
years, joining the Angell Memorial staff again 
in 1924, 

Dr. Schroeder made many contributions to 


Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder 


the literature on fracture treatment. He is per 
haps best known for his modification of the 
Thomas splint, called the “Schroeder” splint by 
resolution of the Massachusetts Veterinary As 
sociation. As the inventor of many mechanical 
“gadgets” used in fracture repair, Dr. Schroeder 
persistently minimized the importance of the 
gadget and stressed the necessity of increased 
knowledge of anatomical, functional, and physi- 
cal factors involved in fracture reduction and 
fixation. 

At lectures and demonstrations before ortho 
pedic surgeons, as well as before numerous 
veterinary groups, he gathered hosts of friends 
and admirers in both the medical and veterinary 
medical professions. He was a member and 
past-president of the Massachusetts Veterinary 
Association; a member of the New England 
Veterinary Medical Association, the American 
Animal Hospital Association, and the AVMA. 

He is survived by his widow; a daughter, 
Elizabeth, of Boston; a son, Erwin, Jr., of 
Munroe, La.; and two grandchildren. 

Chinchilla Show.—Drs. E. W. Rivers, of Mel- 
rose, and H. F. McMurray, of Nashua, N. H., 
served as official veterinarians at the New Eng 
land Chinchilla Show held in Boston on Jan. 
23-25, 1953. Their responsibilities included car 
ing for more than 500 prize chinchillas entered 


6. 
™ 
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in competition fgr blue ribbons at the show. 
Chinchilla breeders from throughout New Eng- 
land and as far south as Virginia attended the 
event and exhibited their prize animals. 

Drs. Rivers and McMurray would be happy 
if interested veterinarians contacted them re- 
warding chinchilla care. 


Minnesota 


State Society.—The fifty-sixth annual meet 
ing of the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical 
Society was held at the Nicollet Hotel in Min 
neapolis Jan. 26-28, 1953. 

The outstanding program featured the follow 
ing speakers: Drs. W. W. Armistead, A. & M. 
College of Texas, College Station; John Arnold, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul; David Bartlett, American 
Breeders Service, Chicago; H. E. Biester, asso- 
ciate director, Veterinary Research Institute, 
lowa State College, Ames; W. L. Boyd, St. 
Paul, president of the AVMA; L, T. Christen- 
sen, Hancock; Fred Driver, in charge, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, St. Paul; C. W. Gray, Nor- 
den Laboratories, Lincoln, Neb.; George Keller, 
in charge, brucellosis control, Livestock Sani- 
tary Board, St. Paul; A. K. Kuttler, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C.; H. Marsh, 
Montana State College, Bozeman; Mr. Ancher 
Nelsen, lieutenant governor of Minnesota; 
Drs. C. L. Nelson, Jewell, lowa; D. B. Palmer, 
secretary, Minnesota’ Veterinary Examining 
Board, Wayzata; Wm. Pritchard, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota; 
H. J. Ruepke, Ada; John T. Smiley, deputy di- 
rector of Office of Health Service and Special 
Weapons Defense, Minnesota Department of 
Civil Defense; R. C. Snyder, Upper Darby, Pa.; 
F. A. Spurrell, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Minnesota; Frank A. Todd, Health 
and Special Weapons, Defense Division, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; and R. L. West, executive secretary, 
Minnesota Live Stock Sanitary Board, St. Paul. 

s/H. GRIFFITHS, Resident Secretary 


Missouri 


Kansas City Association.__A joint meeting of 
the Small Animal Practitioners Association and 
the Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association 
was held Jan. 20, 1953, in the Hotel Continental. 
A motion picture, “Rabies Can Be Controlled,” 
was shown, and the new brucellosis control pro 
gram affecting herds producing milk for the 
Kansas City milk shed was discussed. 

The following speakers appeared on the pro 
gram: Mr. C. C. Potter, commissioner of public 
health engineering, Kansas City; Drs. E, R. 
Price, Missouri Department of Public Health; 
H. E. Curry, state veterinarian; Mr. A. G. Pick- 
ett, Kansas Livestock Sanitary Board; Dean A. 
H. Groth, School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
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versity of Missouri; and Dean E. E. Leasure, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 
College. Dr. T. M. Eagle, Kansas City, was 
moderator of an open discussion from the floor. 

s/J. C. Davis, Secretary 


New York 


Conference for Veterinarians. More than 
450 veterinarians from 17 and Canada 
attended the forty-fifth annual Conference for 
Veterinarians held at the New York State Vet- 
erinary College on Jan. 7-9, 1953. Alumni were 
present from all graduated from the 
College from 1900 to 1952, with the exception 
of 1902. Dr. D. H. Udall, professor emeritus 
at the College, who was a speaker on the pro- 
gram, represented the class of 1901, and Dr. 
Louis Juliand of Greene was the representative 
of the class of 1900. 

The program listed 34 subjects and 42 con- 
ference speakers, 14 of which were guest speak- 
ers and 29 from the College faculty Among 
the guest speakers were Drs. Willard L. Boyd, 
president of the AVMA; Walter J. Gibbons, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; Jean Holzworth, Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital, Boston: O. W. Schalm, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis; and Morris J. Shahan, 
in charge of foot-and-mouth disease research, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Four guest 


states 


classes 


Dr. Fred Schutz (right) presents watch to Dr. W. A. 
Hagan, a gift from the Veterinary College Alumni 
Association in honor of his twenty years as dean of 
the New York State Veterinary College. 


speakers came from other colleges on the Cor- 
nell campus and three were New York State 
practitioners. 

In addition to new developments surrounding 
diagnosis, incidence, and treatment of current 
diseases, several new or unusual diseases or old 
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problems that have become active were dis- 


cussed. 
At the annual conference dinner, Dr. W. A 
Hagan, dean of the College, and Dr. H. C. 


>, - 


Dr. Louis Corwin (right) presents wrist watch to Dr. 

H. C. Stephenson as a token of the high esteem in 

which he is held by the alumni of the New York 
State Veterinary College. 


Stephenson, professor of therapeutics and small 
animal diseases, who retired February 1, were 
honored. The Veterinary College Alumni As- 
sociation presented Dr. Hagan with a watch 
in honor of his twenty years’ service as dean of 
the College. Dr. Stephenson was presented 
with a wrist watch as a token of the high 
esteem in which he is held by the alumni of the 
College. The presentation was made by Dr. 
Louis A. Corwin, Jamaica, who reviewed Dr. 
Stephenson's long and close interest in athletics 
at Cornell. Dr. H. J. Milks, professor emeritus 
of therapeutics and small animal diseases, rep- 
resented the faculty in honoring Dr. Stephenson 
He stated that Dr. Stephenson took pride in 
the increase of cases in the small animal clinic 
from 500 at the beginning of his career to 5,000 
today. 


New York City Association..-[he regular 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City, Inc., was held at the New 
York Academy of Sciences on the evening of 
Dec. 3, 1952. The motion picture, “Fraud 
Fighters,” was shown through the courtesy of 
the New York State Department of Health. Dr. 
David L. Coffin, pathologist, the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital, Boston, presented a paper 
on endocrine diseases of 
with hair loss (with illustrations). 

Dr. Albert Schaffer, New York City, was an- 
member. The following of- 


the dog associated 


nounced as a new 


ficers and committeemen were elected to serve 
during 


1953: Drs. Lester R. Barto, Basking 
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Ridge, N. J., president-elect C. R. Schroeder, 
Pearl River, secretary-treasurer; to the execu- 
tive committee, Robert L. Burkhart, Samuel E 
Herman, and Stanley G. Penny; to the commit- 


tee on ethics, Raphael Meisels, Milton W. Fire 
stone, Sidney Nathanson, Richard J. Gillespie, 
John A. Ward, Irene Kraft, Arthur FF. North, 


Jr., and F. Wright. 

Dr. Henry E. Grossman 
president and was presented with an 
gavel by outgoing President Charles EF. Fletcher. 

On January 14, Dr. Saki Paatsama, State 
Veterinary College, Helsinki, Finland, presented 
a paper, with kodachrome illustrations, on 
“Fascial Transplantation of the Anterior Cru 
ciate Ligament of the Canine Stifle in Cases of 
Rupture.” Dr. Edward M. Jordan, assistant 
professor, small animal surgery and medicine, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly 
technic Institute, Auburn, presented a paper, 
illustrated by motion pictures, entitled “Some 
Useful Clinical Routines Practiced at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute.” Dr. Leo L. Lieberman, 
New London, Conn., was introduced as a new 
member of the Association 

s/C. R. SCHROEDER, 


was installed as 


inscribed 


Secretary 


Dr. Stephenson Accepts Appointment at 
Gaines Center.—On his retirement from the 
faculty of the New York State Veterinary Col 
lege, Feb. 1, 1953, Dr. H. C. Stephenson (COR 
'20) became veterinary consultant to the Gaines 
Dog Research Center in New York City. In 
his new position, Dr. Stephenson is carrying on 
his lifelong interest in the promotion of health 
of dogs. 

Dr. Stephenson has made a study of work on 
the ear and the effect of drugs im diseases, has 
been credited with being the first to adapt the 
Bemis technique of bovine eye removal to 
canine surgery, and is editor of the “Veterinary 
Drug Encyclopedia,” soon to be published 


Nebraska 


New Regional Manager for Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc.—-Mr. J]. C. Rosse, farm editor 
of the Omaha Daily Journal Stockman for the 
past eight years, has been employed as regional 
manager by the Omaha-Denver Regional Com 


mittee of Livestock Conservation, Inc. He suc 
ceeds Dr. W. T. Spencer, retired, who served 
in that capacity for the last thirty years 


Ohio 

Dr. Rebrassier Appointed to Board of Health. 

Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, head of the Department 
of Veterinary Parisitology at Ohio State Uni 
versity, was recently appointed to the Colum 
bus Board of Health to Dr. A. F. 
Schalk, professor emeritus of Ohio State Uni- 
Rebrassier 


suck eed 


versity, who recently resigned, Dr 
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is secretary of the Council on Education of the 
AV MA. 


Oklahoma 


State Association.— Ihe thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 12-13, 1953, with 230 in 
attendance This is an all-time high in at 
tendance for this Association. 

The program speakers were: Drs. A. G. 
Danks, J. H. Whitlock, and C. E. DeCamp, 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, Ithaca; E. R. Frank, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; Brig. Gen. J. A. McCal- 
lam, Washington, D. C., president-elect of the 
AVMA; H. B. Shorbe, M.D., Oklahoma 
City 

New officers of the Association are: Drs. E. 
R. Walker, Pawhuska, president; R. S. Todd, 
lulsa, vice-president; and D. H. Ricks, Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasurer 

An evening preceded by a 
hour and followed by a dance, was enjoyed by 


and 


banquet, social 
members and their wives 
s/C. H. Fauks, Resident Secretary 
Tulsa Association.—In 
fulsa Veterinary Medical held a 
dinner dance at the Cedars in Tulsa at which 
time the following new officers were elected: 
Drs. Robert S. Todd, Tulsa, president; B. M. 
Cooley, Collinsville, vice-president; and Glen 
A. Harbert, Tulsa, secretary-treasurer. 
s/GLen A. Harpert, Secretary 


December, 1952, the 


Association 


Pennsylvania 


Conference of Veterinarians—-On Jan. 6-7, 
1953, the fifty-third annual Conference of Vet 
erinarians was held at the University of Penn 
sylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 

The following guest speakers participated in 
the program: Drs. Harold E. Amstutz, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Maurice W. 
Arnold, Kennett Square; W. L. Boyd, St. Paul, 
Minn., president of the AVMA; Charles G. 
Durbin, in charge, Beltsville Veterinary Medical 
Laboratory, Food and Drug administration, 
Beltsville, Md.; J. V. McCahon, Downingtown; 
Howard A. Milo, director, Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Harrisburg; Harry K. 
Royer, Lynchburg, Va.; O. W. Schalm, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Cal 
ifornia, Davis; M. S. Shahan, in charge, Foot 
and-Mouth Planning, Bureau 
ot Animal Industry, Agricultural Research Ad 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; and Mason 
Weadon, Washington, D. C. 

The following members of the staff at the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Veteri 
nary Medicine participated in the program: 


Drs. Mark W. Allam, A. V. Bartenslager, John 
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D. Beck, Robert S. Brodey, William H. Du- 
Barry, F. G. Fielder, George L. Graham, 
Frantisek Kral, I. Live, James H. Mark, John 
T. McGrath, Eric F. Pallister, Charles W. 
Raker, S. F. Scheidy, Joseph F. Skelley, F. 
George Sperling, E. L. Stubbs, and Robert F. 
Way. 

One of the interesting features of the pro- 
gram was an interview, on the Mary Jones 
Radio program, of Drs. W. L. Boyd, O. W. 
Schalm, M. S. Shahan, and Charles G. Durbin 
on the topic “What the Veterinarian is Doing 
to Protect our Human and Livestock Popula- 
tion Communicable Diseases.” 

s/Donatp G. Lee, Chairman, 
Committee on Program. 

Death of Edwin Stanton Bayard.—Edwin 
Stanton Bayard, editor emeritus of Pennsylvania 
Farmer and dominant figure in Pennsylvania agri- 
culture for a half century, died in Pittsburgh on 
Nov. 14, 1952, at the age of 8&5. Born in Ohio in 
1867, he graduated from Waynesburg College at 
the age ol 22 and s00n took a job in the editorial 
department of the National Stockman and Farmer 
and devoted his lite thereafter to that public ation 


from 


and its successor, the Pennsylvania Farmer He 
editor of the former publication in 1895, 
continued as editor of the latter after its consolida- 
tion in 1928 with other farm papers and so had 
served in that capacity for fifty-five years when he 
retired in 1950 
Mr. Bayard was 
he owned three farms on which 
and participated with his brother in the 
raising of purebred Angus cattle. He received 
many honors and distinctions, including honorary 
membership in the American Veterinary Medical 
\ssociation to which he was elected in 1918. 


be came 


a farmer as well as an editor: 
livestock was 


crown 


Prince Edward Island 


Provincial Association.—The annual meeting 
of the Prince Edward Island Veterinary Medical 
\ssociation was held in Charlottetown on Dec 
17, 1952. Dr. R. S. MacDonald was reélected 
president; Dr. H. Kelly, vice-president; Dr. 
M. I. Lowrie, secretary-treasurer; and Dr 
George Fisher, registrar. 

s/J. R. CUNNINGHAM, Resident Secretary 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Japan 
Japan V. M. A. Notes.—-The thirteenth meet- 


ing of the board of directors and the presidents 
of local veterinary medical associations was held 
Aug. 28, 1952. Vice-President Ochi, dean of 
the veterinary school at Tokyo University, as- 
sumed the presidency due to the illness of Dr. 


Shimamura. Dr, Rokusaburo Muto, a director, 
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from a two-month visit in the 


had returned 
United States. 

Two district meetings were held in Hokkaido 
and Kinki with 700 and 400 veterinarians, re- 


The new veterinary clinic which replaces a war- 
damaged building at the school at Tokyo University. 


spectively, in attendance, and at Sendai City 
113 papers were read by authors. 

In August, 31 professors met to discuss vet 
health problems 


and Newcastle 


erinary climeal and public 
New ftowlpox 
disease were announced 
During the summer of 
Sureau ot 
courses for an 


vaccines tor 


1952, the animal hy 
Animal Industry, held 
average of 26 vet 


giene section, 
eight short 
erinarians each, 

In March, 1952, 
license to practice 
graduates from 14 


national examinations for a 
were taken by 651 recent 
schools Of the 135 who 
failed to pass, 121 (90°07) were from three 
schools. The classes in these three schools 
averaged 131, about 5 times as large as in all 
other schools 

The “Standard of Veterinary Education” in 
Japan, adopted in 1948, is similar to the “Essen 
tials of an Acceptable Veterinary School” of the 
AVMA. 

A program has been completed establishing 
a small diagnostic laboratory for the 
516 animal hygiene centers scattered over Japan 
to serve veterinarians in practice. 


New Zealand 


Dr. Roach Visits AVMA Office..-\ recent 
visitor to the AVMA office was Dr. Robert W 
Roach, who is director of the Zoological Park, 
City of Auckland, New Zealand. Dr. Roach is 
also secretary of the New Zealand Veterinary 
Association, and brought the official greetings 
of his association to the AVMA. 

There are approximately 250 veterinarians in 
New Zealand and about 180 are members of 
their association. Their annual dues are $13.50. 
Most of the veterinarians in New Zealand come 
from Australia and the British Isles, about 10 
to 15 from each source each year 


each of 
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Approximately half of the veterinarians in 
New Zealand are working for the “clubs.” 
These “clubs” are cattle-owner and sheep-owner 
cooperatives organized tor the marketing of 
their products, and they employ veterinarians to 
service to their herds and 


provide veterinary 


fic wk 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (WSC °49) and Mrs. Edward Diamond, 
Seattle, Wash., announce the birth of a daughter, 
Heather Ann, on Oct. 16, 1952 

Dr. (COL °51) and Mrs. Clyde A. Brunner, 
Denver, Colo., announce the birth of a son, David 
Allan, on Jan. 3, 1953 

Dr. (KSC 41) and Mrs. Don O. Whitney, 


the birth of a daugh 
1953 


Atwater, Calif., announce 
ter, Linda Kay, on Jan. 7, 


DEATHS 


*E. R. Bane (KCV ‘18), 58, Longford, Kan., 
died Nov. 16, 1952, of a heart attack. Dr. Bane 
served in the U. S. Army during World War I, 
and entered the service of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in 1934. He retired in 1947 due to ill 
health. Dr. Bane was a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Federal Veterinarians, the 
Kansas Veterinary Medical Association, and the 
AVMA. He is survived by his widow, one son, 
and one daughter. 

John A. Bown 00), 87, 
lowa, died Oct. 7, Dr. 
ticed in Chariton since 1897 

Irvine Christian (ONT '06), Seattle, Wash., 
died Sept. 2, 1952. Dr, Christian had served in 
the Dominion Health of Animals Branch for 
forty-five years prior to his retirement 

*E. Don Copple (WSC '37), 41, Boise, Idaho, 
died Jan. 2, 1953, of aplastic anemia. Dr. Copple 
was past president of the Idaho Veterinary 
Medical Association. He was admitted to the 
AVMA in 1942. 

William B. Denham (KCV '14), 63, Cumber- 
land, lowa, died Nov. 13, 1952. Dr. Denham 
had practiced in Cumberland for almost forty 


(CVC 


1952 


Chariton, 
town had prac 


years. He had been a member of the AVMA 
Wesley F. Fish (CVC '97), 86, died in Janu 
ary, 1953. After receiving his D.V.M. degree, 


Dr. Fish was employed by the BAI for several 
years, farmed, was postmaster at Regina, N. M., 
for fourteen years, and had operated an animal 
hospital in Albuquerque since 1930 


* Rodger F. Graff (COR '52), 26, Lockport, 


N. Y., died Dec. 10, 1952. Dr. Graff was in 
general practice. He was a member of the 
AVMA 


indicates members of the AVMA. 
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Willis F. Hall (MCK '11), 82, Idabel, Okla., 
died Nov. 19, 1952. Dr. Hall was a general 
practitioner, but had not been active for sev- 
eral years. He is survived by his widow and 
two sons. 


*Richard B. Holst (ISC ’51), 43, Ames, 
lowa, died Dec. 11, 1952, after a heart attack. 
Dr. Holst was associated in practice with Dr. 
Dwight A. Smith at Ames. He was admitted 
to the AVMA in 1951. 


*Earl F. Hoover (KSC '24), 61, Kansas City, 
Mo., died Jan. 16, 1953. For thirteen years, 
Dr. Hoover was associated with Dr. B. F. 
Pfister in operating a small animal clinic which 
Dr. Hoover had operated alone since 1939. 
He was a veteran of World War I, and a mem- 


ber of the Kansas City Veterinary Medical 
Association and of the AVMA. 
F. E. Humphreys (WES '08), 71, Cedar 


Rapids, lowa, died Dec. 7, 1952. 

*Frank T. Keneley (OVC ’08), 63, Whittier, 
Calif., died Nov. 13, 1952. Dr. Keneley had 
practiced in Whittier for fifteen years. He was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1941. 


*Oscar J. Kron (NYA '07), 68, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., died Dec. 17, 1952. Dr. Kron had 
served the California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation as vice-president, president, and was 
serving as treasurer at the time of his death. 
One of the most beloved, colorful, and popular 
personalities in the veterinary profession in 
California, Dr. Kron will be missed keenly by 
his host of friends and especially by his col- 
leagues. A state or local gathering of veteri- 
narians during the past forty years without the 
presence of Dr. Kron was an unusual occasion. 
Dr. Kron is survived by his widow, Ethel, née 
Norden. He was admitted to the AVMA in 
1910. 


Harry D. Martin (ONT '93), 83, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died Jan. 4, 1953. For many years, Dr. 
Martin served with the city police department, 
water bureau, and zoo of Pittsburgh, in addition 
to conducting an animal hospital. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a son, eight grand 
children, and one great grandchild. 


*Herbert E. Miller (OSU ’16), 58, Miami, 
Fla., died Nov. 7, 1952. Dr. Miller operated a 
serum company for a few years after his gradu- 
ation and then opened a small animal practice 
in Miami in 1923. In 1929, he joined the Dade 
County Health Department where he was em- 
ployed at the time of his death. In recent years, 
he had been official veterinarian for the Florida 
State Racing Commission. Dr. Miller was a 
member of the Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association and of the AVMA. He is survived 
by his widow. 
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*Roy Morgan (STJ '08), 67, Gainesville, 
Fla., died Dec. 14, 1952. Dr. Morgan, a gen- 
eral practitioner, was admitted to the AVMA 
in 1916. He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter, and four brothers. 


*Erasmus M. Nighbert (KCV ‘(2), 83, Can- 
tonment, Fla., died Dec. 23, 1952. A detailed 
obituary appears on page 248 of this JouRNAL. 
Dr. Nighbert was an honor roll member of the 
AVMA, having been admitted to the Associa- 
tion in 1898. 


*Joseph R. Robb (OSU ’28), 51, River 
Forest, Ill, died Nov. 30, 1952, after a heart 
attack. Dr. Robb was a past president of the 
Chicago Veterinary Medical Association and 
had served on the executive board of the state 
Association. He was admitted to the AVMA 
in 1929, 

*Colonel Robert J. Robertson (SI '17), 58, 
Richmond, Calif., died Dec. 22, 1952, after a 
heart attack. At the time of this death, Dr. 
Robertson was assistant inspector in charge, 
UL. S. BAI Meat Inspection Division in San 
Francisco. He had been employed by the BAI 
for more than thirty years and had served in 
both world wars, receiving the Legion of Merit 
award in World War II. Dr. Robertson was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1918. He is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, and two grand- 
children. 

Albert C. Schmidt (ONT '14), Ceylon, Minn., 
died Dec. 5, 1952. Dr. Schmidt was a general 
practitioner. 

*Erwin F. Schroeder (OSU '11), 66, Indus- 
try, Texas, died Dec. 26, 1952. <A _ detailed 
obituary appears on page 251 of this JouRNAL. 
Dr. Schroeder was a member of the AVMA 


A. C. Sterling (KCV ‘11), 65, Humboldt, 
Kan., died Dec. 1, 1952. Dr. Sterling had 
practiced in Humboldt for thirty-eight years. 
He is survived by his widow, a daughter, and 
two sons. 


Cortland, 
Dr. Stevens was 


James C. Stevens (ONT 
N. Y., died (date unknown). 
a general practitioner. 


S. R. Wilkins (IND ‘12), 61, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, died July 1, 1952. Dr. Wilkins was 
city meat inspector for Sulphur Springs at the 
time of his death. 


Joseph C. Willett (USC °20), 59, St. Louis, 
Mo., died Dec. 29, 1952, of a heart attack. Dr. 
Willett was one of the outstanding veterinarians 
in public health circles and established the St. 
Louis public health laboratories thirty years 
ago. He was deputy city health commissioner 
of St. Louis at the time of his death. Dr. 
Willett is survived by his widow, three sons, 
and two daughters. 
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A mineral-vitamin preparation, Nutritive Capsules provide a convenient 
source of calcium, phosphorus, iron, and vitamins B,, B,, and D. 


Indications: During pregnancy, lactation, growth, convalescence, in 
rickets, and during other disturbances of metabolism caused by an 


insufficient supply of calcium and phosphorus. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


\ A (anhydrous) (14 gr.) 900 mg. ‘ 
Ferrous Sulfate (1 /2 gt.) mg. 
Vitamin B, 
2 ms. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. 
Semiannual meeting. Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., March 1-2, 
1953. Elvin R. Coon, 346 Capitol Building, 
Charleston 5, W. Va., secretary 

Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Reich Hotel, Gadsden, Ala., 
March 19-21, 1953. M. K. Heath, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., secretary 

Animal Disease Research Workers in the 
Southern States. Thomas” Hotel, Gainesville, 
Fla., April 7-8, 1953. B. F. Cox, U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

Washington State College, Annual Conference 
for Veterinarians, Pullman, Wash., April 
9-11, 1953. Richard L. Ott, State College of 
Washington, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Pullman, Wash., chairman. 

Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Spring meeting. Faust Hotel, Rock- 
ford, Ill., April 15, 1953. J. W. Boller, Har- 
vard, Ill., secretary. 

Ohio State University. Annual conference for 


The superior parenteral solution of Calcium 1.74%, 
Magnesium 0.3% and Phosphorus 0.75% as com- 
pounds closely resembling those occurring in the 
animal body, with 25% Dextrose. Especially valu- 
able for rapid replenishment of nutritive elements 
to devitalized tissues. 
Contains no chloride or sulfate ions. A_ favorite 
with many practitioners as supportive in complica- 
tions as well as “downers” exhibiting the milk- 
fever-acetonemia syndrome. 
250cc: 6 4.15 doz. 7.00 4 doz. 27.00 
500 cc: 6 4.75 dozen 9.20 
2 doz. 18.00 6 doz. 52.40 gross 99.50 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


Select Pharmaceuticals for the 
Veterinary Profession since 1918 


73 Central Avenue Kansas City, Kansas 


veterinarians. College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Ohio State University, April 15-16, 1953. 
John H. Helwig, chairman 

North Central lowa Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Warden Hotel, 
Fort Dodge, lowa, April 16, 1953, from 10:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. B. J. Gray, Fort Dodge 
Laboratories, Fort Dodge, lowa, secretary. 

Oklahoma conference for veterinarians. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Stillwater, Okla., 
May 11-12, 1953. D. M. Trotter, professor 
and head, Department of Veterinary Pa- 
thology, chairman. 

International Fertility Association. World 
conference. Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City, May 25-31, 1953. Chairman, Local 
Arrangements Committee, 11-65th Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. 

Maritime Veterinary Associations. Joint con- 
ference. Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
N. B., June 23-25, 1953. J. F. Frank, Sack- 
ville, N. B., secretary, joint committee. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., July 8-9, 1953. T. J. Stearns, Room 216, 
Live Stock Exchange Building, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., July 20-23, 1953. J. G. Hardenbergh, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 14-16, 1953. R. 
D. Snyder, Walnut St. and Copley Rd., 
Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 


(Continued on p. 28) 


bloodless castrator 
The “Burdizzo” eliminates 
castration losses . . . no shrink 

. . No infections . . . no 
screwworm risks! Order 

from Jensen-Salsbery 


Laboratories, Inc. 
Torin, WA Kansas City 10, Missouri 
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Two members of the 
Gaines Research Ken- 
nels staff, shown here, 
treating a pup in the 
Examination Room. 


Feiow wim A BIG 


“Spike” is a very important beagle. He 
may never take Best in Show, but his role 
in life could very well determine future 
blue ribbon winners. You see, “Spike” is 
one of the many dogs at the Gaines Re- 
search Kennels who plays an active part 
in the test feedings and other scientific 
studies relating to better dog nutrition. 

It was after many years of such study at 
the famous Gaines Research Kennels and 
Laboratories that Gaines produced new 
Homogenized Gaines Meal. This is the 
only dog food product in America that 
guarantees uniform nourishment. 


By a unique Gaines process, uniformly 
balanced amounts of all important food 
essentials known to be needed by dogs are 
provided in every package, every mouthful, 
every granule. Because of this uniformity 
in texture and content, Gaines Meal is more 
appetizing and more assimilable. In fact, 
many dogs relish it when fed dry—just as it 
comes from the package, making Gaines 
Meal excellent for self-feeding methods. 
These are some of the im- 
portant reasons why you can 
recommend Gaines Meal 
with complete confidence. 


A Product of General Foods , 


=) Americas largest- 
Selling Dog Meal/ 


Now HOMOGENIZED! 
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What makes them 
come back for more? 


Throughout the dairy regions, more 
and more veterinarians are realizing that when 
they dispense MASTICS P & S for mastitis control 
and instruct farmers in the necessary sanitary 
procedures, it invariably means repeat business. 
Why do the farmers come back for more ... over and 
over again? 


Probably the first and 
foremost reason is that MASTICS P & S are the 
most economical preparation available for the treat- 
ment of mastitis. But the price alone doesn’t bring 
in repeat orders. It takes a combination of price 
plus effectiveness to do that. And MASTICS P & S 


are really effective. 


There is no 
better form of treatment known for the control of 
mastitis than the combination of penicillin and di- 
hydrostreptomyein, such as contained in MASTICS 
P&S. And nothing surpasses penicillin for treating 
staphy locoecic infections. 


A new 
dosage form of MASTICS P & S is now available, 
with greatly increased potency — 100,000 units of 
pemeillin and 50,000 micrograms of dihydrostrep- 
tomycin in each individually foil-wrapped bougie. 


a There's been a substantial price 
reduction, too, making MASTICS P & S the best 
dose-for-dose and dollar-for-dollar buy. Boxes of 
25 cost only $4.75, 100’s are $18.00 and 500's-are 
$80.00. 


You can help the farmers 
in your community save money in treating mas- 
titis—and you will help yourself, too. Write us for 
dispensing samples and find out why the farmers 
come back for more. The Martin Laboratories, 
Dept. C, P.O. Box 532, West Chester, Pa. 


(COMING MEETINGS—continued from p. 26) 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. David 
E. Madsen, 44 South 4th St., San Jose, Calif., 
secretary. 

Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month (except July and 
August) at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo. 
F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Iowa, secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
W. E. Smith, 516 Oatman, Sanger, Calif., 
secretary. 

Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month at 
7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. Mr. Earl D. Adams, Greensboro, N. 
Car., secretary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, IIl., secretary. 


Coastal Bend Veterinary Association (Texas), 
the second Wednesday of each month. J. E. 
Hoban, 4301 S. Port Ave., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through 
May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. J. R. Rosdail, Pomeroy, lowa, secretary. 


Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the first Wednes- 
day of each month—September through May 
(except January)—at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Roger W. Grundish, 
4217 Mayfield Road, South Euclid 21, Ohio, 
secretary. 

Fast Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. Robert 
Clemens, 23352 Orchard, Hayward, Calif., 
secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except in 
July and August, at Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, 
West Union, Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 
178, Decorah, Iowa, secretary. 


Florida, North-East Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each 
month, time and place specified monthly. 
J. O. Whiddon, 829 San Marco Blvd., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. George A. Franz, 3667a Mar- 
celine Terrace, St. Louis, Mo., secretary. 


Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Dura-Viking 
Syringes. 


Viking Stainless Steel 
Needles. 


What RANFAC products 


mean fo the profession 


RANFAC products are precision made of se- 
lected material, durable, well balanced and easy 
to operate, 

RANFAC products when compared with any 
other veterinary instruments prove their worth. 
Manufactured by THE RANDALL FAICHNEY 
CORPORATION, noted for precision made VET- 
ERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL. instru- 


ments for over sixty-three years. 


Viking Veterinary 
Thermometers. 


299 MARGINAL STREET BOSTON 28, MASS., U.S.A. 


Get the facts write DEPT. A for catalog . . | 
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“Water-Proof"” 


5 COMPARTMENT 


WATER-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 


NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


Bottoms are water-proof trays with '/2"° turned up 
edges, heavily soldered together. raced, alu- 


minum iron frames. Door 
proof mesh filler 


frames 
welded to eavily galvanized. 


cons” a bled Satisfacti Guaranteed. 
upper 2a" x 24° 28°" deep. 
2 lower stails 36" x 28° dee 
Overall size: 6° wide x high deep. 
Stalls Stand 6 In. off Floor. 


KENNEL RUNS 


The low cost will surprise you! 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Panel Runs insure SAFETY 
for hy = link fabric is rust resistant. 
cannot be sprea ked by INNER 
BAR FRAME. NO Fre RES T RUST. Clamp 
together. No bolt A Portable or 
permanent construction. 


Made in sizes to fit ur r t 
4 ft. panels. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 
Kennel Runs — Pup Pens — Stalls and Cages 


Ornamental and Miscellaneous tron. 


FORD FENCE CO., Inc. 


6542 Westfield Boulevard 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
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Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Sunday evening of even-numbered 
months at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, IIl. 
S. M. McCully, Lacon, IIl., secretary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 


Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month, 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
E, M. Lang, 716 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky., 
secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, 
the first Monday of each month, at the Hotel 
Continental. T. M. Eagle, Parkville, Route 2, 
Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, in the Hotel 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Mo. K. M. Curts, 70 Central Ave., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. Richard 
A. Stiern, 17 Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif., 
secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society Build- 
ing, 301 S. 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 

Kyowva Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month in the Hotel 
Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 8:30 p.m. 
Karl Mayer, 1531 Fourth Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles J. 
Prehal, 1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, 
Ariz., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Wednesday evening of 
each month from September through May, at 
the Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. 
Myron S. Arlein, 2172 Millburn Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J., secretary. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month, at Hotel 
LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Bruce Hostrawser, 
2621 Mishawaka Ave., South Bend, Ind., 
secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., the second Wednesday of each month 
from October through May. 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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$179.90 
| DOUBLE SAFETY 
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ANTI-SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM 
AND DESICCATED VAC 


PREFERRED 
BY PROGRESSIVE 
VETERINARIANS 


EFFECTIVE PROTECTION against Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae 

infection is provided in Anti-swine Erysipelas Serum and Desiccated Vaccine 
FROMM. Because of uniform satisfactory results it is the ‘freeze dried"’ 
vaccine of choice of all progressive veterinarians. 


FROMM pioneered the production of vaccines in dry form (freeze dried) 
in veterinary biologics. In making available 

Anti-swine Erysipelas Serum and the desiccated Vaccine, 

FROMM Laboratories continues its policy to 

supply the best in prevention and treatment of 


animal diseases to the veterinary profession. - R oO 

MM 

Vaccine supplied in 5 CC. and 15 CC. vials LABORATORI ES 


Serum supplied in 250 CC. vials 


Sold only to Qualified Graduate GRAFTON, 
Veterinarians WISCONSIN, ‘U.S. 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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Hill's Prescription 
<=> sODtets 
for DOGS and CATS 


lid! 
SPECIAL FORMULAE 


k/d—for Nepnritic Conditions 
r/d—for Obesity Correction 
p/d—for Reproduction & Lactation 
1/d—for Intestinal Disorders 


Hill's U. S. Inspected 
Horse Meat 


Nature's food for dogs 
and cats. Feed raw or 
it can be mixed raw with 
dry food or cereal. 


For U.S. Inspected Horse Meat 
already cooked, feed HILL'S 
CANNED HORSE MEAT 

ready to serve alone or can be 


mixed with dry or cereal food 


For general hospital 
feeding, use Hill's Dog 
Food with the Seal of 
Approval of A.V.M.A 
and A.A.H.A, “Tested 
and Approved.” 


(inquiry form for graduate veterinarians only) 
HILL PACKING CO., Box 148, Topeka, Kan. 


Send information on therapeutic feeding 
Send information on other Hill products 


(COMING MEETINGS 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of every even month. C. 
Edward Taylor, 2146 S. Broad St., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Wisconsin Humane Society, 4150 N. Hum- 
bolt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday 
of each month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 
N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month at the 
Hotel Admiral Simmes, Mobile, Ala. C. Eric 
Kennedy, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
C. Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St., San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

New Castle County Veterinary Society, the 
second Wednesday of each month at 9:00 
p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. 
Harold Roberts, Paper Mill Road, Newark 
R3, Del., secretary. 

New York City, Veterinary Medicai Associa- 
tion of, the first Wednesday of each month 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 
East 63 St., New York City. C. R. Schroeder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y.., 
secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, 
the fourth Tuesday evening from September 
through June, at the Casa Mana Restaurant, 
Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. Robert R. Sho- 
mer, 1680 Teaneck Road, N. J., secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. Tom Hagan, Gen. Del., Escalon, 
Calif., secretary. 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of every month 
except July and August. W. C. Schilb, 4312 
N. W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla., secre- 
tary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in the Antlers Hotel, San Bernardino, 
Calif. R. E. Hoadley, Coachella, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bi-monthly. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main, 
Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. P. H. Hand, 
Box 1035, Millbrae, Calif., secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Friday of each month at 7:00 p.m. in 
Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. G. V. 
McCranie, Hickory, N. Car., secretary. 

Pima County (Arizona) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the third Wednesday of each month, 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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| FRISKIES: has been tested 


and proven through 
generations of feeding! 


SINCE THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOGS 
is so important to you, 
experimenting with untried 
dog foods is something 

you don’t dare risk! 


THOSE WHO RAISE DOGS for a 
living know that Friskies 
Cubes—with 21 years of success 
—has proven itself on 
generations of dogs of all 

sizes and types. 


THAT’S BECAUSE Friskies Cubes 
provide every food element 
dogs are known to need for 
complete nourishment. 

In crunchy, ready-to-feed form 
Friskies Cubes provide 
excellent exercise for your 
dog’s teeth and gums. 

Friskies is a combination of 
19 separate, high-quality 
ingredients that provide variety 
at every meal...with a good 
“meaty” smell and taste. 


YOUR DOGS CAN 
BENEFIT FROM THIS 2I-YEAR 
RECORD OF SUCCESS! 


BASED ON 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in anima! nutri- 
tion, the famous Albers formula means you 
are feeding a thoroughly tested dog food. 

Tested for generations! Friskies has been 
checked and tested on dogs of all sizes and 
types. At the Friskies Research Kennels on 
the famous Carnation Milk Farm, generations . 
of healthy, happy dogs have been raised on a Cubes and Meal in 2,5, 10, 25 
diet of Friskies alone. and 50-Lb. Sizes. 


FRISKIES MEAL—same famous 

formula as Friskies Cubes, con- KEEP YOUR DOG 
tains 19 separate, high-quality FRISKY WITH 
ingredients carefully selected 
and blended into a true-type 
meal. When mixed with water it 
has a tempting texture and de- 
licious “meaty” smell and taste! 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY . A DIVISION OF CARNATION COMPANY 
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in Tucson. R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz., resident secretary. 

Portland (Oregon) Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month, in 
the Auditorium of the Upjohn Company. 
Robert L. Hawley, 1001 N. W. Fourteenth 
Ave., Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of each month. H. 
M. Strandberg, 203 D St., Petaluma, Calif., 
secretary. 

Roanoke-Tar (N. Car.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Friday of each month, time 
and place specified monthly. C. B. Randall, 
Kinston, N. Car., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. 
S. M. Foster, 430 College, Woodland, Calif., 
secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the last Wednesday of each month. 
H. W. Harper, Flint Health Department, 
Flint, Mich., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Warren J. Dedrick, 904 S. Lemon, El Cajon, 
Calif., secretary. 


(COMING MEETINGS 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, Friday evenings every 
sixth week. Dee Wodars McDermott, 5879 
Hollister, Coleta, Calif., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
R. W. Sprowl, 11756 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, Calif., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Seven Seas 
Restaurant, Miami, Fla. E. A. Majilton, 
1093 N. E. 79th St., Miami, Fla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, in Director’s Parlor 
of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 
John Carnes, Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 

Fifteenth International Veterinary Congress. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 9-15, 1953. Dr. L. 
de Blieck, Soestdijkseweg 113N., Bilthoven, 
Netherlands, secretary, Permanent Commit- 
tee. (U. S. Committee: Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
N. Y. State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
chairman; Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, secretary.) 


only RU-ZYME guaranteed q 


PRICED FOR ROUTINE 
USE AND DISPENSING 


Action! 


1. RU-ZYME’s high rumen bacteria 
content gives unequalled results 
in re-seeding the rumen. Elimi- 
nates need for old-fashioned, 
messy rumen transfers. 


2. RU-ZYME also contains potent en- 


zyme cultures* which help to di- 
gest starches and cellulose. 


RU-ZYME is guaranteed to contain not less than two bil- 


lion preserved viable anaerobic bacteria from rumen 


RU-ZYME is available from 
your distributor, or you may 
write direct. Buy it by the 


culture per gram. It provides an easy and natural way to 


fortify the rumen. 
RU-ZYME kaged 
safety AT... 


case. — twelve 75-gram jors 
per case. 


RUMELK COMPANY, INC. « 


RU-ZYME is represented 
solely as a natural dietary 
supplement. 

* U. S. Patent Pending. 


Salem, Virginia 
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Day after day your professional advice 
is asked on a variety of subjects— 


How many things can you recommend 
with such confidence? 


Perhaps you never stopped to think how a name like Swift can give 
you, without a second thought, an almost instinctive assurance of 
high quality. 

And rightly so. In dog foods, for example, what better guaran- 
tee can you have of their goodness, their sound scientific basis, 
their tested effectiveness than the Swift label? For 20 years, Swift's 
laboratories and kennels have pioneered in research —have led the 
way to higher standards of manufacture—have carried on such 
continuous feeding tests on generations of dogs as to completely 
eliminate “‘guesswork”’ from the science of animal feeding. Truly, 
nobody makes dog foods like Swift makes Pard and Pard Meal. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


PARD — Swift’s famous 

canned dog food —is a 

complete diet. A dog 

needs nothing more to 

keep him in perfect 

health. Since its intro- 

duction in 1932, more 

dogs in more homes have 

been fed more Pard than 

any other commercial am 
dog food. 25 and 50 Ib. bags 


SWIFT'S PARD MEAL — is a brand new, complete, dry- 
type dog food. Homogenized, with extra amounts of rich 
meat fat added for tastiness, super-energy, fuller nutri- 
tion. Contains Aureomycin to keep a dog “‘on feed,” 
promote good appetite. 
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research and practice. Laboratory, surgical, x-ray, 


CLASSIFIED and library facilities available. Salary $3,000 per 
ADVERTISEMENTS annum. Massachusettes license essential. Address 
Dr. Marcus M Mason, 20 Harvard St., Worcester, 
Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents Sess 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the JOURNAL, 25 cents extra. WANTED VETERINARIAN—for mixed practice 


in Pacific Northwest. Permanent position, draft ex- 
Remittance must socompany order. empt, must have car. Give full information and 
salary expected in first letter. Address “Box E 2,” 


Deadline for want ads 8th of month preceding /o JOURNAL of the AVMA. a 


date of issue. WANTED—experienced smail animal practitioner 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- to take complete charge of ultra-modern, new, small 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply animal hospital. Must be familiar with all ‘phases 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the of practice and client relationship. This is not a 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, temporary position but can lead to a permanent and 


Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. lucrative connection for the man who qualifies. The 

location is in lower Connecticut in a wealthy area. 
eine r All replies held confidential. Send complete personal 
_— . and professional history in your first letter. Address 


Wasted ut ——— Dr. Harold T. Rose, Darien, Conn. 


~ WANTED VE ‘TERINARIAN— —as assistant. Pre- . 
dominantly small animals. Excellent clientele. Salary | ASSOCIATE WANTE D—who is interested in ’ 
commensurate with willingness and ability. Dr. R. (Continued on p. 38) 

A. Self Veterinary Hospital, 800 N. Oak Cliff Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas. - = Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—to assist with a CARROT OIL VITAMINS 
mixed practice. State starting salary and details Details the advantages of carrot oi! vitamins 
about self in your first letter. Address Mervyn D. when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 


McKenzie, 2430 Meridian St., Bellingham 21, Wash. 
coats. Contains much information. Replete 


VETERINARIAN WANT ED—applications are in- for 
vited for an annually rotating clinical and research RESEARCH ASSOC 
internship. Employment equally divided between Cet, 


America’s Largest Printers to the Professions 


STATIONERY 
For 25 years, the mame H&#TA€OUNT has symbolized 

PATIENTS’ RECORDS 3= America’s largest printer eatering exclusively to the 
Medical profession. HI8STACOUNT stands for highest 

BOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS quality at low prices, with an unconditional money- 


back guarantee on every item. 


FILES AND FILING SUPPLIES 


ova 


i CHECK SAMPLES YOU WANT AND ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD YEAR 
LETTERMEADS «ENVELOPES © Covaresy caros winoow Envecores 
1) PROFESSIONAL CAROS © ComTeact caaos © COLLECTION 
() STATEMENTS REMINDER Canos © INSTRUCTION 
PRESCRIPTION BLANKS © caros © PATIENTS’ RECOMOS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS © GuMMED Lasts BOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS 
APPOINTMENT © EnvELores © FILES AND suPrLies 
| 
MY sreciatty ts ‘ 


202-208 TILLARY STREET BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


MAIL 
PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC.  couros 
TODAY! 


, 
* 


WHEN “TASTE APPEAL” 
COUNTS 


Most puppies will eat anything—even to old shoes or the leg of 
your best chair! And like a small child they must be taught the 
habits of good eating. 

In days gone by, mothers had to cook vegetables and strain 
them, and prepare complicated formulas to raise their babies 
successfully. Today that is different. Scientifically prepared baby 
foods raise better babies easier. 

Raising puppies has gone through much the same develop- 
ment. Today modern science has developed the ability to produce 
everything a puppy needs in ONE FEED! 

Why bother with old fashioned feeding practices? Kasco 


Complete Dog Ration alone will positively raise puppies from 


weaning straight through to perfect maturity. Kasco, with its 


antibiotics, produces the BEST growth results you have seen. Try it! 


KASCO 


KASCO MILLS, INC. ° Waverly, N. Y. Toledo, Ohio 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 


1 Ib. can (12 to $ 82 per |b. 
5 lb. can .... 
10 Ib. drum .... 
25 Ib. drum .. 
150 Ib. drum ........... per Ib, 
PHEN ‘BOLES® 
12'/p gram Bolus—Box of 25 ................... $1.50 
12'/2 gram Bolus—Box of 100 


2 gram Tablet—Bottle of 100 - 
NUTRITIONAL 
CALF CAPSULES 


Vitamin A .....................5000 USP Units 
Vitemia C ............ 5000 USP Units 
Vitamin D . .. 500 USP Units 
Niacin win mg. 

Bottle of 100 
10.75 


OCTO-MINS — A, C, D, & B Com- 
plex — 8 Vitamin Capsule 


Formula on nae 


Bottle of 100 ................ 
Bottle of 1000 ........... $4.00 
CALCIUM GLUCONATE ‘USP 
POWDER 

5 Ib. can .... $ .91 per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum. 88 per Ib. 
85 per Ib. 
DEXTROSE USP POWDER 

10 Ib. drum - ...$ 40 per Ib. 
25 |b. drum .35 per Ib. 
100 Ib. drum .... . .29 per Ib. 
UREA USP CRYSTALS 

10 Ib. drum $ .28 per Ib. 


SULFONAMIDES 
SULFANILAMIDE USP POWDER 


Ib. bottle ... $1.80 per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum . ... 1.70 per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum . cove 1.65 per Ib. 
1.55 per Ib. 

SULFATHIAZOLE SODIUM USP 

POWDER 

1 lb. bottle $4.20 per Ib. 
5 Ib. bottle ............. . 4.10 per Ib. 

SULFAPYRIDINE SODIUM POWDER 

1 tb. bottle ....$10.00 per Ib. 

9.75 per Ib. 


Write for Complete Price List 
Terms 1°% 10 days net 30 F.O.B. Chicago 


Freight Allowed on Shipments of 100 Lbs. or More 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Prices Slightly Higher 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


1112 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, illinois 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—conmtinued from p. 436) 


permanent position, to join staff of small animal 
hospital in large Eastern city. Salary and com- 
mission. Good opportunity for a capable man who 
can please a clientele in a well-established practice. 
Would consider a June graduate. Please give all 
possible information in first letter. Address “Box E 
11,” ¢/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—area needs large 
animal service. Will help right man get established 
in exchange for assisting me in a busy small animal 
practice on a salary basis. Proceeds from large 
animal practice primarily yours, Address “Box 
E 16,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


QUALIFIED VETERINARIAN—has five years 
broad experience in research and production with 
attenuated viruses, virus vaccines, desiccated vaccines. 
Desires interesting opportunity. Available March. 
Address “Box E 1,"° c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—senior student to graduate in June 
desires position in Minnesota, following graduation, 
with busy ried with future possibilites. Ad- 
dress “Box E 4." c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


POSITION WA ANTED- -European veterinarian, 41 
years old, graduate of University of Latvia, three 
years’ experience in mixed practice in U.S. (mid- 
South). Married, hard worker. Address “Box E 
6," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Recently separated from army. Licensed in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Married. Two 
years’ experience in practice. Will consider any op- 
portunity with a future in general or small animal 
practice in the Northeast. Address “Box E 7,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal practitioner, experienced and success- 
ful, wants to enter commercial or institutional phase 
of profession. Married. Not subject to draft call. 
Address “Box E 10,” c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 

WANTED—senior student, graduating in June, 
interested in association with busy general practi- 
tioner in any Western state. Married, 29, draft 
exempt. Some large and small animal experience. 
Address “Box E 12," c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


June graduate, AVMA-approved school, artificial 
insemination experience, own car and equipment, 
desires position, preferably large animal practice. 
Vacation substitute, available for three to six months 
before leaving for overseas. Address “Box E 15,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—recent graduate of AVMA-approved 
school desires position with general practitioner 
in central midwestern area. Married; draft exempt 
Address “Box E 17," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced, graduate veterinarian available for 
relief work while you are on vacation. Licensed. 
Address “Box E 22," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


POSITION WANTED—German graduated, young, 
very capable veterinarian. Broad experience both in 
large and small animals. Excellent worker. Address 
“Box E 23,” </o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


ontinued on p. 40) 
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Reasiie for 
Prescribing 


PHARMACE U TICALS 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
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Liability Insurance 


for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 


a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 
try. 


Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary 


Medical Association 


| 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 38) 
POSITION WANTED—June graduate, AVMA- 
approved school, desires position in large or small 
animal or mixed practice in southern California. 
Single, veterinarian, 25; three summers of experience. 
Address “Box E 20,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—summer job with veterinarian. Will 
have completed first year in veterinary school, have 
B.S. in Animal Husbandry, and was reared on a 
farm. Number of hours are unimportant as long as 
job enables student to gain experience and help 
toward next year's expenses. Wants to work entire 
summer. Single. Address ‘Box E 29,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA 


WANTED—association with practitioner with pos- 
sibility of future partnership. Prefer Colorado or 
Rocky Mountain area mixed practice. Colorado State 
graduate now engaged in own mixed practice. 
Family; 28 years old. Address “Box D 20,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Wanted—Practices 


WANTED TO BUY—good mixed practice in 
New England, preferably without equipment or 
drugs, by veterinarian in Air Force. Available Oc- 
tober practice, to be examined this summer. If 
real estate involved, other than office, house must be 
adequate for large family and value approximate G.I. 
loan. Would consider buying partnership with right 
man or working on salary and percentage with option 
to buy. Completely experienced and equipped large 
and small animals. Had own practice for five years 
before called into Service. Cornell graduate, age 30. 
Address “Box E 3,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE—active small 
animal hospital. Prefer California, Utah, or British 
Columbia, but will consider other locations. Please 
state full particulars and enclose photograph of 
hospital, if available. Address “Box E 13,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 


PRACTICE WANTED—dairy cattle or large ani- 
mal practice wanted on west coast by experienced 
veterinarian. Licensed in California and Oregon. 
Address “Box E 18,"" c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE—with option to 
buy, mixed practice with considerable dairy in 
Florida. Would consider job or partnership offer. 
Address “Box E 19,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


With $10,000 as down payment, would like to 
purchase small animal or mixed practice in or near 
sizeable town. Living quarters for small family 
desirable. Address “Box E 24,” c/o JourRNAL of 
the AVMA. 

PRACTICE WANTED—experienced veterinarian 
would like to purchase a large animal or mixed 
practice in a Pacific Coast state. Address Dr. Loren 
L. Kittleson, 1531 Rainier Ave., Everett, Wash. 


Remittance must accompany order 


PRACTICE WANTED—desire to purchase or 
become partner in a good large animal or mixed prac- 
tice in a northeastern state. Experienced in mixed 
practice. A married veteran. Many excellent refer- 
ences. Address “Box D 17,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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THALISUL 
(Phthalylsufacetamide) 


For Intestinal Infections 


THALISUL is unique among nonabsorable sulfona- 
mides because it is actually absorbed into the intes- 
tinal lining in therapeutic concentrations, yet only 
sparingly absorbed into the blood stream, making it 


relatively nontoxic. 


THALISUL is effective against calf scours and intes- 
tinal infections in dogs. 


Supplied as 7.7 gr. and 30 gr. tablets in bottles 100 
and 500. 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Write Veterinary Division 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


FOR SALE OR LEASE— with option to buy. 
Southern California small animal hospital now at 
one man capacity. No real estate. Low price lenient 
terms. Address “Box W 17,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


FOR SALE—well-established small animal prac- 
tice in one of the choice spots in central coastal 
California. Practice built on careful work. Is not 
recommended for an inexperienced man, but would 
be a pleasant practice for the right man. $15,000 
includes all equipment, normal operating inventory, 
and long lease on buildings. Address “Box B 5, 
c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE new “brick hospital in southern state. 
Winters mild, practice not strenuous. 70% small 
animals; big future in dairy work. Net $10,000 first 
year. Very little early morning and night work. 
$12,500 to handle, balance $150 per month. Address 

Box D 7,” c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


~ FOR SALE beautiful new ranch style home with 
clinic. Mixed practice; expansion unlimited. Southern 
California resort town. Sell for real estate value; 
no blue sky. Terms. Address “Box D 11,” c/o 
Jor RNAL of the / AVMA. 


FOR “SALE —large animal ‘veterinary practice. In- 
cludes new house, garage with attached office, drugs, 
and instruments. Practice has netted $500 to $600 a 
month for three years. Total price $11,500, $3,500 


RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENNELS—QUALITY FIRST 


Seven Compartment. Upper tier 22x20x30. Lower tier 28x28x30. 
Five Compartment. Upper tie 22x20x30. tie 
27x31x30. Sliding doors may be installed between openings for 
extra large cages if desired. MINOR CHANGES IN m DesiGn 
AND EQUIPPED WITH 3-inch ball bearing CASTERS AT NO 
EXTRA COST. Foolproof latches and identification tags on steel 
barred doors. Bottom cages have six-inch ventilating strip. Ship- 
ment FOB our plant. 


Send For 
Descriptive Literature 
TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED 


A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 


5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


continued from p. 40) 
cash, balance F.H.A. Address “Box D 16,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—with option to buy full 
partnership. Well-established mixed practice in one 
of the choice spots of the Bluegrass region of Ken- 
tucky. Excellent 5-room modern small animal hos- 
pital completely equipped. Three bedroom ranch- 
style home connecting hospital through breezeway. 
Located on a beautifully landscaped half-acre plot of 
ground and fronting one of the busiest four-lane 
pag in the state. Owner entering military serv- 

. Phone or write Dr, L. M. Roach, Frankfort, Ky. 


FOR SALE—completely modern, 50- kennel small 
animal hospital in Rocky Mountain region. Estab- 
lished seven years. Also facilities for large animal 
hospitalization and surgery. Other interests reason 
for selling. Address “Box D 21,’ c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE—opportunity, pet shop and 
practice combined. Fronting on main artery. $2,000 
casi. Two-year lease. Address “Box E 5,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—active mixed practice in northern New 
England city of 10,000. Grossing $15,000. Includes 
small animal hospital, instruments, equipment, drugs, 
and apartment. Price $7, 500. Owner entering Serv- 
ice. Address ‘Box E 8,"" c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—dissolution of partner- 
ship requires sale of successful small animal clinic 
in fast-growing capital city of southern state. Opened 
only two years ago in city’s veterinarian center. 
Completely modern brick building, architect-designed, 
with radiant heating and fully equipped, including 
x-ray. Exceptional opportunity for ome or two 
men with proper experience, personality, and will- 
ingness to work. Much large animal practice availa- 
ble with state's booming cattle industry. Will 
finance for the right purchaser, or will sell practice 
with long term lease on property. Address ‘Box E 
14," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—AAHA-member hospital of 70 cages 
in Middlewest town of 50,000. Large animal practice 
also available. Price $40,000. Address “Box E 9,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—choice small animal hospital fully 
equipped, lucrative practice in wealthy area southern 
California ; zone protected. $20,000 will handle. 
Address “Box E 26 


’ c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—established mixed practice, located in 
progressive village near Rochester, N. Y. Predomi- 
nantly a dairy cattle practice with a good share of 
small animals. Owner selling because of ill health. 
Address “Box E 30,"" c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued | on p. 46) 
ANIMAL 


WHITE'S CASTRATION 


A new textbook for TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
PRACTITIONERS. 
Price $7.50 


For sale by George Ransom White, 
M.D., P. 0. Lock Box 901, Nastwille, Temessee. 
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ANNOUNCING 


Long-Acting Veterinary Corticotropin (ACTH) in Gelatin 


ARMOUR 


88 38 8 


Time in Deys 


New, Specific Therapy of Ketosis offect of Adrenemene ‘thowing rapid resovery 
single injection of 600 A.V.U. 

A single injection of Adrenomone rap- a 
idly reverses the symptoms of ketosis ee — 

in dairy cows in the majority of cases. P 

The metabolic disturbance is corrected 

and milk production is quickly brought 
back to normal. Adrenomone is superior 
to all other known forms of treatment ; a4 lived blood suger 
rise. Curve show- 
because it is truly specific—effective is ing effects of 3 
in nearly all instances—rapid-acting — ¥. of glucose. 
simple to administer —and economical. ° | 
Adrenomone is standardized in 


Armour Veterinary Units. 

Available in 5 cc. and 10 cc. vials 
containing 20 A.V.U. per cc. Also sup- Sold to Graduate Veterinarians Only 
plied in 10 cc. vials containing 60 A.V.U. 


per cc. 


“Administration of glucose 


LABORATORIES 


VETERINARY 


A Division of Armour and Company © Kansas City 18, Kansas 


00 
. 
Blood Sugar oy 
Blood Acetone Bodies 
10 | 
° i 2 3 7 
| 
4 


of this 


for Injector. 
potency of 
Unite’ per 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF 3 GONADOTROPES FOR TREATMENT OF 
CYSTIC OVARIES CAUSING NYMPHOMANIA IN CATTLE 


No.of Ne 


1500 
Serum 3000 R.U. 


© This ts based om the cases where the outcome is known, 
* Supplied by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City 


of all solutions intended for 


parenteral administration. 


See caution on bow 


& & Sores. New 


anterior raved wr reeze-dried 2 
squiBB & SON : & sons. NEW", ON 
Trestment PerCent | Per Com 
Couceived® 
Recovery 
Follutein' 10,000 1.U. 2B 23 3 1 0 96.4% 85.1% 
38 19 4 6 2 TBB% 30.0% 
wt 4 5 i 8 | 429% | 382% 


the treatment of 
CYSTIC OVARIES 


In an encouragingly high percentage of cows, nymphomania (frequent or 
constant heat), or failure to come into estrus, due to cystic ovaries, responds 
to hormonal therapy with FOLLUTEIN* SQUIBB. 


Morbid sexual desire in cows, preeminently caused by ovarian cysts which 
fail to rupture in the normal manner, tends to recur when cysts are ruptured 
mechanically. When one 10,000 unit intramuscular injection of Follutein 
Squibb is given, the majority of cows treated show a marked reduction in 
the size of ovaries—a normal estrus cycle is established in non-breeders. 
Cows usually become quiet in 24-48 hours after treatment. 


The results of treatments with Squibb Follutein and two other products— 
dried sheep pituitary extract and pregnant mare serum—are shown in the 
box on the opposite page. 


In reference to these treatments, an Annual Report! of the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell has this to say: 


“All three products have value and have been employed in cystic ovaries in 
cattle but chorionic gonadotropin (Follutein) in our short uncontrolled 
experiments has been exceptionally useful, provided no serious pathology 
existed other than cystic ovaries.” 


Follutein Squibb is a sterile preparation of chorionic gonadotropin, the 
anterior pituitary-like sex hormone isolated from the urine of pregnant 
women. The dose is 10,000 units. Inject deep into a muscle. Follutein is 
supplied in 10,000 unit (one dose) packages, with diluent. 


Reprints on hormonal therapy are available upon request. E. R. SQUIBB 
& SONS, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. “Trademark 1946-47, Number 27A, pages 113-114 
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metal 


High quality syringe consisting of 
graduated, ground, resistance 
glass barrel with nickel silver 
plunger and strongly constructed 
metal parts. No Washers—No 
Binding Rubber Packings to in- 
terfere with smooth operation. 
Easily disassembled for steriliza- 


tion. 
Low In Cost 


Boston Record Syringes create 
sales for the dealer and satisfac- 


tion for the user. 


Repair exchanges available. 


Sizes | cc. to 150 ce. 


Literature Upon Request 


Ranch Record Veterinary Syringe 


Superior quality vet- 
erinary 
Choice of ground 
glass barrel with 
plunger or 
rubber 
Accurate dosage 
and smooth opera- 


tion always assured. 


Inexpensive replace- 


ment parts available. 


Inquire at your 
nearest veterinary 
dealer or wholesaler 
concerning this out- 


standing product. 
Sizes 2 cc. to 40 cc. 


Boston Record Syringes 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co., Inc. 
50 Thayer St., Boston 18, Mass. 


syringes— 


packing— 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE—with option to bey, one 
of the very best established veterinary practices in 
Oklahoma consisting of completely equipped (in- 
cluding x-ray) small animal hospital with 24 con- 
crete cages; 20 concrete outside runs; separate large 
animal hospital with operating chute, outside pens 
and lots. Comfortable adjacent two-bedroom home. 
All ideally located on 5 acres on paved highway 
outside city limits of prosperous rapidly growing 
town of 20,000 in largest catthe and oil producing 
county in Oklahoma. Did $30,000 business last 
year. Price, $30,000. Minimum down payment 
$5,000 on either sale or lease basis. Other terms 
can be arranged on an annual basis. Other imme- 
diate business opportunity sole reason for making 
this rare 3 at price of real estate value. Address 
“Box E 21," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE- ~small and large animal practice in 
growing West Texas town of 13,000. At present 
small animal, 75 per cent. Very well equipped and 
well stocked. Meat inspection job available at $150 
per month. Total price, $7,500, terms; grossing 
about $19,000. No real estate. Reason for leaving, 
personal. Address “Box E 25,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


FOR SALE—established Detroit small animal hos- 
pital with approximately $30,000 gross. Fully 
equipped; accommodates 54 animals. Five-room 
apartment on second floor. For further information 
contact Dr. H. W. Cain, 16877 Greenview Rd., 
Detroit 19, Mich 


FOR SALE—hospital-apartment combination and 
active practice in suburban Philadelphia, Pa. Ex- 
cellent modern facilities including 1234 acres com- 
mercially valuable ground in area excellent for large 
or small animal practice. $39,500. Address “Box 
F 27, ‘c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—small animal practice, excellent “sub- 
urban Connecticut location on main highway. Well- 
equipped, modern hospital with rw space for 
living quarters. Address “Box E 2 c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—due to death, house, connecting hos- 
pital, equipment, drugs, instrument, large and small 
animal practice. No other veterinarian in town. 
Mrs. C. B. Barber, Lawrenceburg, Ind., R.R. 1. 
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BROKEN TEETH 


—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 

Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 

OSTER A2 $75 STEWART $1.00 


Prompt Service—Est. 17 years 


MAIL TO NEWFOUNDLAND 9.3412 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


PAS 
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TESTED! 
APPROVED! 


ANTI-HOG CHOLE 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 


CORN BELT 


Corn Belt Serum and Virus is produced to the highest 
standards of purity and uniformity for the Graduate Veter- 
inarian exclusively. 


Today, as always, you can depend on Corn Belt to bring you 
every thoroughly tried and tested aid to the practice of the 
Veterinary profession. In addition to our own products, we 
distribute, at producer’s prices, biologics by Ashe Lockhart, 
Inc., pharmaceuticals by Haver-Glover Laboratories and 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., and a complete line of 
drugs, chemicals and surgical instruments. 


Since 1913 Veterinarians have learned that it pays to... P 
Associates 


Paducers 


CORN BELT LABORATORIES -INCORPORATED 
_ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER 
TURN CORN BELT 


& Summit Golf 


Jo Roseda/e, 


St Andrews. 


Thor. 


FROM MUSKOKA LAKES 
LAKE OF BAYS 
AND GEORGIAN BAY. 


Lk 
Oh 


AVE 


S/F 


-TO TORONTO ISLANDS- 


South 


1. The Barclay 

2. Frontenac Arms 
3. King Edward 

4. Prince George 


. St. Regis 
. Walker House 
. Waverley 


A. Baseball Stadium 
B. Casa Loma 


C. Royal Ontario 
Museum 


D. Hart House 


E. University of 
Toronto 
F. Parliament Buildings 


. Westminster G. Art Gallery of 


5. Royal York 


. Park Plaza 
. Selby 


Toronto 


H. Union Station 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS — TORONTO CONVENTION 


Ninetieth Annual AVMA Meeting, July 20-23, 1953 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


HOTELS AND RATES 
HOTEL SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN BEDS 
1. The Barclay $4.50 up $6.00-8.00 up $7.50-8.50 up 
2. Frontenac Arms $6.00 $8.00 $8.00 up 
3. King Edward $5.50 up $9.50 up $10.25 up 
i 4. Prince George $4.50 up $6.50 up $6.50 up 
' 5. Royal York $7.50 up $11.50 up $11.50 up 
6. St. Regis $5.50-6.00 $7.50 & 8.50 $8.50 up 
7. Walker House $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 
8. Waverley $3.50 up $6.50-7.50 $7.00 
9. Westminster $5.00 up $6.00 up $6.00 up 
10. Park Plaza $7.00-9.00 $10.00 
11. Selby $3.50 $5.00-6.00 
Motor Hotels (Motels) 
Single Double 
15. Sunnyside Motor Hotel (Lake Shore Rd. at western entrance to Toronto) ...... 


Cut Off Here 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION 


To: Housing Bureau, Toronto Convention & Tourist Assn., Date 
30 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, Ontario 


Please make reservations indicated below: Accommodations and Rates Per Day Desired: 


(Three Choices MUST Be Shown) C) Single room at $ 


First choice hotel .... Double-bed room at $ 
[] Twin-bed room at $ 


C) Suite* at 


Second choice hotel . 


Third choice hotel 


Arriving on (date) sihsiciialaaacathdiaeaeia a.m p.m 


Leaving on (date) .............. acetal am p.m 


Room will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). Do not make reservations for others 
without prior arrangements with them. 


City and State or Province 


City and State or Province 


Name .... 


Your Name (print or type) - 


Street Address 
City . 
*Those desiring suites of rooms should send the Housing Bureau complete information as to accommoda- 
tions and rates desired. 


State or Province . 


‘ 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS 


FOR SALE-—~practice, established twenty years. 
Five-year-old modern fully equipped large and small 
animal hospital with two furnished apartments. 
Three acres of land. Heart of live stock area. City 
of 30,000. Excellent climate, good roads, no com- 
petition. Employs three veterinarians, three laymen 
Extra duties, inspection of three sale rings, city meat 
inspection. Official veterinarian sixty-day Greyhound 
racing. Real estate and chattel invoice $70,000. 
Clear title; sound investment. References, First 
National Bank of the Black Hills, Rapid City 
Chamber of Commerce. Reason for selling, retire- 
ment. L. R. Trompeter, D.V.M., Rapid City, S$. Dak. 

FOR SALE—outstanding small animal hospital. 
Unusual, highly efficient floor plan provides an 
easily worked hospital with smooth traffic flow of 
clients and animals. Completely equipped with twin 
examining rooms, 4 wards, 98 inside cages, 22 out- 
side concrete runs. Excellent location main highway 
outskirts large southern California coastal city. 
Rapidly growing area. Ideal climate. Address “Box 
D JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Miscellaneous 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—VETERINARY 

a classified grouping of selected questions and 
answers. Problems perplexed hundreds of  veteri- 
nasians; 140 authorities answer. Indexed for quick 
reference. Postpaid $4.00 U-S., elsewhere, $4.25. 
American Veterinary Publications, Inc., Box 872, 
Evanston, Il. 

MEDICAL 


FIELD OPERATING LAMPS, 


new 


IMPROVED 7-CAGE DE LUXE DRAIN UNIT 
Also available in removable tray style, or 
plain, flat floor style in 3, 5, 7, or 12 cage 
units. 
Note new style Bar Doors — Door frames, 
top and bottom, made of | inch tubes; water 
runs off instead of remaining on door frame. 
IMPROVED DOG DRYER WITH 
ENTIRELY TRANSPARENT DOORS 
Write for NEW cage booklet; also dryer folder 
The 1953 price list is now available 


Baltimore Wire & tron Works 


514 N. Jasper Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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portable, run on any current. Wilmot Castie and 
American Sterilizer. $25.00 FOB Orangeburg. Also 
nylon rope. Ask for catalog. Sailors Surplus. 
Orangeburg 19, N.Y. 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRUMENTS 
—Standard and custom-made essential equipment and 
supplies. Sulfacitrate buffer tablets. Disposable 
plastic inseminating tubes, sterilized, $1.00 per pack- 
age of twenty. Address Breeder's Equipment Co., 
Flourtown, Pa. 

BOVINE PROLAPSE 
UTERO-VAGINAL Prolapse 
easily applied to any size cow. Positive protection. 
Re-usable, nonirritating, sanitary. Noninterference 
with placenta release. Excellent for vaginal protru- 
sion; dispensing. See article JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, December, 1951. Only $2.00 prepaid. 
Di Jerome Payton, Morris, N.Y. 

CANINE GENETICS, bloodlines, breeding, pedi- 
grees—full data in Judy's “Principles of Dog Breed- 
ing,” $4. Keep up on dogs through Dog World 
magazine, $3, yr., 5 yr., $10. Judy Publishing Co., 
So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, II. 

Dr. Fritz Volkmar, 1929 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 
13, Ill, wishes to exchange his veterinary medical 
bookplate (ex-libris) with that of other veterinarians. 
Correspondence invited. 

FOR SALE—profexray, table model, complete 
radiographic and fluoroscopic unit. Tank, cassettes, 
hangers, and complete dark-room equipment included. 
Almost new. Ideal for veterinarian. $1,200. Ad- 
dress F. H. Stoup, M.D., Barnesville, Ohio, tele- 
phone, 452. 


PREVENTER— Payton 
Preventer. Quickly, 


3323 


Clipper Blade Sharpening 

Have your Clipper Blades sharpened by an ex- 
pert with 28 years of practical factory training. We 
know how your blades must be ground to cut like 
new. Also clipper repairing. All work guaranteed 
to satisfy you or money Now serving veteri- 
nary colleges, and over 500 satisfied veterinarians. 
Why not you? 24-hour service. We ship insured 
prepaid. Avoid C.O.D. charges; enclose 75c¢ for each 
set with blades. We are headquarters for Sunbeam 
Stewart labor-saving equipment, Allover, and Oster 
quality clippers and blades. Write for information 
on Oster, Stewart, and Allover quality clippers and 
products. Service Grinding and Supply Co., 903 
Chicago St., Racine, Wis. 


TAMM UDDER SUPPORTS 


Prevent caking, 
_ Bruises, Self 

sucking, 
Smashed teats. 


Waterproof bag serves as a container for 
medicinal solutions. Three sizes, small, 900- 
1100 Ib. cows; medium, 1100-1600 lb. cows; 
large, over 1600 Ib. cows. 

Price, $17 retail. 
Professional discount, 30% 
Write to Dept. 


FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY CO., 
Franksville, Wis. 
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Dec. 22, 1952 
American Veterinary Medical Association 

600 South Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 5, Ill. 

Attention: J. G. Hardenbergh, Executive Secretary 


Dear Doctor: 

It is with sincere regret after many years a mem- 
ber of the AVMA I am writing this letter. 

I am now 73 years of age, and retired from 
active practice. 

I have acquired sufficient finances, I hope, to 
live out my expectancy, but have an invalid wife. 
Therefore, I must conserve and live within my 
means. 

To do so I must reduce expenses. Not being 
able to attend the meetings since 1946, I hereby 
tender my resignation. 

I appreciate the work of the AVMA in the 
past, as it has been a great help to me during my 
active career and hope the younger generation will 
avail themselves of the opportunities resulting 
from their association with the AVMA. I trust 
the uplifting and recognition of our profession 
may continue as progressively as it has during 
the past 50 years. 

Very respectfully, 
s/N. D. Backus, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


D.V.M., 


Cornell Class 1905 
eee 
Dec. 31, 1952 
To the Editor: 

I would refer to a short article in the October, 
1952 issue of your JOURNAL, page 268 and 
tided “A New Breed of Cattle,” which is acknowl- 
edged as from Western Livestock Journal, July, 
1952. 

Reference is made to the Charollais cattle of 
France being used to cross with Herefords. The 
article goes on to say “Many have been exported 
from France to Australia... .” 

I received a letter from a cattle rancher in- 
quiring about these Charollais cattle with a view 
to importing them into the U.S.A. from Australia. 

I had to inform him that there were none of the 
breed in this country. . . . For the last fifty years, 
it has been impossible to import into Australia any 
domestic livestock from continental Europe and 
I believe the breed has never been established in 


Great Britain from where most of our imported 


cattle come. 


Yours faithfully, 
s/R. N. Wardle, B.V.Sc., 
Director of Veterinary Hygiene, 
Department of Health, 
Canberra, Australia. 


Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Jan. 15, 1953 
To the Editor: 
A statement in the January issue of the JOUR- 
NAL has been erroneously attributed to me. It 
concerned a recommendation of “Parabis 90” for 
blackhead in turkeys. 
This statement was made by a participant in our 
annual veterinary short course, Dr. E. S. Weisner 
of Goshen, Ind. 
Sincerely yours, 
s/Harold E. Moses, 
Associate Pathologist. 
eee 

26 Fell St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Dec, 27, 1952 

Dear Dr. Aitken: 

Dr. McInnes and I are under the impres- 
sion that, barring relationship (father and 
son, etc.), we represent the oldest continu- 
ous veterinary partnership in the United 
States. We became associated in Hanford, 
Calif., in 1919. In 1921 we moved to San 
Francisco. This represents over thirty- 
three years of continuous business associa- 
tion. 

It would be of interest to learn of a 
longer veterinary partnership. 

S/JOSEPH M. ARBURUA. 
eee 

The sentiment expressed in the letter re- 
produced below is typical of that of several 
other veterinarians who contacted the 
AVMA office by letter or telephone when 
the accompanying picture was published in 
several newspapers. The caption for the 
picture indicated that the surgery required 
to reduce the fracture was beyond the skill 
of a veterinarian and, therefore, had to be 
performed by an orthopedic surgeon. 


Summerville, Ga. 
31 1952 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
Chicago, HL: 
Aun: Public Relations Section 


Dear Sir: 

The enclosed clipping was in my paper a few 
days ago. 

Personally I think it unjust publicity because 
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Great Dane — postpaid $15.00 
— postpaid $15.00 
id $50 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
Route No. 2,Box 420 Lansing, Michigan 


QUICK AND SAFE 


in treating Splints, 
Spavins, Curbs, Side- 
bones, Inflamed Ten- 
dons, Bursal Lame- 
ness, Etc. 
Single Bottle... . $2.00 
Zand | free...... 5.00 
6 and 2 free...... 9.00 
12 and 4 free....17.00 
24 and 4 free. . . .28.00 
Advantages of using ““M.A.C.” 
Can be applied in a few seconds. 
Only one application in 24 hours. 
Does not irritate the skin. 
More prompt than blisters. 
More humane than firing. 
Write for Descriptive Price Sheet 
of Veterinary Dispensing Products. 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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several veterinarians use this procedure rou- 
tinely. I had an animal {a similar case} in my 
hospital at the time I read this. 
I will appreciate your contacting the proper 
people. 
Very sincerely yours, 
s/Eugene P. Hamner 


The AVMA staff immediately investi- 
gated the case after the picture and story 
appeared in the Chicago Daily Sun-Times. 

Mrs. Rochelle Fishman, the owner, re- 
ported, when reached by telephone, that she 
had taken her dog to two veterinarians who 
declined to attempt to reduce the fracture. 
They were both graduates of an unap- 
proved school practicing in Chicago. 

The orthopedic surgeon who performed 
the surgery was identified and called by the 
AVMA. He reported a transverse fracture 
of the plateau of the tibia, with a marked 
dislocation of the tuberosity of the tibia. 
The patellar ligament was also separated. 
He used a screw to fix the tibial fracture 
and placed the leg in an extended plaster 
cast. He experienced some difficulty with 
the screw due to the relatively small 
amount of cortex of the dog’s tibia in com- 
parison to the human bone. 

A check with Mrs. Fishman, a few days 
later, revealed that the dog was making a 
satisfactory recovery. 

The advice of a newspaper editor, well 
informed on veterinary affairs, was sought. 
He suggested a friendly, courteous letter to 


(Continued on p. 54) 


The picture of the Great Dane, owned by Mrs. 
Rochelle Fishman, Chicago, about which a story 
appeared in newspapers throughout the nation con- 
taining the sentence (or a similar one), “Surgery 
beyond a veterinarian's skill has been performed.” 


3 
2 
Wate gore ine VA 
ei Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or razor 
blade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped into position. 
: Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. Lasts a 
: lifetime with minimum care. Simplicity of design and construction ‘ 
reduces possibility of breakage or mechanical 
failure. Forms immediately available to pro- 
vide distinctive marking of these breeds: . 
Boxer — postpaid $15.00 
Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 
00 
These patented “championship” forms are pat 
terned aiter markings of winners of top honor, 
a in show competition. Forms for other breed: ( 
ng made on special order. Sold to veterinarians } = 
only. Send check or money order. 
‘ 
— 
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(CORRESPONDENCE —continued from p. 52) 


the editor of the Sun-Times, calling atten- 
tion to the inaccuracy of the story. He 
also suggested that a story on what veteri- 
narians are doing in the way of surgery, 
fracture fixation, etc. in the Chicago area 
be developed. The dog editor of the largest 
Chicago daily is now working on it, in co- 
operation with several Chicago  veteri- 
narians. 

The letter reproduced below was written 
to Mr. Akers, the executive editor of the 
Chicago Daily Sun-Times: 

Chicago, Il. 
Dec. 22, 1952 

Dear Mr. Akers: 

We would like to call your attention to what 
was undoubtedly an unintentional error in the 
Friday, December 19 issue of your paper. In the 
story headlines, “Hospital Case ‘Human’ Sur- 
gery Saves Dog,” the first sentence read, “Sur- 
gery beyond a veterinarian’s skill has been per- 
formed . . . Although the two veterinarians 
which Mrs. Fishman consulted did not wish to 
undertake the reduction of the fracture, I 
thought you would be interested in knowing 
that many veterinarians are routinely doing re- 
ductions of similar fractures in dogs and cats. 
We are sorry that your story may convey the 
idea that this surgery is beyond the skill of all 
veterinarians. 

It may also be of interest to you to know that 
veterinarians pioneered in this type of fracture 
reduction and surgery in the United States. Many 
veterinarians were doing these operations before 
they were tried by human surgeons. If you 
would like more information in that regard, I 
will be glad to supply it to you. 

I thought you would appreciate this informa- 
tion amplifying the interesting story published 
in your paper. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
s/C. D. Van Houweling, 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 


FUNGASARC 


for the effective treatment 
of skin conditions 


Destroys fungi; sarcoptes scabei canis; demo- 
dex canis; mites; fleas; lice. Repels ticks 
Non Staining; not greasy; has no objection- 
able odor, destroys odors of external origin 
Non Toxic; may be used daily in recom- 
mended dilution. Concentrated; one gallon 
makes four. 


Gallon Quart 
$] 395 $4.00 


Makes 4 gallons Makes a gallon 


Available nationally through 
well known Distributors 


Osco Chemical Company, Inc. 


P.O. Box 2157, Atlanta 1, Georgia 


At the Idaho cattlemen’s association sale 
in 1951, the average price for purebred 
range bulls was $808; in 1952 it was $384. 
-——Central Nat. Bank Bull. 


40 years of service to the veterinary field 


GOSHEN insoraronies, inc. 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


THE PRACTITIONER'S HOUSE” 


When you buy, buy from an ethical house 


Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 

IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 

IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage units 
Sanitary, durable, and easily maintained; 
galvanized materials; removable pans; hand 
woven wire mesh doors, maximum light 
and ventilation; sized for dogs and cats; 
removable partitions; shipped crated; easily 
assembled. 


THE EIGHT CAGE UNIT 
monvufacturers 


East Riven Wine Wonks 


39-40 Twenty-first St., Long Is. City 1, N.Y. 


f 
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many uses 


for vosep 


in your 


prac fi tce 


HAVOSEPT— has NO equal 


Lubricating * Germicidal + Protective * Cleansing agent 


H avosept is a free-flowing antiseptic detergent 
lasting germicidal with deodorizing and lubricating qualities. As 
yroperties 
— a lubricant it reduces friction against mucous 
pH adjusted to that f 
of the skin surfaces and supplies bacteriostatic protection 


for both patient and operator. Its detergent 
lathers in the hard- 
est water and antiseptic action makes it an excellent prod- 
a uct for pre-operative scrubbing, particularly for 
bricating film farm animals. A little Havosept goes a long 


deodorizing action way ... it is economical and useful as a 


no salt film on in- practice item 


struments 


Supplied in: Carton dozen 8 oz. 
shaker-top bottles and gallons 


Haver-Glover Laboratories 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Coast to Coast Service 
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POTENCY PROTECTED 
QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY 
UNEQUALED 


ANTI-SWINE 
ERYSIPELAS 
SERUM 


(LOCKHART) 


for all discriminating veterinarians 
who are interested in quality, potency 
and an unparalleled record of per- 
formance in the laboratory and in 


the field. 


Once a user, always a user of Anti- 
Swine Erysipelas Serum (Lockhart). 


Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Vaccine 
(Lockhart) is available for use in con- 
junction with this quality antiserum 
to assure immunity, and profits of 
swine producers. 


| 


SHE LOCKHART, ING. 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City, Missouri 
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Announcing 
_ Sulfa-Kol 
sa : a new, concentrated 


Sulfa-Kol formula 
featuring: 


1. Phthalylsulfacetamide. A full, 30 grains 
per ounce of this superior new enteric sulfona- 
mide which penetrates and exerts bacteriostatic 


action within the cells of the intestinal mucosa. 


2. Increased systemic sulfonamides. 
Each ounce of SULFA-KoL, new formula, carries 
14.9 grains of three balanced systemic sulfona- 


mides, 7.5 grains of which is long-lasting 
sulfamerazine. 


la > 3. Free-flowing emulsion. The protective value 
<4 f y of kaolin and the enzymic action of pectin are 
> incorporated in an easy-pouring base. 


ie } i 4. Dosage size. A convenient, 2-ounce initial dose, 
a Each fluid ounce 


contains: 


followed by a single ounce dose twice daily, supplies 
full therapeutic levels of enteric and systemic 
sulfonamides. 


Phthalylsulfacetamide, 30 gr, 
Sulfamerazine, 7.5 gr. 
Sulfathiazole, 3.7 gr. 
Sulfisoxizole, 3.7 gr. 
Kaolin, 60 gr. 
Pectin, 6.0 gr. 
Ethyl ricinoleate, 4.7 gr. 
In an inert, emulsified, 
mineral oil base. 
Artificially colored, 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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